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TOWARDS A METHOD IN MYTH 


By InAs H. HAssAn 


INCE ANCIENT GREECE the subject of myth has endured ‘the inter- 
pretations of poet, historian, philosopher, philologist, anthropologist, 
and psychologist.! The outcome is a remarkable constellation of postu- 

lates, hypotheses, and conflicting opinions. In the twentieth century two 
disciplines, psychology and anthropology, have emerged as best suited to cope 
with myth. Their advance in exploring myth has been hampered by mutual 
suspicions, suspicions both of method and of basic assumptions. 

This article assays an evaluation of the psychological approach to myth 
and its relation to anthropological methods and discoveries. It also stresses 
the need, in a comprehensive study of myth, of complementing the psycho- 
logical view by certain slants, namely, the historical, geographical, esthetic, 
and linguistic. 

The fundamental problem in myth, I think, is one of methodology. Con- 
fusion and a wealth of suppositions have redounded. The basic error in the 
study of myth has been the unilateral interpretation, the undue emphasis 
on one aspect with the neglect of other facets and other approaches which 
the complex subject demands.’ 

Psychological techniques applied to folklore, in general, have revealed 
about man and his culture much that is of extreme importance. The findings 
of these techniques were in some instances unique; in others they received the 
support of cultural anthropology. In a few cases, psychology and anthropology 
stood staunchly opposed. But during the past forty years a rapprochement 
has been steadily developing. Preoccupation with such a compromise and 
the rich possibilities latent in a well-balanced coordination has been reflected 
in recent literature on the subject.’ 

But to achieve consistency the key terms “psychology”’ and ‘‘myth” must 
be defined in their present context. The branch of psychology most suited to 
the exploration of cultural phenomena such as myth and religion, as well as 
the individual’s dream, is psychoanalysis. Kardiner, whose concept of ‘‘basic 
personality”’ and collaborations with Linton have yielded some of the most 
interesting results in this field, delineates the requirements of a psychological 
system peculiarly fit for sociological studies.* He points out that such a system 


1 Richard Chase, Quest for Myth (Baton Rouge, La., 1949). 

*This point is made, among others, by Chase, 1949, passim; by Ernst Cassirer, Myth of 
the State (London, 1946), p. 35; and by Clyde Kluckhohn, “Myths and Rituals: A General 
Theory,” Harvard Theological Review, 35 (1942), 54. It deserves emphasis. 

*Weston La Barre, “Folklore and Psychology,” JAF, 61 (1948), 382-390, gives in the 
footnotes a useful bibliography. See also A. Irving Hallowell, ‘Myth, Culture and Person- 
ality,” American Anthropologist, 49 (1947), 544-556; and Geza Roheim, Psychology and An- 
thropology (New York, 1950). 

‘Abram Kardiner et al., The Psychological Frontiers of Society (New York, 1945), pp. 21 ff. 
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must be holistic; must be dynamic, because culture and personality are 
dynamic; must be genetic, “to follow integrational systems from their jp. 
ception’’; and must be nonmechanistic, for the complex drives and controls 
and the analysis of ideals, values, religion, and phantasy could hardly be 
unraveled by a rigid behaviorism. Kardiner’s work is based, with modifica. 
tions, on Freud’s psychodynamics but eschews Freud’s older theories of 
instinct.6 However, our knowledge of psychobiological equipment and jts 
functionings has largely been derived from experimental psychology, and 
such knowledge is imperative if we are fully to understand the “psycho. 
dynamics of human adjustment.’ 

The definition of myth is a more delicate matter because it anticipates my 
own view of myth. This danger may be circumvented if, at this stage, I me 
strict the definition to what myth is and how it can be recognized, and set aside 
its function and origin.’ Myth can be considered as a group of stories often 
sacred and often treating transcendental themes like death, afterlife, creation, 
and gods. Its content harks back to the dawn of humanity and anticipates its 
end. 

Although older schools of comparative mythology, evolutionary anthro- 
pology, romantic philology, and transcultural, classical psychoanalysis are 
either extinct or near extinction, the problems of myth are by no means 
resolved. Few nowadays would consider myth as primeval stupidity, or a 
primitive science of cosmic explanations, or a series of puns.® Yet the questions 
of functionalism and symbolism in myth, questions that became more in- 
sistent with the psychoanalytic treatment of culture, are still moot. It is 
rewarding to examine briefly these two questions because they contribute to 
a definition of myth while revealing a typical controversy and the oversights 
it involves. 

Malinowski’s functional and psychoanalytic interpretations within the 
pales of a strictly defined culture, that of the Trobriand Islands, are excellent 
examples of the insight gained by such techniques.® From his earlier work on 
myth we see the intimate relation of myths as sacred stories to social patterns 
of behavior, to ritual, to religion, and to “practical ethics.’’° His is a sociolog- 
ical theory, according to which myth performs in primitive societies an in- 


5 Kardiner et al., 1945, p. xvii. 

6 Hallowell, 1947, p. 549. 

7 For distinctions between various types of folklore, myth, legend, and fairy tale, see Geza 
Roheim, “Myth and Folktale,”’ American Imago, 2 (1942), 266-279; Susanne K. Langer, 
Philosophy in a New Key (Cambridge, Mass., 1942), pp. 174 ff.; Chase, 1949, pp. 74 ff.; 
C. Grant Loomis, “Legend and Folklore,” California Folklore Quarterly, 2 (1943), 279-297; 
Stith Thompson, The Folktale (New York, 1946); Maria Leach, ed. Funk and Wagnalls 
Standard Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology, and Legend, 2 vols. (New York, 1949-50). 

8 Such were the theories of Creuzer, Tylor, and Max Miiller. See Chase, 1949, pp. 39 ff, 
56; also Cassirer, Myth of the State, 1946, pp. 4 ff.; Language and Myth (New York, 1946), 
pp. 3 ff. 

* Bronislaw Malinowski, Sex and Repression in Savage Society (New York, 1927); The 
Sexual Life of Savages (London, 1939). 

10 B, Malinowski, Myth in Primitive Psychology (New York, 1926). 
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dispensable function: “It expresses, enhances, and codifies belief.’ It does 
more: it “enforces morality’’ and ‘‘vouches for the efficiency of ritual and 
contains practical rules for the guidance of man.” Here, then, is neither an 
intellectualistic theory of myth nor a poetic one. Myth is not poetic, not 
symbolic, not explanatory. It is faith and emotion channeled to specific 
cultural purposes. 

Richard Chase fosters a different view. He conceives myth primarily as 
literature, as ‘‘a matter of esthetic experience and the imagination.” But 
in The Quest for Myth we find at one point that the author is reluctant to 
accept the psychological and social functions of myth,” whereas at others 
we are informed that modern anthropologists, Malinowski included, agree 
that ‘myth making is not merely a useless and unaccountable pastime or 
the indulgence of one’s curiosity’ and that ‘‘myth is to be distinguished from 
other kinds of literature by its function.’ Now, it seems to me, contradictions 
apart, that by asserting that myth is art the problem of functionalism in myth 
is transferred to an even more recondite problem in the realm of esthetics, 
namely, the function of art. These circumventions will not obliterate diffi- 
culties which are only too genuine. 

The preceding inconsistencies, however, could be resolved if we realize that 
there are various types of myth. The issue of functionalism is foredoomed 
unless to start with we establish a common definition of myth as the common 
denominator in polarized discussions. Chase conceives myth essentially as a 
poetical story. But although the relation of poetry to myth is a real one, it 
cannot be established as the criterion of the definition of myth. We must also 
determine the level, or combination of levels, on which mythical conscious- 
ness operates, whether it impinges on the individual or on his society as a 
whole. Chase does not see myth as “primarily a cultural phenomenon.” 
“It is for others,” he continues, ‘‘to hold that a story or a world view becomes 
mythical only when it is accepted by a whole people.’ This view differs 
from Malinowski’s which holds myth to be an active faith reflected in be- 
havioral patterns, hardly the case with literature; and it differs from Cassirer’s 
view expressed in the lines: ‘‘Though myth is fictitious, it is an unconscious, 
not a conscious fiction. The primitive mind was not aware of the meaning of 
its own creations.’’!” 

The central weakness of classical, Freudian psychoanalysis was an indul- 
gence in generic speculations about biological traits and psychological attitudes 
unconfined to a specific cultural context. Generalizations on the nature or 
the functions of myth are open to the same objections. Lapses in methodology 
will continue to be atavistic unless the utmost stringency is practiced. Another 


4 Malinowski, 1926, p. 19. 

™ Chase, 1949, pp. vi, 73, 97. 
% Chase, 1949, pp. 97, I10. 
4 Chase, 1949, p. 78; see also pp. 81, 101 ff., for other “functions” of myth. 
18 Chase, 1949, loc. cit. 

6 Chase, 1949, p. vii. 

Ernst Cassirer, Essay on Man (New Haven, 1944), Pp. 74. 
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point must also be mentioned in this connection. Myth like any other province 
of human culture has a time index. Personality and society are dynamic; g 
is myth. Myth, then, has a history, and its history is not that of the theories 
and opinions about it. It is necessary to recognize the difference between 
myths as we know them now, in Homer, in the Kalevala, and in the Gilgamesh, 
and these myths as they were before they crystalized in epic forms; or, again, 
between the preceding myths and those of the Trobriand Islanders, of the 
Alorese, and of the Tanala. The distinction is not only one of varied cultures 
with the host of divergences this involves. It is also one of temporal disparity, 
of stages of myth, but purged from any preconceived theory of mythological 
evolution. I shall have occasion to say more about the need for historical 
perspective in the study of myth. Here I wish to emphasize only the relevance 
of culture and its time index, determinants of the kind of myth we have, in 
deciding questions of mythological functionalism and mythological nature as 
literature, as belief, or as a projective system. For in a generic sense myth 
can be all of these or any combination of them, and to define myth arbi- 
trarily by any one aspect is to impose an exclusiveness not likely to solve our 
interdependent problems. 

An evaluation of functionalism must not be based on the implications of a 
term which has acquired certain overtones in anthropology. Hallowell writes, 
“The essence of functionalism . . . is that any phenomenon is viewed primarily 
in terms of its significant interrelationships in a given context or structural 
whole.’ This implies seeing the phenomena within a certain society with 
the same point of view and perspective as its natives. And it requires under- 
standing the psychological implications of such phenomena in terms of a 
psychodynamic methodology applicable to, and partly derived from, this 
particular society. Therein lies the complementary situation of functional and 
psychoanalytic approach, a situation analogous to that of the analyst in his 
clinical dream-interpretations.” 

One factor calling for functionalism is the subjectivity and associative 
proclivities of primitive man which weave an emotional pattern embracing 
all the provinces of his culture. Magic, religion, myth, ritual, and fashion 
become inextricably intertwined.” Functionalism and the psychological 
vantage provide a frame of reference flexible and wide enough to accommodate 
the variables in our picture. The growing concern with ritual in its relation to 
myth is an example of such an outlook. Kluckhohn develops a theory of myth 
as a description of ritual. “‘Myth,” he writes, ‘‘. . . may express not only the 
latent content of rituals but of other culturally organized behaviors.” He 
tentatively suggests that ‘myth and ritual provide... a cultural storehouse 
of adjustive responses for individuals.”” Myth satisfies the expectancy of the 
familiar. One of its elements, innate in mankind, is ‘‘to make the future pre- 
dictable by making it conform to the past.’’ Hence the stability of myth and 


18 Hallowell, 1947, p. 547. 
19 Hallowell, 1947, p. 552. 
20 Franz Boas, The Mind of Primitive Man (New York, 1911), pp. 209, 238. 
21 Kluckhohn, 1942, p. 54; subsequent quotations are on pp. 65, 66, 69. 
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ritual which “‘are reinforced because they reduce the anticipation of disaster.”’ 
This idea of myth reinforcing tradition and cultural continuity Malinowski 
had earlier maintained,” and poets like Eliot lamented its loss. Cassirer 
also realizes that rite and myth are connected, and that of the two the former 
has achieved a greater degree of stability. Rites, he says, are ‘‘motor manifesta- 
tions of psychic life.” 

However, unanimity on this subject is far from achieved. Radin finds that 
an elimination of the literary and historical aspects distorts the situation; 
that instead of giving the anthropologist the point of view of the people it 
does exactly the opposite.* 

And yet it would seem that a functional approach eliminates no aspect that 
is functional. If literary and historical considerations are relevant to the 
study of any particular society, then, obviously, they should receive their 
share of emphasis, but only in proportion to the role they actually play in 
the total cultural configuration. The oversight of some ‘‘functionalists’’ in 
this respect need not reflect on the theory. Still, the antinomy remains. Chase, 
who generalizes about myth, often citing Paul Radin and Ruth Benedict, 
postulates that myth is literature and a product of the imagination. Hallowell, 
on the other hand, tells us that in the specific case of the northern Ojibwa no 
fiction, as we understand it, exists. They believe their sacred stories and tales.” 

The question of symbolism in myth has also sustained long contention. 
There is here, as in other inquiries of myth, no paucity of theorizing. Among 
those philosophers of the eighteenth century who took myth seriously, and 
among the anthropologists of the nineteenth century, the issue did not fail 
to rise. Primitive man was sometimes conceived to be manipulating symbols 
with the facility of a Yeats or an Eliot. Later, Jung and his followers de- 
veloped a theory of the phylogenetic transmission of symbols in which the 
“collective psyche’’ acted as a repository.% Anthropologists promptly de- 
nounced these views for their speculativeness and transcultural generalities. 
Here, however, I am concerned with recent thinking and the possibilities of a 
compromise. I can but briefly touch on so vast and fast expanding a subject. 

Malinowski, whose views have been widely accepted, finds that myth is 
not symbolic “‘but a direct expression of its subject matter....”” Chase 
points out that Vico, Herder, Malinowski, Radin, and others say that myth 
need be no more symbolic than any other form of art. But Kluckhohn enter- 
tains the opposite view. Myths can be “symbolic representations of the 
dominant configurations of the particular culture.’ Cassirer is another 


® Malinowski, 1926, p. 91. 

% Cassirer, Myth of the State, 1946, p. 28. 

* Paul Radin, “The Nature and Problems of Mexican Indian Mythology,” JAF, 57 (1944), 
26-36. 

*% Hallowell, 1947, p. 547. 

*C.G. Jung, Psychology of the Unconscious (New York, 1927); Psychology and Alchemy 
(New York, 1950). 
*? Malinowski, 1926, p. 19. 
*8 Chase, 1949, p. 107; see also p. 144, n. 59. 
** Kluckhohn, 1942, p. 54. 
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with this view. In myth, he tells us, we find an ‘‘objectification of man’s social] 
experience” in terms of emotions “‘intuited” and projected into images,” 4 
common and powerful stimulus to such mythopoeic feelings is the phenomenon 
of death. The cardinal point here is that primitive man does not, in the ma. 
jority of cases, know he is performing a symbolical operation any more than 
the dreamer, for instance, is aware of this fact. Symbolism can also be on the 
unconscious level. 

To resolve this apparent paradox in mythological symbolism two facts 
must be stressed. First, symbolism is a term of vast range. It includes repre. 
sentational activities on the most varied levels, ranging from the simplest 
and most spontaneous to the most learned and complex. Symbolism need not 
be only the intellectual and highly conscious process of representing an ab- 
straction or an emotion by an appropriate (appropriate through a host of 
associations) figure, which is often the type of symbolism in the poetry of 
sophisticated cultures. In fact, psychologists and semanticists are continually 
discovering the paramount role of symbolism in human life. Cassirer defines 
man as an “animal symbolicum.’* Indeed, Cassirer approaches the whole 
problem of human experience and of epistemology through analysis of symbolic 
means and methods.® Literature on this topic of symbolism is generous.® 
But the point I wish to make is that there are innumerable types of symbolic 
processes, ranging from the mere sign Yerkes has found among higher primates 
to the involved noniconic representations which demand a considerable 
learning process and are the exclusive property of Homo sapiens. 

The second point is that symbolism can also exist on different levels of 
consciousness. A person dreaming may be said to ‘“‘symbolize’’ certain atti- 
tudes or mental configurations. The same applies to the contents of phantasy 
and to ‘‘projective systems.” In language, words are symbols; and grammar, 
the way ideas are grouped and related, also indicates the dominant mental 
traits within a particular culture. This idea of the unconscious residue in a 
symbol is not new. It was born with the Freudian analysis of dreams and de- 
veloped from Jung to Roheim. Here the investigator’s responsibility is to 
avoid a biological master-key to symbols of different cultures and to eschew 
speculations undocumented by specific and interrelated evidence within a 
cultural context. In pursuing this discussion, I have been drawing to a rather 
obvious conclusion: myth by being symbolic does not necessarily imply that 
primitive man is a philosopher or a subtle poet. Anthropologists know how 
primitive art can be simple, concrete, and symbolic at the same time. 

The preceding discussion of particular problems in myth can only point to 
certain dangers in the lapses into monistic and simplified approaches. In 

80 Cassirer, Myth of the State, 1946, pp. 47 ff. 

31 Cassirer, 1944, p. 26; see also Hallowell, 1947, p. 550. 

* Ernst Cassirer, Philosophie der Symbolischen Formen, 2 vols. (Berlin, 1924). 

% George H. Mead, Mind, Self and Society (Chicago, 1934); Robert M. Yerkes, Chim- 
panzees (New Haven, 1943); Alfred R. Lindesmith and A. L. Strauss, Social Psychology (New 
York, 1949); Langer, 1942; A. Irving Hallowell, ‘‘Personality Structure and the Evolution 


of Man,” American Anthropologist, 52 (1950), 159-173; Leslie A. White, ““The Symbol: The 
Origin and Basis of Human Behavior,” Philosophy of Science, '7 (1940), 451-463. 
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the psychoanalytic treatment of mythology similar lapses have occurred. 
The significance of these lapses is historical; for in psychoanalytic theory 
and in its application to folklore, there has been a clear trend, from the theories 
of early psychoanalysts (Freud, Abraham, Jung, Adler, and Rank) to those 
of modern psychologists and anthropologists (Fromm, Roheim, Kluckhohn, 
Erikson, Hallowell, and Kardiner), towards the recognition of culturally 
confined, empiric, and environmental evidence.* Anthropologists have been 
moving away from a strictly physical, empiric study of cultures towards an 
analysis of a cultural unit and a functional understanding of its phenomena. 
This rapprochement is manifest in Opler’s statement that anthropologists, 
parallel to psychoanalysts, have also noted how culture (ego-ideal) is prone 
to express ‘‘deep seated” wishes (id), and that man’s supernatural world is 
“largely a response to wish-fulfillment.” The individual (ego), constantly on 
trial, is ever seeking to adapt the ideal, fictitious world specified by culture 
to living reality.* 

The work of Kardiner and Linton is another example of this rewarding 
accord between psychoanalytic methods and anthropological discipline.* 
The patent errors of the classical school of psychoanalysis are carefully avoided. 
A brief statement of these errors may be useful. First was the generic approach 
to problems of symbolization and behavior largely dependent on culture and 
environment. Freud’s Viennese clinical data often intrude at a critical point 
of his analysis of primitive cultures and force upon him a conclusion by no 
means ineluctable.*” His concepts of the primal horde and the Oedipus situa- 
tion, frequent in Western culture but absent among the Marquesans, are not 
verified by anthropological studies. Second was the tendency towards specu- 
lation.** Theories of a collective psyche, the phylogenetic transmission of 
symbols, and the strict parallelisms between ontogenetic and phylogenetic 
development are regarded by modern psychoanalysts with considerable 
dubiety. Third, many theories of the classical school imply not only ethno- 
centricism in their concept of the primeval family but cultural evolutionism 
in their suppositions of ethnic and mental layers. Such implications neglect 
the basic facts of contacts between cultures and the complex interaction of 
heredity and environment. And, fourth, the older psychodynamics proved 
in the opinion of modern authorities too rigid and deterministic to cope 
successfully with the plasticity of man in a certain context. 


4 Patrick Mullahy, Oedipus, Myth and Complex (New York, 1948), provides a critical 
survey of the field. 

% Morris E. Opler, “The Psychoanalytic Treatment of Culture,” Psychoanalytic Review, 
22 (1935), 153. 

* Kardiner et al., 1945; see also A. Kardiner, The Individual and His Society (New York, 
1939); R. Linton, The Cultural Background of Personality (New York, 1945); R. Linton, ed. 
The Science of Man in the World Crisis (New York, 1945). 

7 Sigmund Freud, “Totem and Taboo,” in Basic Writings of Sigmund Freud (New York, 
1938), p. 851, is one example out of many; see also Group Psychology and the Analysis of the 
Ego (New York, n. d.); Selected Papers on Hysteria and Other Psychoneuroses (Nervous and 
Mental Disease Monograph Series, 4, 1920). 

8 Jung, 1927, p. xlvii. The Author’s Note indicates this tenor. 
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The idea of “basic personality,” on the other hand, provides a much more 
satisfying technique of studying the relations between culture and personality, 
For any society the basic personality is that ‘‘shared by the bulk of the society’s 
members.” It represents a background of common experiences and is in turn 
the prime source of “projective techniques.” The study of folklore as a pro. 
jective technique of a certain basic personality in a specific culture is thus 
illuminated by the whole culture constellation of participant phenomena.” 
Were the basic personality of a society to be exhaustively characterized, one 
might foresee the possibility of deriving its folklore. But the possibility of 
“forging” folklore is remote. As Kardiner himself points out, many problems 
still remain unsolved. The technique of psychoanalytic synthesis must cope 
with an immense gamut of social processes of which only the most fundamental 
are adequately known. In sophisticated societies the task is even more for- 
midable. 

But in the meantime the distinct advantages of the psychoanalytic approach 
must not be overshadowed. Weston La Barre, in an article cited in footnote 
3, has undertaken a critical, historical exposé of this approach in which the 
weaknesses are decried and the numerous profits ignored. Yet profits, both 
direct and incidental, abound. Perhaps the most rewarding characteristic of 
the psychoanalytic approach is its capacity to correlate all provinces of a 
culture and to focus pertinent data on the study of myth. This we clearly 
see in the work of modern analysts. It is also what Wundt had in mind when 
he selected the transverse rather than the longitudinal approach to folklore.“ 
This latter method had the disadvantage of detaching folklore from its live 
context for the convenience of study. As Marett points out, the psychoanaly- 
tic method can also be applied to problems of cultural dynamics and survival.” 
Beside cultural contacts, an internal process of selection is at work. The 
surface of the body of custom in a society must be “likewise apprehended as 
a process of mind” if we are to penetrate into the core of motivation. Boas 
gives still another reason for studying the unconscious processes when he 
writes that “. . . the origin of customs of primitive man must not be looked 
for in rational processes.’’ In the social field, projective screens can be utilized 
as “‘a diagnostic indicator of changes in the social order.’ And as Linton puts 
it, sociology cannot dispense with an accurate insight in its own culture, an 
insight gained by the psychological analysis of folk material and belief.® In 


39 Kardiner et al., 1945, p. viii. 

40 It is interesting to observe the reflection of basic personality and dominant psychological 
traits of a culture in its myth. The emphasis on obedience in Tanala culture, and the hostility 
and anxiety patterns of Alor are expressed in their respective myths. Also noteworthy is the 
correspondence between the number of tension points in a culture and the dominance of 
projective systems. Comanche folklore is relatively poor because the pattern of growth in this 
culture needs few compensatory systems, mutilation and repression of impulses being in- 
frequent. 

4t Wilhelm Wundt, Elements of Folk Psychology (New York, 1916), pp. 7 ff. 

“@R. R. Marett, Psychology and Folklore (London, 1920), pp. 16 ff. 

* Boas, 1911, p. 227. 

“ Kardiner et al., 1945, p. 46. 

45 Linton, 1945, p. xvi. 
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primitive societies without written records, ‘“‘only through knowledge of 
man’s mental processes can we ever hope to reconstruct the past,” Rivers 
writes.© And in psychology, Wundt informs us that “folk psychology is an 
indispensable supplement to the psychology of individual consciousness.’’*” 
These are not claimed to be the sole merits of a psychological approach to 
folklore. They are intended as illustrations of advantages gleaned in diverse 
fields of endeavor, some incidental to the study of myth, others intimately 
related. 

Cooperation of anthropological, social, and psychological disciplines in the 
study of myth constitutes, then, an effective technique. But the relation 
between myth and certain factors still needs, I think, careful investigation. 
They deserve mention because a psychodynamic method is likely to over- 
look these aspects which once were considered the prime source of myth. 
The factors I have in mind are historical, geographical, esthetic, and linguistic. 
To assert that myth is solely one or the other of these elements is no longer 
tenable. But to disregard them utterly is only to repeat a classical error in 
this field. Here I can but briefly point to the necessity of such considerations. 

1. Myth, as mentioned earlier, has a history and a development. The old 
theory of euhemerism is an attempt to understand the genesis of myth. It is 
now generally accepted that the folktale preceded mythology in human 
history. But can the concept of the culture hero be considered as an inter- 
mediary stage, as Susanne Langer implies?“ And to what extent are ancestors 
and legendary or historical figures transmuted into the gods of mythology? 
These are questions we need to answer in an exhaustive analysis of myth. 
Another problem in this connection is realized by Kardiner. It is the problem 
of applying the psychodynamics of his method to a wide temporal arc of the 
society under investigation.*® The relation between basic personality and 
historical development needs to be established. One event might work a 
crucial change in both the basic personality and the projective system of a 
particular culture. For example, a tidal wave on an island may necessitate a 
change in economy and the introduction of different religious concepts and 
new personality-configurations.” These will naturally be reflected in myth. 
The difficulty remains that primitive societies, whose myths lend themselves 
to examination with relative ease, are also the most poorly documented 
historically. 

2. Primitive man depends largely on his environment. Anthropologists know 
how the geographical scene of a society, especially of an isolated society, is a 
forceful factor in the total conformation of its culture. Psychologists also 
recognize that drives and attitudes are often modeled by imminent needs 
springing from surroundings. An adequate psychodynamics to study myth 
must tune itself to a physical as well as to a social ambiance. But my purpose is 


““W.H. R. Rivers, Psychology and Ethnology (London, 1926), p. 7; also see Levette David- 
son, “Folklore as a Supplement to Western History,” Nebraska History, 29 (1948), 3-15. 

“ Wundt, 1916, p. 3. 

* Langer, 1942, pp. 181 ff.; also Chase, 1949, pp. 86-88. 

* Kardiner et al., 1945, pp. 413 ff. 
°° A Tanala example is in Kardiner, 1939, pp. 251-290. 
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not to emphasize the milieu and raise complicated questions of environmental. 
ism." My purpose is merely to guard against overlooking a component in 
society which can denude for us the initial associations of custom, rite, and 
folklore. The function of historical knowledge is partly to rediscover these asso. 
ciations. Often a geographical fact is as effective. Boas, for instance, mentions 
the Eskimo taboo of forbidding the use of seal and caribou on the same day ag 
perhaps the outcome of a custom regulated by environment.” When the 
Eskimos hunt inland they have no seals; when they hunt on the coast they 
have no caribou. Alteration of seasons and hunting habits in a repetitive 
sequence form the custom which is then confirmed as a taboo. 

3. We have seen that there are writers who subscribe to the theory that 
myth is literature, art, a pure figment of the imagination. Chase and Krappe 
are of this inclination.® It is a view open to grave objections. At best it points 
to an aspect of myth which needs to be examined and correlated with other 
elements in the mythological picture. On the other hand, psychoanalytic 
concern with phantasy has not matured into a comprehension of art. The 
relation between myth and poety, between myth and epic, is only super. 
ficially familiar.“ Another factor must also be considered. Among modern 
anthropologists, Radin is the one most impressed by temperamental and 
individual variation in primitive societies once believed perfectly homo- 
geneous. Consequently, the role of the exceptional individual, especially of 
the primitive bard, cannot be dismissed. Gladys Reichard tells us that the 
professional tale-reciter plays a considerable part in modulating the tradition 
of his tribe through his manipulation and reinterpretation of old stories.* 
Perhaps it is by resolving the problem of individual contribution to communal 
lore that questions of artistic import in myth can be settled. 

4. The efforts of early philologists to interpret myth were not successful.” 
The theories of Max Miiller, the most striking in this school, elaborate the 
relation between language and myth. Basically, mythology is the product 
of the ambiguity of denotations in language, Miiller finds.® It is the discrep- 
ancy between thought and discursive expression. This, Miiller illustrates by 
the puns on certain Greek words in a legend like that of Pyrrha and Deucalion. 
His postulates rest on the etymological kinship between Indo-European 
languages. But these monistic and obsolete theories have only the interest 
of an example to be shunned. The point of real interest in conjoining language 
and myth is of a different nature. It is a point of philosophical significance, 


51 Alexander Goldenweiser, Anthropology (New York, 1946), pp. 443 ff. 

52 Boas, I9II, p. 222. 

58 A. H. Krappe, La genése des mythes (Paris, 1938). 

4 Langer, 1942, pp. 196 ff. 

55 Paul Radin, Primitive Man as a Philosopher (New York, 1927); Primitive Religion (New 
York, 1937). 

56 Gladys A. Reichard, “Individualism and Mythological Style,” JA F, 57 (1944), 16-26. 

57 Chase, 1949, pp. 38-49. 

58 Max Miiller, Contributions to the Science of Mythology (London, 1897); Chips from a 
German Workshop (New York, 1869), vol. 1. 
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one that Cassirer has given much attention. As I understand it, the crucial 
question is, How does the continuous stream of impression and thought 
express itself in segregated ideational forms and symbols of myth, language, 
art, and science? And why are these ideational units selected, among infinite 
possibilities, to cope with reality? Viewed in this manner, Cassirer suggests 
that symbols, in their widest sense, as means of grasping reality, must not 
be considered as imitations and representations of an external world but as 
organs and forces of reality itself, each positing ‘‘a world of its own.’ The 
relation between language and myth takes now a new aspect. Language and 
myth as twin symbolic forms are prehistoric, Susanne Langer is convinced." 
And both reflect the same intuitive scope about man and nature. The parallel- 
ism becomes still more enlightening if we subscribe to Cassirer’s thesis that 
myth and language have played the same role in “the evolution of thought 
from momentary experience to enduring conceptions.’ 

A simple way to conclude this discussion of an approach to myth is by re- 
emphasizing the need for a method flexible and wide enough to include the 
yaried aspects of an amorphous subject overlapping many fields of formal 
inquiry. At the same time an adequate methodology must possess enough 
rigor to avoid the traditional errors committed in the study of myth. The 
latest psychoanalytic investigations have revealed new and important facets 
of myth. It is hoped that such investigations may be compensated or ex- 
panded to apprehend historical, geographical, esthetic, and linguistic factors, 
components all in the mythological whole. 


The Covington, no. 50, 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 


 Cassirer, Myth of the State, 1946, pt. 1; Language and Myth, 1946. 
% Cassirer, Language and Myth, 1946, p. 8. 

Langer, 1942, Translator’s Preface, p. ix. 

® Cassirer, Language and Myth, 1946, p. 43. 
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MARIA CADILLA DE MARTINEZ, 1886-195] 


I remember a tiny old lady, her face haunted by months of suffering and illness, saying 
‘There is still so much to do.” But even more vivid is my memory of her indomitable 
courage to face whatever lay ahead, her faith that came from a lifetime of selfless work, 
her steadfast belief in God, and the love, respect, and affection that she won from the 
people of her homeland. 

About the turn of the century it was not easy for a woman in Puerto Rico to mould 
her own career and to obtain international recognition in her chosen field. But the de- 
termination and desire of Dofia Cadilla de Martinez to teach and to learn carried her, a 
young teacher fresh from the Washington Institute, Washington, D. C., through to her 
final scholastic achievement in 1933, the degree of Doctor of Philosophy and Letters 
from the University of Madrid. 

The years between were filled with the work she loved—teaching, and then writing 
the many pages dedicated to preserving the history and folklore of her beloved Puerto 
Rico. To read any of her numerous works is to feel her love for the island and its people, 
and later, her sadness at so much of the song, legend, and music being discarded and 
forgotten. Were it not for her La Poesia Popular en Puerto Rico and her Recordando el 
Pasado Histérico, there would be little to guide her successors to the folklore of her 
country. 

However, it is hard to think of Dofia Cadilla de Martinez only as the truly great 
intellectual figure that she was. It is much easier to remember her as a person. Her 
love of children and of children’s songs and stories led her to collect the tales told by 
generations of mothers in Puerto Rico so that future children might hear and love them. 
Reading her Cuentos a Lillian, dedicated to her daughter, is like hearing her tell the 
stories which delighted her children. And one can imagine her sitting for hours with the 
old people of the country and their sons and daughters, listening to the old songs so 
that they might be recorded and kept. Those years spent searching for traditions pro- 
vided the few documents there are today of Puerto Rico’s colorful past. For her work was 
concerned not only with places and dates but with people, how they lived and how they 

felt, how they danced and how they sang, how they rejoiced and how they mourned. 

She was also interested in the future of the island and its people and the place of 
women in its society. Her civic achievements make a work in themselves. She taught 

and wrote, first in Arecibo, the town of her birth, and later in San Juan and the University 
of Puerto Rico. And her life was made complete by a happy marriage and the birth of 
three daughters. 

But with all the accomplishments, all the publications, all the civic work, all the 
honors that she received both in Puerto Rico and as an internationally recognized his- 
torian and folklorist, one of her greatest contributions was to the children whom she 
taught to love and respect the traditions of their heritage, for these children, grown up, 
remember and love her. 

Now she is gone, her work unfinished. But although “‘there is still so much to do,” 
there are others who have learned from her, who cherish and appreciate her work, and 
who will try to carry on with her memory in their hearts. 


Santurce, Puerto Rico LisA LEKIS 
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NATIVE MYTH AND MODERN RE- 
LIGION AMONG THE KLAMATH 
INDIANS 


By RoBErT F. SPENCER 


N A RECENT STUDY! of social change among the Klamath Indians 

of southern Oregon, informants revealed an unformalized synthesis of 

aboriginal and modern Christian religious beliefs. These involve, among 
other ideas, an identification of the Klamath culture hero with personages in 
the Christian pantheon such as the God-Father, Jesus, and Satan. This is of 
interest since the contemporary Klamath have lost all formalized aspects of 
their older culture. The major institutions of the past have fallen by the way 
and, in their overt forms at least, have been replaced by those of the encroach- 
ing Anglo-American society. Acculturation is so far along that the observer 
can elicit only covert survivals of aboriginal ideas. Although the tone of the 
folk culture has been lost by the Klamath, the reservation life, a common 
economy, and the wardship status enforced by external governmental agencies 
combine to effect a haphazard solidarity in the group. It is hence not sur- 
prising to discover a rephrasing of older values to meet modern situations. 
A case in point is the attempt by many tribal members, young and old, to 
find continuity in folklore and so to read Christian meaning into aboriginal 
myth. 

Klamath culture of the past was not essentially different in its orientation 
from that of many western tribes. Because the tribe was geographically mar- 
ginal to several culture areas, it is possible to note the composite nature of its 
culture and to discern the realignment and reintegration of elements which 
it shared with California, the Plateau-Basin, and the Northwest Coast. In 
its overall configuration, the native culture differed from that of the adjacent 
gathering peoples because the Klamath had settled on the lakes and marshes 
of the region and depended on fish and a wild water-lily. Beyond the basic 
economic structure, however, one may note the California flavor of the separa- 
tistic hamlets with their loose social and political organization; the weakly 
developed (and possibly late) wealth complex, suggestive of the Northwest 
and the Oregon coast; and the formalized shamanistic religion which points 
to affinities with tribes in the Plateau, California, and elsewhere.” 


1 This paper is based on data collected during two summer field sessions, 1948 and 1949, 
on the Klamath Reservation. Field research was subsidized by grants no. 21 (Reserve Fund, 
1947) and no. 1132 (1949) from the American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, and by 
research funds from the Department of Anthropology, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

? Cf. Leslie Spier, Klamath Ethnography (University of California Publications in American 
Archaeology and Ethnology, 30, Berkeley, 1930), 224-325; Verne F. Ray, Cultural Relations 
in the Plateau of Northwestern America (F. W. Hodge Anniversary Volume, III, Los Angeles, 
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To treat aboriginal Klamath religion under three headings of shamanism, 
power quest, and cosmology is patent oversimplification. In nature and 
content these features formed an integrated configuration reflecting a Major 
cultural preoccupation. It is true that the shaman in each community played 
a dominant role and in his capacity as curer, magician, and entertainer com. 
manded the utmost in social prestige. On the other hand, as was common jn 
western North America, every individual, at puberty and thereafter, de. 
liberately and repeatedly sought contact with a variably defined spirit world, 
Thus Klamath culture had a variation of the American Indian guardian. 
spirit theme. Less specifically formalized, and so perhaps, less well integrated, 
were the elements of myth and tale, the rationalizations for the presence of 
various natural phenomena, for eschatology, and for the general conception 
of the universe. Like adjacent tribes, the Klamath interested themselves jn 
animal spirits. These were of particular importance in providing shamanistic 
power. In the individual power quest, however, the sources from which spiritual 
forces emanated were less specifically defined. A rather wide range of super- 
natural powers was recognized, some being animals, some vaguely anthro. 
pomorphic, others relating to such na‘ural features as mountains, streams, 
rocks, or even landmarks like Crater Lake. In respect to these forces an 
involved folklore has arisen which allows some classification of the Klamath 
concepts of the supernatural. In this realm, for example, are views about 
the abode of the dead and the nature of ghosts and souls, these being carefully 
differentiated from nonhuman spirits.’ Here too is a body of myth relating 
to superhuman dwarf men and women, to the forces in specific places or 
natural phenomena in the Klamath terrain, and finally, the most important 
for this discussion, to the culture hero, the anthropomorphic Kemu’kemps:! 

Kemu’kemps, while not usually identified with an animal spirit, has many 
characteristics suggesting the folklore regarding Coyote in the Plateau- 
Basin. He is at once creator and trickster, angrily forbidding in some contexts, 
indifferent in others, and in still others a ludicrous buffoon. 

Essentially human in conceptualization (a myth complex relating to a 
human hero also occurs in adjacent regions), Kemu’kemps is sometimes 
identified with the marten, whose younger brother is weasel, and with the 
winds.® In the myths assembled by Gatschet, he constantly rivals his magically 
born son ‘AySiS, whose destruction he repeatedly plans, often with the result 
of encompassing his own. Weather, such as rain or heat, was also attributed 
to him. Kemu’kemps is also the creator, and there are numerous folktales 
which tell how he brought various locations into being. At his instigagion, 





1939), cf. 145-149; Erminie Voegelin, Culture Element Distributions: Northeastern California 
(Anthropological Records, 7: 2, Berkeley, 1942). 

3 Spier, 1930, pp. 100 ff. 

‘Cf. Albert Samuel Gatschet, The Klamath Indians of Southwestern Oregon (U.S. Geological 
Survey, Contributions to North American Ethnology, Washington, 1890), pt. 1, Ixxix-lxxxv, 
and pt. 2, 138-140. A summary is also given by Spier, 1930, loc. cit. 
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Crow’s laughter turned the human and animal objects of his wrath into stones,* 
the basalt outcropping which are today pointed out around the Klamath 
Reservation as evidence for the truth of the old tale. To summarize, while 
the culture hero was not himself a source of power for men, the forces at his 
command were essentially the same as those which every Klamath sought in 
, formalized quest. Although concerned with natural phenomena like winds, 
heat, and rain, Kemu’kemps was on the whole indifferent to the fate of men. 
Like other anthropomorphic or zoémorphic culture heroes, he became the 
theme of many tales, a source of amusement and entertainment in the abori- 
ginal Klamath culture. But even though humor was present in the tales con- 
cerning him, he appears to have been regarded as real and with a slight tinge 
of awe. There is no question of his marked importance in the aboriginal 
culture. 

To evaluate properly the Klamath culture hero in the modified setting 
of the contemporary society, attention must be paid to the religious modifi- 
cations in the group since the inception of culture change through the encroach- 
ment of Anglo-American settlers. The Klamath were never drawn into 
hostilities with the Whites, unlike their linguistic relatives, the Modoc. 
Contacted sporadically by Europeans from 1825 on, the Klamath were 
ultimately drawn into a treaty with the United States in 1864. This reflected 
pioneer movements to the west and the growth of White population in Oregon. 
An enforced culture change began with the treaty.’ There was as a result 
proscription of the shaman’s ecstatic curing activities and an intensity of 
Christian missionization. Other introductions included a new technology, 
White education in reservation boarding schools, a new status in relation to 
an established administrative agency, and new concepts of property, society, 
and political tribe. The result was in some instances chaotic rebellion, a 
resistance which took the form not so much of open revolt but rather of a 
half-hearted and often uncomprehending shift to new cultural values and 
patterns. The effects are observable today in the tacit rejection of governmental 
administration and external Euro-American social goals, and in the dis- 
organization of society and personality on the reservation. 

Klamath history is well known since the treaty of 1864. Like many western 
American tribes, the Klamath were ripe for the native messianic movements, 
the cults which promised a return to the past and implied expulsion of the 
European oppressor. An example is the Ghost Dance of 1870.° Here Christian 


*Gatschet, pt. 1, 131-132. Some informants suggest that the name for Crow or Raven, 
Ka’akemps, is the same as Kemu’kemps. This is doubtful, of course. Parenthetically, many 
modern Klamath insist that there are no snakes in the Williamson River valley because all 
were turned to stone by Crow’s laughter. 

™Philleo Nash, “The Place of Religious Revivalism in the Formation of the Intercultural 
Community on Klamath Reservation,” in Social Anthropology of North American Tribes, 
ed. Fred Eggan (Chicago, 1937), pp. 385-412. 

*Nash, 1937, loc. cit. 

‘Leslie Spier, The Ghost Dance of 1870 among the Klamath of Oregon (University of Washing- 
ton Publications in Anthropology, 2: 2, Seattle, 1927), 39-56. 
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elements, like the sign of the cross, were interspersed with native Klamath 
traits relating to the shamanistic seance and to the aboriginal folklore. The 
acculturation process also involved modification and integration of Ghost 
Dance forms introduced from adjacent tribes.° The growth of tribal, rather 
than hamlet, factions split the reservation at this time, and there was the 
pattern, familiar among other Indians, of chief rivalling shaman and of pro- 
gressive against conservative. While the 1870 cult is one abortive attempt 
at native cultural revival, the post-contact history of the Klamath is replete 
with illustrations of a religiously conceived resistance to the disrupting 
pressures from without. Variously listed are the Earthlodge Cult, the Dream 
Dance, and several other revivalistic and messianic forms." 

By about 1900, nativistic movements on the Klamath Reservation had 
burned themselves out. Tribal life of a half century ago was fraught with 
essentially the same problems which dog it today. People entered into economic 
competition in the greater society and became nominally Christian (and so 
lent Methodist sanctions to social institutions). However, the older values 
were only with difficulty accommodated to the new. One or two shamanistic 
practitioners survived but others felt that their power was gone. One infor. 
mant tells of her uncle, a shaman, saying sadly, ‘““My songs (shaman power) 
have left me.’’ Shamanism as an integrating factor in Klamath life and in 
that of other Pacific Northwest groups is reflected in another important 
movement, somewhat different from the frenzied Ghost Dance. This is the 
Shaker Cult, also a synthesis of native and Christian elements but with 
longer range objectives. Originating in the north in the 1880's, it diffused 
slowly, reaching the Klamath in 1914." Basically Christian in its orienta- 
tion, the Shaker Cult admits a fundamentalistic Protestant eschatology; 
but in its emphasis on a “‘God is Light’”’ theme, the employment of the cross 
as a particularly efficacious holy symbol, the use of bells, and the presence 
of curing seances, it assumed a peculiar flavor. Numerous aboriginal elements 
also are discernible."* Techniques reminiscent of shamanistic curing are en- 
ployed (for example, the removing of causes of disease from the sufferer’s 
body by means suggestive of shamanistic legerdemain), although the Shakers 
vigorously disclaim the older shamans, describe their work as of the devil, 
and insist that the spirit of God effects Shaker cures. But the Shaker Cult, 
too, although it enjoyed a following on the Klamath Reservation for some 
years, is dying. A few older people now meet in each other’s homes for services. 
The Shaker church at Chiloquin, Oregon, is now rarely used, and the younger 


10 Spier, 1927, p. 45. The Ghost Dance was evidently introduced from the Northern Paiute. 
The Klamath held that Kemu’kemps was coming from the south and that the dead were to 
return. See p. 53. 

1 Nash, 1937, pp. 412-435; cf. Cora DuBois, The 1870 Ghost Dance (Anthropological Records, 
3: 1, Berkeley, 1939), 130-134. 

2 Leslie Spier, The Prophet Dance of the Northwest and its Derivatives: The Source of the 
Ghost Dance (General Series in Anthropology, no. 1, Menasha, Wis., 1935), 54. 

18 Erna Gunther, “The Shaker Religion of the Northwest,” in Indians of the Urban North 
west, ed. Marian Smith (New York, 1949), pp. 37-76. 
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reservation residents are not attracted. Like its more dramatic predecessors, 
the Shaker religion fails as a bulwark against societal disorganization. 

The modern Klamath are in the main nominally Christian. Many are 
allied with local churches: Protestant groups attract a fair following; some 
are Roman Catholics; others now and again join the itinerant Pentecostal 
and Holiness groups. While many Klamath are unquestionably religious in 
the accepted Christian sense, the church offers a primary social outlet to 
those who value group association. Whatever the function of the church on 
the reservation today, apparently it has no aboriginal vestiges in its ritual 
or organization. It would be impossible to say to what extent tribal members 
find a link with the native past in the spiritual curing practices of such bodies 
as the Pentecostal Assemblies of God, which, however, clearly make no con- 
cessions to aboriginal concepts. 

It thus seems evident that the overt forms of tribal religion are gone. The 
Klamath majority is now avowedly Christian even though church affiliation 
is not universal. Religious attitudes seem highly diverse. Some individuals, 
while indifferent to religious tenet, are admittedly attracted by the display 
or by social opportunities. Some are devout, others ignore the churches en- 
tirely. Still others, whether or not church members, speculate on religious 
questions, show considerable introspective preoccupation, or are frankly 
curious about native religion and Christianity. Their opinions and attitudes 
demonstrate that the aboriginal past is not wholly dead. In this considera- 
tion, shamanistic curing may be ruled out, since modern medicine is generally 
accepted by the Klamath and, in any case, shamanistic patterns have merged 
with the decaying Shaker Cult. Since this is so, the less formalized aspects 
of the aboriginal religion survive to intrude now and again into modern con- 
ceptualization. 

The survival of cosmological features may still be observed here and there. 
For example, tales of people and animals turned to stone by Crow’s laughter 
are half-credulously recounted by young and old. A surviving custom or two, 
reflecting the older world-view, might also be noted. A boy who kills his first 
deer is well advised not to eat its meat himself. By giving the game away, 
he averts failure in his next hunting expedition. Hunting on the reservation 
today is a sport, no economic value being attached to it. (Aboriginally too, 
the Klamath were so well adapted to their specialized lake-marsh economy 
that hunting played a distinctly minor part.) This custom, which may stem 
from the emphasis on wealth and generosity, is laughed down today but it is 
still practised. Another very common belief is that animals can speak Klamath 
but not English. A howling coyote is recognized by young and old as a har- 
binger of death; the owl says, ‘“’Maklaks, ‘maklaks,’’ which ‘“‘when you hear 
it, it means somebody close to you is going to die.”” The Klamath word means 
human and refers to the tribe itself. Taboos on the first game of the hunter, 
the first wild foods gathered, as well as fear of the owl are widely distributed 
among western tribes. 

But more pertinent here are the modern Klamath views based on the past 
which either influence actual behavior or bridge a gap, conceptually, specu- 
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latively, or rationally, between past and present. There is good evidence 
that the need for the power quest has not entirely disappeared, while on 
the mythological side, notions concerning the culture hero Kemu’kemps often 
recur. 

The aboriginal power quest was highly formalized. Every Klamath, ap- 
parently regardless of sex, sought power frequently. While puberty was 
usually a starting point for these contacts with the supernatural, the power 
obtained could be lost and might be sought again. A series of related concepts 
existed : a sense of humility, fasting, a lonesome vigil, purification by sweating, 
and other elements encountered among many Indian tribes. The Klamath 
emphasized the inspirational song as evidence of the contact, and the word 
/Suw'i-s/ meant spirit song, spirit power, or the spirit itself, depending on 
context. With the breakdown of the older culture, missionary activity from 
without and the consequent imposition of new values, the formalized behavior 
associated with the power quest fell away. But because it was highly in. 
dividualized and unquestionably was an integrative factor in personality, 
it was not wholly abandoned. Probably the nativistic movements, the Shakers, 
the Pentecostalists, or the other emotional outlets permitted substitutions, 
One cannot gauge how widely persistent is a sense of individual rapport with 
the unseen world; certainly it is not discussed at the present time. The 
examples cited here are essentially unintentional expressions of older in- 
formants. Undoubtedly, these statements are an index to the emotions as- 
sociated with the institutionalized aboriginal quest. 

A paralytic woman, bedridden, aged about eighty, remarked as follows to me, 
“Every day I pray to the mountain. I lie here in my bed and I am sick and 
old and every morning I say to those mountains, I say, ‘Bless me, help me.’ 
I pray just like my mother taught me to do. I ask the river to help me. | 
say, ‘River, help me; give me strength.’ And I look over to that rock over 
there and I get help. My mother taught me to pray to rocks and mountains 
and to give some food to them before we eat. It’s just like in the Bible. | 
dream of those mountains at night. They kind of help you when you ask it.” 
She also recounts a visit to Crater Lake: ‘‘When I was young, I went up to 
Crater Lake with a woman I knew. She tied my eyes and led my horse, up, 
up. Then she said, ‘Untie your eyes,’ and I nearly fell off the horse. I saw a man 
standing on the water far away, just like in the Bible. He scared me so. I 
don’t know who that was, but I like to think of that man now.” The in- 
formant refers here to the common Klamath myth of water beings, visions of 
whom were apparently a significant part of the spirit quest. 

Another older male informant gives a similar view of natural phenomena: 
“‘When I was young, I used to hear my grandfather and father talking. They 
said to me, ‘You rustle around and get power; you pray to the rocks.’ I never 
did, but once I was sick and I tried it. ‘Help me, I am sick,’ I said. Oh, it 
was good; they kind of made me feel good, them mountains did. Now I’ma 
real Christian [a converted Shaker] and I pray to God and Christ. Those 
things help you, but maybe it’s the Devil that’s working against God.” 


14 Spier, 1930, pp. 94-100. 
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Other informants also give a hint of this attitude. Even where there is 
sophistication by virtue of education or long-time residence away from the 
group, one encounters statements like that of a woman, half-Klamath, half- 
Caucasian: “Those old Indians had a lot of sense. They kind of felt at home 
around here and they would get a lift just from talking to the mountains 
and lakes. It was like praying and it made them feel at peace. When I get 
up in the morning, I look first over there [at Mt. Pitt] and it makes me feel 
good too. Not that I pray in the old Indian way; that’s just idolatry. But 
it’s like the scenery kind of gets ahold of you even if I been seeing it all my 
life.” 

A possible indication of this attitude appears in the repeated warnings to 
children to avoid certain rocks and cliffs. ‘You might fall down and hurt 
yourself” is of course quite true; on the other hand, places about which some 
modern Klamath parents feel particularly uneasy were associated aboriginally 
with power sources. A strong drive in the past was fear that a child might be 
harmed through contact with ‘‘power.” Every effort was made to keep the 
child away from the shaman, the sweat lodge, the mourning place, and the 
like. (It may be noted that menstrual blood was placed near the cradled 
child to negate forces whose mere presence could harm the inexperienced.) 
These attitudes toward nature and the surrounding natural phenomena, at 
least as sources of uneasiness, still exist among younger Klamath of today. 

Also obtainable is evidence on attitudes toward the culture hero. Some 
offer a rational systematization of beliefs concerning him. Generally, this 
involves some interpretation in the light of Christian reasoning. Kemu’kemps, 
because of his essentially human characteristics, readily lends himself to 
identification with the Christian God. The middle-aged woman quoted above, 
struck by the linguistic parallels, notes: ‘Those old Indians were really 
Christians. It’s only the liquor around here that makes the unbelief and 
trouble. Kemu’kemps means the ‘Old One’; that’s God. He revealed himself 
to the Indians long before the Americans [sic] came. He had a son, too, 
‘Ay&i8, that’s just like Jesus. He created the world, just like it says in the 
Bible. If only those old Indians had been able to see it, they were close to 
God all the time. They lived good upright lives under his guidance. Another 
word for Kemu’kemps in our language is Playtul'kni-; that means the ‘One 
on High,’ ‘Somebody up there.’ That’s the name we give God in our language 
now. It’s all the same.”’ 

Not all informants are so definite in their syncretism. One elderly woman 
remarked: ‘‘Who is Kemu’kemps? I don’t know. Sometimes I think he’s 
God, but sometimes I think he must be Devil. Maybe he was just a story the 
old Indians made up. But they called him Playtul-kni- and that means God. 
My grandson asked me, ‘Gramma, who’s Kemu’kemps?’ I say, ‘I don’t know. 
Maybe he’s like God.’ ” In another connection she remarked: “I think that 
Kemu’kemps is Devil. He gets people into trouble; he leads them into tempta- 
tion. When I was a little girl, they said to me, ‘He’s no good; don’t believe 
that any more.’ But I don’t know. I see the icicles and I think of the wind and 
Kemu’kemps. He made the world and they call him Playtul’kni-. The Devil 
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is Mu-natul’kni- (“The One Below’’). They say Kemu’kemps is everywhere 
and that’s like God. I think about that sometimes.” 

Undoubtedly, a confusion arises because of the adoption by missionaries, 
years ago, of terms for the Christian God which the Klamath had applied to 
the culture hero. The overlapping of Christian and native concepts is readily 
seen and provides a basis for debate and doubt." It may be profitable to note 
some of the views and to determine how variable present attitudes are. There 
is scarcely any standardization except a very prevalent view that Kemu’kemps 
is somehow real. 

The statements which follow were made by Klamath in response to the 
general question: What is Kemu’kemps? One man, aged about seventy-four, 
remarked to Hiroto Zakoji, University of Oregon: “‘Kemu’kemps disappears 
when he wants to. He tells what will happen and it happens exactly. He gives 
power to the Indian doctors [shamans] and sends them their songs. But | 
heard in stories that Kemu’kemps does bad things; he does tricks. I think he 
is mean, too. God in the Bible is mean sometimes, too. In the Bible it says 
that God is a jealous god. That’s in the first Genesis [sic] and the Ten Com- 
mandments says that, too... . Sometimes I think Kemu’kemps is the Devil 
himself. There is a place near the dam over near Chiloquin on this side of 
the river. There is a big rock sticking out over there near a cave. Kemu’kemps 
tricks people to go there and dance when a girl reaches the age [puberty]. He 
misleads people. But God sometimes does bad things; he made Adam and 
Eve, but he also made the apple.” 

Two older male informants told separately versions of a myth about 
Kemu’kemps as a trickster. In the tale, the culture hero set what appeared 
to be venison up on poles. When the people present asked for some, he at once 
welcomed them to a feast. To their horror, they found that they were eating 
Kemu’kemps’ feces. The hero laughed and disappeared. The remarks of a 
man, aged sixty-two, are of interest: “‘Can you imagine him doing a thing 
like that? I think that’s just a disgusting old Indian story. God wouldn't do 
a thing like that, so Kemu’kemps must be Devil. But God made plagues in 
Egypt and maybe that’s what this was like.” 

Although some informants conclude that the culture hero is an older revela- 
tion of the Christian God, others, as may be seen, are equally convinced that 
he is allied with or is the Christian Satan. But the ambivalent attitude appears 
to be most characteristic. H. Zakoji, of the University of Oregon, reports the 
following statement from a 74-year-old male informant: ‘‘I don’t know what 
he is, God or Devil or what he is. According to the Bible, we worship one 
God. Nobody ever saw God and white people say that. That’s what gets me. 
Kemu’kemps dealt with the Indians only. He must be before Christ came 
and he must have disappeared when Christ came.’ In another connection, he 
said to me: “If Kemu’kemps disappeared when Christ came, then Christ 
conquered him. They say when Christ died, he conquered sin and the Devil. 


15 These statements suggest the views of Father Wilhelm Schmidt and their implications as 
given in his High Gods of North America (Oxford, 1933), especially chap. 8. 
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That’s why Kemu’kemps disappeared when Christ came. But then I remember 
them talking when I was young about how Kemu’kemps was coming back. 
That was all lies so I guess Kemu’kemps must be the Devil. Still, they say 
he created all just like God. I don’t know how to figure it.” 

Mention was made above that the culture hero had a son who was born 
miraculously. The possible relationship between ‘AySiS and Jesus has caught 
the fancy of some. A man of seventy comments: ‘Yes, Kemu’kemps and 
God are one and the same. There’s a story that says how Kemu’kemps saved 
a woman’s baby when she jumped into the fire and that baby was raised as 
his own son. I don’t believe it. God created all living things. He made the 
Devil, too. I think ‘Ay&iS is the Devil because he’s always trying to get the 
best of his father. We old Indians knew about God but we didn’t know 
about our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ.” 

A 56-year-old woman remarked: “‘Yes, Kemu’kemps is God and he had a 
son, just like Jesus. ‘AySiS even dies and comes alive again in the old Indian 
stories, and that’s like the Christians teach. And that Holy Ghost business, 
that’s the power that God gives. The Indians knew about that. That’s why 
you say ‘Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.’ ” 

But so concise a syncretism of aboriginal and Christian religious elements 
is rare. Younger people vary greatly in belief. One man, about thirty-eight, 
noted: ‘‘Kemu’kemps? They told us stories about him when we were kids. 
They said he’s like God. It doesn’t matter to me. Maybe he is; they always 
say how he made everything around here. Maybe he did; things get that way 
somehow.” A 31-year-old woman remarked: ‘“‘Kemu’kemps stuff is what 
they tell kids. That’s old Indian devil-talk. I don’t know nothing about it.” 
And a 16-year-old girl stated: “I’ve heard my grandmother talk about 
Kemu’kemps. That’s kind of scary stuff like the dead coming back to haunt 
you. There’s a cave up on the Sprague River where they say Kemu’kemps 
used to live. Maybe he still lives there. Anyway, I wouldn’t walk up that 
road in the dark.” 

A woman of about fifty-five, when questioned about the religious training 
she gave the grandchild entrusted to her care, answered: “Children learn 
about the Bible very fast. I tell my granddaughter the old Bible stories and 
she likes to hear them. But I steer off of that old Indian stuff. I think we ought 
to get away from those old Indian superstitions. I'll sure get mad if anybody 
scares her with stories about those old Indian things like Kemu’kemps.”’ 

Her statement sets the tone for the future. The old beliefs are being lost, 
and although still very general, they stand out most vividly only in the minds 
of those who were raised in the period of the second Ghost Dance and the 
analogous revivalistic movements which followed it. While they obtained, 
during their upbringing, a detailed background of native Klamath mythology, 
they succeed, according to their own inclinations, in passing on their point of 
view to their descendants, or they may fail to do so. The attitudes indicated 
above are individual; no debate about the nature of Kemu’kemps or related 
concepts has been noted. While the formally organized religious groups, 
including the Shakers (however dependent on the aboriginal patterns of 
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shamanism and curing), consistently oppose any such conceptual survival, 
the point does not emerge as a significant controversy. 

Thus, despite the decline of Klamath culture, something of the aboriging| 
world-view persists. If the unformalized aspects of culture have a greater life. 
expectancy than the formalized and institutionalized ones, then the point of 
view reflected in myth, a series of cultural premises, must in some form out. 
last the setting of the point of view into motion through actual behavior. 
This has apparently happened among the Klamath. The overt behavioral 
aspects are gone entirely, but some individuals uneasily attempt to bridge 
gap. The mechanisms which produced a Ghost Dance and a Shaker Cult are 
now merely vestigial but still present. 


University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


KRYLOV’S "THE LION AND THE WOLF” 


TRANSLATED BY FERDINANDA W. REED 


The Lion for his breakfast dressed 
A tender lamb. Without behest 

A silly little dog came up, 

A most audacious, foolish pup, 

Ran about, 

In and out, 

Snatched morsels with her tiny jaws 
From under the majestic paws. 

And this, without reproof, the proud 
And mighty King of Beasts allowed. 


The Wolf hung round, pondering, 
“His wits must be wandering, 
That puppy—to let it— 

Not even a grumble, 

The Lion’s decrepit! 

The King has grown humble!” 

So toward the lamb Wolf also stretched a paw, 

But this turned out contrary to his wish. 

Himself was landed in the Lion’s dish. 

The Lion tore him limb from limb, and said, with grim guffaw, 
“My Friend, you erred to take your cue 

From what the little dog could do. 

She’s still a silly puppy, but 

It’s long since your eyeteeth were cut.” 


405 W. De la Guerra St., 
Santa Barbara, California 
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NINETEENTH-CENTURY YIDDISH 
FOLKSONGS OF CHILDREN IN 
EASTERN EUROPE 


By RutH RUBIN 


NE OF THE MOST INTERESTING CATEGORIES of folksongs 

is the children’s folksong. The ditty, the counting-out rhyme, the 

chant, all play a very important role in the life of the child. In song 
are mirrored two worlds: on the one hand, the feelings of the child itself, its 
temperament, imagination, playfulness, wisdom, humor, and often satire; 
and on the other hand, the views and sentiments of its elders and certain 
current events. Both adult and child have created for children. Both have at 
one time or another edited and improved each other’s compositions. 

Children’s songs among various peoples are often similar. They may contain 
the remnants of a custom which existed centuries ago. They may possess 
social significance or poetic value. In a rhyme, sung to the jumping of a rope, 
skipping about, playing hopscotch, turning in a ring game, or merely chanted, 
we may encounter an expression which has long since disappeared from 
current speech. And again, we may come across songs and chants which were 
written only yesterday and relate to an occurrence in our day. 

Henry Bett says: “It was only with the rise of the new science of folklore 
which really dates from early in the last century, that these rhymes and 
stories began to attract attention. Then it appeared that they were to be 
found all over Europe and that they have analogies among uncivilized peoples 
all over the world. It appeared also that many of them are of incredible 
antiquity, bearing unmistakable traces of origin in prehistoric times... . 
Many children’s rhymes contain recollections of chronicled history.’ 

Certainly if the science of general folklore is new, the science of Jewish 
folklore is even more recent. Jewish folklore has ancient roots, but the serious 
study began in the early part of the twentieth century. 

J. L. Cahan, an outstanding collector of Yiddish folksong, writes: ‘‘Many 
of our children’s rhymes are remnants, bits of old, long-forgotten songs, which 
were sung originally by adults . . . some are centuries old and their origin is 
difficult to trace. Others seem to be not so old and yet it is difficult to determine 
the time of their birth.’ 

Leo Wiener writes: ‘“‘The number of ditties sung by children is very great. 
They do not in general differ from similar popular productions of other nations, 
either in form or content; some are evidently identical with German songs, 
while a few are Slavic borrowings. But there are two classes of songs peculiarly 


1Henry Bett, Nursery Rhymes and Tales (London, 1924), p. I. 
*J.L. Cahan, Vidishe Folkslider (New York, 1920), I, 49, 50. 
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Jewish: the mnemonic lines for the study of Hebrew words, and those that 
depict the ideal course of a boy’s life.’ 

In introducing the eastern European Yiddish children’s songs of the nine. 
teenth century, I shall illustrate those that are peculiarly Jewish in concept 
and character, as well as a number that have analogies in the songs of other 
peoples, specifically British-American children’s songs. 

At the end of the eighteenth century, when the Polish government fel| 
under the domination of the Czarist regime, the Jewish population in the 
eastern European lands was confined to a separate geographical area—the 
T’chum Hamoyshev (Pale of Settlement).* In 1835 the Pale of Settlement 
“comprised Lithuania (Kovno, Vilna, Grodno, Minsk), the southwestern 
provinces (Volhynia, Podolia), White Russia (Chernigov, Poltava) minus 
the crown hamlets, New Russia (Kherson, Ekaterinoslav, Taurida, Bessa- 
rabia) except Nikolaev and Sevastopol, the government of Kiev exclusive of 
the city of Kiev.’’ Here, with the exception of a thin, upper layer, the majority 
lived in the direst poverty. Concentrated mostly in towns and villages, most of 
the people were oppressed economically, socially, politically; and culturally 
isolated from the outside world. Most of them were handicraftsmen (journey- 
men tailors, cobblers, tinsmiths), and small businessmen and women (Luft- 
menshn among them), who led a life of constant insecurity and social humilia- 
tion. 

A child’s life in this environment was barren and confined. Children and 
their parents suffered hunger and cold. Boys were sent to the Hebrew school 
at the age of four and five. Little girls, not expected to be able to read and 
write, remained at home, helping Mother. Most Jewish mothers of that period 
supported the family, so that their males could devote themselves to studying 
the holy writs. 

“My mother,’”’ writes Mendele Moycher Sforim, great Yiddish classicist, 
in Dos Kleyne Mentshele, “lived in want and never had enough with which to 
live through the day. She would knit socks, pluck hens, assist at childbirth 
and help in the baking of the matzos before Passover. She worked day and 
night, poor soul, and out of it all we barely had a mouthful to eat.’ 

During the long winter, the teacher’s assistant in the cheder, the primary 
grade Hebrew school, would carry the hungry, ill-clothed, half-asleep little 
boys from their home to school, which Mendele described as ‘‘a grave in 
which to bury Jewish children, to stuff up their heads and tear them away 
from the world.’’® And in this dreadful “ditch, this hole,” little boys stayed 
from early morn till dark, under the teacher’s stern eye and cat-o-nine-tails, 


’ 


?Leo Wiener, The History of Yiddish Literature in the Nineteenth Century (New York, 
1899), p. 56. 

*Max L. Margolis and Alexander Marx, A History of the Jewish People (Philadelphia, 
1927), p. 669. 

5 Ale Verk Fun Mendele Moycher Sforim (Warsaw, 1913), VI, 17. I have made the English 
translations given here, and all other quotations and examples from the Yiddish, used in 
this work. 

6 Ibid., p. 14. 
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studying the Pentateuch and the Rashi (noted commentary on the Penta- 
teuch), and then in the Yeshiva (Talmudic academy), the Gemora (rabbinical 
comments and opinions) and the Talmud until their wedding day, and often 
after their marriage too. 

If a woman could not support her males at their studies, the children 
were apprenticed to learn a trade, and girls often went as servants into wealthy 
homes. The average mother considered this a tragedy, for the most despised 
members of that society were the workingmen and the most respected were 
the scholars—the learned men of the Torah. The merchants and the well-to- 
do, by virtue of their economic strength, also enjoyed a position of power in 
the community. 

Again, Mendele describes this situation caustically in his autobiographical 
work Shloyme Reb Chayim’s: “‘As the Jews were mistreated by the other 
nations, so were Jewish workingmen maltreated by their own community 
_,. kicked around, terribly humilated. To admit having a workingman in the 
family, a tailor, a cobbler, for instance, was disgraceful. Often it interfered 
with the consummation of a wedding match. To attain social recognition, 
where marriages were concerned, one sought out the rabbis, the scholars, 
the ritual slaughterers of kosher cattle, the cantors, the poor men maintained 
by the synagogue, and stuck into the background the workingman, if he 
happened to be a member of the family, even denying his existence. . . . An 
innkeeper, a land surveyor, a small businessman, a moneylender, that now was 
more acceptable, in fact these were considered fine in-laws, important leaders 
in the town, exerting a strong influence in the bathhouse, the synagogue, and 
the town council.’” 

But economic conditions forced most families to follow this course, and the 
number of tailors, seamstresses, tinsmiths, cobblers, bakers, carpenters, and 
blacksmiths increased. 

In this environment sprang up two types of children’s songs: the ‘‘natural’’ 
songs (play songs, counting-out rhymes, chants), and the ‘‘unnatural’’ songs 
(work songs, school songs, war songs). The children’s “‘natural’’ songs have 
ties with children’s songs elsewhere. The children’s “unnatural’’ songs have 
the peculiarly Jewish categories, characteristic of an oppressed, persecuted 
minority. 

From earliest infancy the Jewish child of the Pale of Settlement heard sing- 
ing and chanting. In the home, in the backyard, in the narrow village street, 
in the school, at the Sabbath table, during holidays, the children created their 
rhymes, play songs, ditties, riddles, chants, taunts, nonsense songs—varied 
and colorful, charming and playful. Despite the difficult surroundings and 
the multiple restrictions imposed upon the child by his adult environment, 
these songs reflect the many facets of his intense life. 


THE COUNTING-OUT RHYME 


In many games the counting-out rhyme is of primary importance. Who 
will be It? These rhymes are often sung, chanted, or merely shouted. They 


"Ibid., II, 84. 
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are usually constructed of syllables that have sound but seldom any Meaning 
IT have translated only the meaningful words of the following five examples: 


1, Eyndle-beyndl, tsuker shteyndl, Eyndl-bone, sugar stone, 
Artse-bartse, rimen shvartse, Artse-bartse, black belt, 
Kole royte, sik-sak, Red bride, sik-sak, 
Oybn on shteyt der hon, Up on top stands the cock, 
Shlipe-shlape, aroys! Shlipe-hat, out! 

2. Enge-benge, stupe-stenge, Enge-benge, stupe-ribbon, 
Artse-bartse, gole shvartse, Artse-bartse, all black, 
Eymele, reymele, Eymele, little hoop, 
Feygele, beygele, hop! Little bird, little doughnut, hop! 


3. Ona-dona, lifali, 
Kolbatshala, tshala-tshi, 
Tshi-fatsh, kupi-tatsh, 


Ondere, dere, blints! , 
ndere, pondere, blints Gun-eun, odiien. 


4. Eyns-tsvey, politsey. Three-four, officer. 
Dray-fir, ofitsir. Five-six, old backyards. 
Finef-zeks, alte heks. Seven, eight, good night. 
Zibn-acht, a gute nacht. Nine-ten, go to sleep. 
Nayn-tsen, shlofn geyn. Eleven-twelve, God willing. 
Elef-tsvelef, Got helef. Thirteen-fourteen, blue lids. 
Draytsn-fertsn, bloye shtertsn. Fifteen-sixteen, birds are moaning 
Fuftsn-zechtsn, feygl krechtsn. Nineteen-twenty, go to Danzig! 
Nayntsn-tsvontzig, for kayn Danzig! 

5. Eyns, a miling, One, a mil, 
Tsvey, a tsviling, Two, a twin, 
Dray, mezumen, Three, cash, 
Fir, reder, Four, wheels, 
Finf, finger, Five, fingers, 
Zeks, zinger, Six, singers, 
Acht, a toyz, Eight, an ace, 
Nayn, a hoyz, Nine, a house, 
Draytsn, mit di lange baytshn, Thirteen, with the long whips, 
Halbe guldens, aroys! Half guilders, out! 


The first is from a 60-year-old woman, born in Lithuania; the second, from 
a 65-year-old man, born in Warsaw, recalls the familiar one from my child- 
hood in Canada that begins ‘‘Eenie, meenie, mynie, mo; catch a rabbit by 
the toe.”” The third rhyme, from my mother, born in Bessarabia, was used in 
blindman’s buff and contains corruptions and remnants of certain Rumanian 
words. Its construction is comparable to a Connecticut rhyme that begins 
“Onery, uery, ickery, see. . . .’’ The fourth rhyme, from the Warsaw region,’ 
and the fifth,” recall a counting-out rhyme of my childhood in Canada: “‘One- 

8B. A. Botkin, A Treasury of American Folklore (New York, 1944), p. 771. 


® Shmuel Lehman, Bay Undz Yidn (Warsaw, 1923), p. 114. 
10 Y, Dobrushin and A. Yuditsky, Yidishe Folkslider (Moscow, 1940), p. 31. 
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two, button my shoe; three-four, shut the door; five-six, pick up sticks; seven- 
eight, lay them straight; nine-ten, the big fat hen; eleven-twelve, shame 
yourself! Thirteen-fourteen, the men go courting; fifteen-sixteen, the maids 
are sitting; seventeen-eighteen, the maids-in-waiting; nineteen-twenty, the 
ring is empty!” For very little children at feeding time, we ended the last line 
with ‘“‘nineteen-twenty, the bowl is empty!” 

Other counting-out rhymes of the nineteenth-century Jewish Pale intro- 
duced occupations like that of a roofer, a peasant, a carpenter. Here is the 
pattern followed with the blacksmith: 


Der koval, der koval, The blacksmith, the blacksmith, 
Hot dem kesl geshlogn. Hammered the kettle (caldron). 
Er veyst nisht vifil negl He doesn’t know how many nails 
Er hot arayngeshlogn. He has hammered into it. 

Oder eyns, oder tsvey, oder dray, Whether one, or two, or three, 
Oder fir, oder finf, oder zeks, Or four, or five, or six, 

Oder zibn, oder acht, oder nayn, Or seven, or eight, or nine, 

Oder tsen.™! Or ten. 


As stressed by Dr. Wiener, certain types of songs were peculiar to Jewish 
life in the Pale, especially the songs of the schoolboys. The teacher, to instruct 
them in Hebrew, gave them translations in Yiddish, the current mother-tongue. 
The boys utilized this pattern in their own games. Here is a good example 
obtained in 1946, from a Lithuanian-born woman. In it I have followed the 
pattern of translating the Hebrew terms, which was the original purpose of 
this rhyme. 


Eyle toldes Noyech And this is how Noah was born... 
Fun bronfn krigt men koyech. Brandy gives you strength. 

A glezele vayn iz der iker, A little glass of wine is the thing, 

Fun vayn vert men shiker. Wine makes you tipsy. 

Ov-a foter, keyder-a toter, Ov-a father, keyder-a Tartar, 

Toter-a keyder, b’godim iz kleyder. Tartar-a keyder, b’godim is clothes. 
Kleyder iz b’godim, chut iz a fodim. Clothes is b’godim, chut is a thread. 
Fodim iz chut, lechem iz broyt. Thread is chut, lechem is bread. 

Broyt iz lechem, tracht iz rechem. Bread is lechem, uterus is rechem. 
Rechem iz tracht, shmoyne iz acht. Rechem is uterus, shmoyne is eight. 
Acht iz shmoyne, a toyb iz yoyne. Eight is shmoyne, a dove is yoyne. 
Yoyne iz a toyb, mitsnefet iz a hoyb. Yoyne is dove, mitsnefet is a headdress. 
A hoyb iz mitsnefet, a shtal iz refet. A headdress is mitsnefet, a barn is refet. 
Refet iz a shtal, mara iz gal. Refet is a barn, mara is gall. 

Gal iz mara, a ku iz pora. Gall is mara, a cow is pora. 

Pora iz a ki, boyker iz fri. Pora is a cow, boyker is morning. 

Fri iz boyker, tayer iz yoker. Morning is boyker, expensive is yoker. 
Yoker iz tayer, eysh iz fayer. Yoker is expensive, eysh is fire. 


“Lehman, 1923, p. 114, Warsaw region. Closely analogous is the Connecticut rhyme in 
B. A. Botkin’s A Treasury of New England Folklore (New York, 1947), p. 906, which begins 
“My father has a horse to shoe,/How many nails do you think will do?/One, two, three, 
a 
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Fayer iz eysh, bosser iz fleysh. Fire is eysh, bosser is meat. anc 
Fleysh iz bosser, chazzer iz osser. Meat is bosser, pork is forbidden. a * 
Osser iz chazzer, mayim iz vasser. Forbidden is pork, mayim is water, 

Vasser iz mayim, Water is mayim, 

L’shono habo b’yerushalayim! May we be in Jerusalem next year! 


This type of chant also became a means of contest among schoolboys to 
achieve sharpened wits and an excellent memory. The longer a fellow held 
out, the greater recognition and respect did he gain from other students, and 
better still, the envy of his enemies. This manner of chanting sometimes led 
to a much more involved form of cross rhyme, which at times even touched 
upon philosophy, as in the following :” 


Un hevel iz hevolim, Oh, vanity of vanities, 

Un di velt iz a cholem, And the world is but a dream, a 
A cholem iz di velt, Oh, a dream is this world, 

Un alts koyft men far gelt. And all is bought for gold. 

Un far gelt koyft men bir, For gold one buys beer, 

Un vos dray iz nit fir, And what's three is not four, 
Vos fir iz nit dray, What’s four is not three, 

Un vos alt iz nit nay. What is old is not new, 

Un vos nay iz nit alt, What is new is not old, 

Un vos varim iz nit kalt. And what’s warm is not cold. 
Vos kalt iz nit varim, What’s cold is not warm, 

Un vos raych iz nit orim, etc., etc. What's rich is not poor, etc., etc. 


This pattern of cross-rhyming is also followed in this example from a 45- 
year-old woman born in White Russia: 


Hey, hey, gib mir tey, | Hey, hey, give me tea, 

Tey iz bitter, gib mir tsiker, Tea is bitter, give me sugar, 

Tsiker iz zis, gib mir nis, Sugar is sweet, give me nuts, 

Nis iz fet, leyg mir in bet, Nuts are fat, put me to bed, 

In bet iz nas, leyg mir afn gas, The bed is wet, put me in the street, 

In gas iz kalt, leyg mir in vald, The street is cold, put me in the woods, 

In vald iz kil, leyg mir in mil, The woods are cool, put me in the mill, 

Di mil dreyt zich, The mill is turning, 

Di alte bobe Sosye freyt zich. Old granny Sosye is happy. 

This example is close to the American “I went downtown to meet Mrs. 

Brown, she gave me a nickel to buy a pickle . . .”"" and to “Old Aunt Maria, 
jump in the fiah....” 


PLAY SONGS 


After the rhyme, the game follows. And the Jewish children within the 
Czarist Pale, despite their oppressed, impoverished life, composed games 





12 M. Beregovsky and I. Feffer, Yidishe Folkslider (Kiev, 1938), p. 384. 
18 Botkin, 1944, p. 800. 
4B. A. Botkin, A Treasury of Southern Folklore (New York, 1949), Pp. 705. 
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and game songs. Here are two examples from Kiev,” used as taunts in tag, or 


“Catch-me,”’ before the chase began: 


I, 


that begins “‘What’s your name? 


Babitsi, babitsi, vos klaybt ir? 


Shpendelech. 

Oyf vos darft ir shpendelech? 
Tsu leygn a fayerl. 

Oyf vos darft ir a fayerl? 

Oyf zitsn an okrupl. 

Oyf vos darft ir an okrupl? 
Oystsubrotn di eygelech! 


Granny, Granny, what are you gather- 
ing? 

Kindling wood. 

What do you need kindling wood for? 

To make a fire with. 

What do you need a fire for? 

To boil some water with. 

What do you need boiling water for? 

To burn your eyes out with! 


In blindman’s buff, the blindfolded child is taunted before he catches 
someone: 


Oyf vos shteystu? Oyf a fas. 
Vos trinkstu? A glezele kvas. 


Vemes hendelech geyen arum ibern 
hoyf? 

Mayne. 

Az vest koylen, vestu mir oych gebn? 


A make! 
To chap-zhe mich take! 


What are you standing on? On a barrel. 

What are you drinking? A little glass of 
cider. 

Whose little cocks strut about the yard? 


Mine. 

When you slaughter them, will you 
share with me? 

The devil I will! 

Then catch me if you can! 


Here are two ring games. The first, taught to me by my mother, is chanted 
like ‘Ring around the rosy, pockets full of posies,’’ which I sang to a similar 
ring game as a little girl in Canada. The rhyme is sung as each little girl is 
asked to turn her back to the center of the ring. When all have done so, the 
rhyme is again sung, till all are back in their original position, facing the 
center of the ring. In the second chant, from Grodno," the children sing as 
they walk around in a ring: 


A rod in Arinyen, 
Sheyne pitse dinye, 
Sore-Leye ker zich im, 
Mitn tuches in der krim. 


Karahod, karahod, efn oyf dem toyer! 


Ver fort? Ver fort? 

Der keyser nit di kinder. 
Vos geyen zey ongeton? 
Gold mit zilber. 

Oyfn oyvn zitsn zey. 


A ring in Arinyen, 

Lovely little melon, 
Sarah-Leah, turn about, 

With your “‘hynie’”’ on the side. 


Ring, around, ring around, open the 
gate! 

Who comes riding? 

The king and his children. 

What do they wear? 

Gold and silver. 

On the oven they sit. 


46 Lehman, 1923, p. 133. They recall a New England rhyme given by Botkin, 1944, p. 778, 





Lehman, 1923, p. 122. 


Puddin’ tame... .” 
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Untern oyvn shvitsn zey. Under the oven they sweat. 
Brivelech shraybn zey. Little letters they write. 
Chaloshes blaybn zey. They fall in a fainting fit. 


A popular ring game was to have the child (chosen by a counting-out rhyme) 
sit in the center of the ring, with the rest of the children revolving around 
her, singing. Similar to our popular ‘‘Little Sally Water” who “‘sits in a saucer,” 
“crying and weeping”’ for her ‘‘nice young man,”’ and then is comforted and 
told to “dry her pretty eyes,” is the following, from the Chelmer region” 
which simulates the ceremony of preparing the bride for her wedding: 


Kalenyu, kalenyu, veyn, Bride, oh, bride, weep, 
Der chosn vet dir shikn a lefele chreyn, The groom will send you a spoonful 
of horseradish, 
Vestu dich basmarken biz tsu di tseyn. So that you'll snivel right down to your 
teeth. 
Di toybn, di toybn, The doves, the doves, 
Shteyen oyf di lodn. Stand on the shutters. 
S’iz shoyn tsayt tsu gebn a shtikele It’s time to give everyone a little piece 
flodn. of cake. 
Di toybn, di toybn, The doves, the doves, 
Shteyen oyf di betn. Stand on the beds. 
S’iz shoyn tsayt di kale tsu badekn. It’s time to put the veil on the bride. 
Di toybn, di toybn, The doves, the doves, 
Shteyen oyf di tishn. Stand on the tables. 
S'iz shoyn tsayt di kale zol zich It’s time for the bride to wet her pants. 
bapishn. 


A “Cat and Mouse” ring game was sung to me by a 45-year-old woman, 
born in Grodno: 


Hey, hey, hemerl, Hey, hey, little hammer, 

Kum tsu mir in kemerl, Come to me in my little chamber, 

Vel ich dir epes vayzn: Then I will show you something: 

Shiselech fun rayzn, Little bowls of rice, 

Lefelech fun loyter gold. Little spoons of pure gold. 

Chosn-kale hobn zich holt. Groom and bride love one another. 

Tir un toyer ofn, The door and the gate are open, 

Chosn-kale antlofn. Groom and bride have fled. 

Tir un toyer tsugemacht, The door and the gate are shut, 

Chosn-kale tsurikgebracht. Groom and bride have been brought 
back. 


Next are six chants which accompanied jumping with a rope, skipping on 
one foot, hopscotch, and if the child was lucky enough to possess such a luxury 
as a rubber ball, the bouncing of a ball. The first two were taught me by my 
mother; the third and fourth are from Cahan’s collection; the fifth, a hop- 


17 [bid., p. 123. 
18 Cahan, 1920, II, 114, 116. 
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sotch song was given to me by a 59-year-old woman born in White Russia. 
The sixth, from the Warsaw region,” is a fast swing-around of little girls. 


1, Azin mit a regn, 
Di kole iz gelegn. 
Vos hot zi gehot? A yingele. 
Vi hot er geheysn? Nisele. 
Hot er gehot a krim fisele. 








», Olef, beyz, reysh, 
Koch mir op a tepl fleysh. 
Nisht kayn sach, nisht kayn bisl, 
Nor a file, file shisl. 


3. Rigele-shpigele, bay der vant, 
Chosn-kale bay di hant. 
Nemt der chosn a glezele vayn, 


Un shpritst di kale in ponim arayn. 


4. Got, Got, gib a regn, 
Fun di kleyne kinder’s vegn! 
A lebele broyt optsuvegn, 
An oriman avektsugebn. 


5. Gloz, gloz, gloz, 
Gloz tut a shrpung. 
Ich gib a tret mitn fisele, 
Tref ich dem shenstn yung. 


6. Kan-vasser, veych vasser, 
Dos redl dreyt zich. 
Di mame kocht lokshn, 
Der tate freyt zich. 
Hey-zhe, hey-zhe, layvnt, 
Ch’ob a zisn tatn. 
Ch’ob a zise shvegerin, 
Ch’ob a top mit federn. 


A sun and a rainfall, 

The bride had a baby. 

What did she have?——A little boy. 
What did they name him? Nisele. 
He had a crooked little leg. 


A, B, R, 

Cook a pot of meat for me. 

Not too much, not too little, 
But a heaping, heaping bowlful. 





Little hook, little mirror on the wall, 
Groom and bride are holding hands. 
The groom takes a little glass of wine, 
And squirts it into the bride’s face. 


Lord, Lord, let it rain, 

For the sake of all the children! 
A little loaf of bread to weigh, 
To be given to a poor man. ; 


Glass, glass, glass, 

Glass can take a leap. 

I take a step with my little foot, 
And find the handsomest lad. 


Can of water, soft water, 
The ring is turning. 

Mother is cooking noodles, 
Father is happy about it. 
Hey-there, hey-there, linen, 
I have a sweet father. 

I have a sweet sister-in-law, 
I have a pot of feathers. 


Many games were like Farmer in the Dell, but whereas this introduces 
members of the farmer’s household, the illustration below, taught to me 
by my mother, born in Bessarabia, presents members of a Jewish family 
going to a wedding. Shpits Boydim songs were sung in many parts of the Pale. 
The example given here is in moderate Bessarabian dialect: 


Shpits boydim tsi dr’erd, 
Ole shtibelech oysgekert, 
Ole betelech tsigebet, 

Ole meydelech tsigeglet, 

Ole yingelech oysgetstroyet, 
Ole ferdelech ongepoyet. 
Kimt aran der tote, 


“Lehman, 1923, p. 120. 


From the attic to the ground, 

All the huts have been swept clean, 
All the little beds have been made, 
All the little girls primped up, 

All the little boys spruced up, 

All the little horses watered. 

In comes Father, 
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In der longer kapote. In his long coat. 
Kimt aran di mome, In comes Mother, 
Geyt zi kochn flomen. She goes to cook the plums. , 
Kimt aran der brider, In comes Brother, , 
Vert in shtib a gerider. The house becomes full of noise, 
Kimt aran di shvester, In comes Sister, 
Geyt men zich bodn tsim Nester. Everyone goes bathing in the Dniester. 
Kimt aran der feter, In comes Uncle, 
Mit di grine bleter. With the green leaves. 
Kimt aran di mime, In comes Aunt, ! 
Zogt men zi’z a grine. They say she’s green. os 
Kimt aran der mechitn, In comes Father-in-law, 
Zetst men im in mitn. He’s seated in the center. 
Kimt aran di machteyneste, In comes Mother-in-law, 
Gist men oys di pomeynitse. The garbage is thrown out. 
Kimt aran di kole, In comes the bride, 
Shmirt men oys di chole. The twisted loaf is prepared. 
Kimt aran der choosn, In comes the groom, 
Zetst men im in droosn. He’s seated outdoors. 
Kimt aran di bobe, In comes Grandma, 
Shtrekt zi oys di lobe. She stretches out her paw. wa 
Kimt aran der zeyde, In comes Grandpa, m; 
Geyen mir tontsn beyde! We both go dancing! th 
m 
THE MARRIAGE THEME gil 
As is evident in many songs above, marriage was a high point in the life of 7 
the young boy or girl of that day. Jewish folklore is replete with references to 
the wedding day, the preparations for it, the ceremony, and the relationship 7 
between the families. Marriage meant a release and a hope: release from one’s ° 
own perhaps poverty-stricken home and strict rule by stern parents, and hope | 
to achieve a measure of security through one’s own efforts. The dream of the 
average mother, and consequently of her daughter, was to marry into security 
and social position. Security was a distant star in most cases, but scholarship 
was open even to the poorest family, as long as the mother was able to support 
her males at their studies. A man learned in the Torah occupied the first 
social position, over even the wealthiest merchant. 
Remembered from my childhood in Canada is a ditty sung by a little girl. 
The first part obviously was composed under adult influence. The last resorts 
to rhyming natural to little girls: I 
Sheyn bin ich, sheyn, Pretty am I, so pretty, t 
Sheyn iz oych mayn nomen. Pretty is also my name. 
Redt men mir shiduchim Many a match is brought to me 
Mit groyse Rabonim. With rabbis of great fame. 
Rabonishe Toyre, Rabbi’s learning, 
Iz doch zeyer groys, Is indeed very great, 
Bin ich bay mayn mamen I am my mother’s 
A lichtige royz. Bright rose. 
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A sheyn meydele bin ich, 
Bloye zekelech trog ich, 
Gelt in di tashn, 

Vayn in di flashn, 

Bir in di krigelech, 
Kinder in di vigelech, 
Shrayen vi di tsigelech: 
Me-me-me! 
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A pretty little girl am I, 
Blue little socks do I wear, 
Money in the purses, 
Wine in the bottles, 

Beer in the pitchers, 
Children in the cradles, 
Cry like little goats: 
Me-me-me! 


Another example, sung to me by my Bessarabian-born mother, refers to a 


ben-zocher, a party for the firstborn male: 


Tote-tote, gey ofn ben-zocher, 

In klayb mir oys a sheynem bocher, 
Mit di longe peyes, 

Mit di sharfe deyes, 

Mit di shvartse oygn, 

Er zol tsi der Toyre toyga! 


Papa-papa, go to the ben-zocher, 
And pick a handsome lad for me, 
With long sideburns, 

With sharp wits, 

With black eyes, 

He should excel in Torah-learning! 


In the ring games, the choosing of a mate is simulated, but in actuality it 
was decidedly out of the question, for young people never chose their own 
mates. Parents and matchmakers did that and created deep frustrations in 
the adolescents, which often resulted in unhappy marriages. Indirectly, these 
songs were a protest against the prevailing feudal customs. Although little 
girls and boys tried to emulate their elders, they chafed under the rigid re- 
ligious requirements and social obligations. A mild example is ‘Yomi, Yomi, 
Zing Mir a Lidele,” which is still popular among Yiddish-speaking Jews in 
all parts of the world and has analogies in almost every European folksong 
treasure. Below are several stanzas which I remember from my childhood in 


Canada: 


Yomi, Yomi, zing mir a lidele, 

Vos dos meydele vil? 

Dos meydele vil a por shichelech hobn, 
Darf men geyn dem shuster zogn. 
Neyn, mameshi, neyn, 

Du konst mich nisht farshteyn, 

Du veyst nisht vos ich meyn. 


Yomi, Yomi, sing a little song for me, 
What does the little girl wish? 

The little girl wants a pair of shoes, 
Then let us to the cobbler go. 

No, Mother dear, no, 

You cannot understand me, 

You don’t know what I mean. 


The song then lists the other needs of a little girl: dress, hat, pair of earrings. 
But neither the dressmaker, nor the hatter, nor the jeweler can answer the 
true needs of this little girl, it seems, for in the last stanza we learn: 


Yomi, Yomi, zing mir a lidele, 

Vos dos meydele vil? 

Dos meydele vil a chosendl hobn, 
Darf men geyn tsum shadchen zogn. 
Yo mameshi, yo, 

Du konst mich shoyn farshteyn, 

Du veyst shoyn vos ich meyn. 


Yomi, Yomi, sing a little song for me, 
What does the little girl wish? 

The little girl wants a groom, 

Then we must to the matchmaker go. 
Yes, Mother dear, yes, 

You now can understand me, 

You now know what I mean. 
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Many songs describe customs; others retain only remnants. An excellent 
example, sung to me by a 65-year-old woman born in Czernowitz, tells of 4 
little girl pretending to be a very busy mother and keeper of a small stall in 
the market place, Friday afternoon, erev Shabes, before the Sabbath: 


Fraytig inderfri 

Zetst men zich nisht tsi 

A bisele optseri-en. 

Iberal tsi loyfn, 

Oles ayntsekoyfn, 

Achits in shtib, 

Vos iz do tsi ti-en: 

Chole bakn, kalicher hakn, 

Fish opshobn, a bulbenik machn, 


Friday morning 

Not a moment to sit dowu, 

To rest a bit. 

Dashing about everywhere, 

To buy everything, 

And what with the housework, 

There’s so much to do: 

Bake the bread, chop the meatballs, 

Scrape the fish, make the potato 
pudding, 

And a stew we too must have, 

Mustn’t forget to peel the potatoes, 

And cook the compote of prunes, 

And mustn’t forget to skim the soup. 

Yet, my dear ones, 

Don’t you worry, 

Right after the pudding tomorrow, 
God willing, 

The hair will be washed clean, 

And the junk store shut, 

And then you'll all be able to say to me: 

Chaye-Leah, good Sabbath, good 
Sabbath! 


In a rosl miz men hobn, 

Nisht fargesn di bulbes shobn, 

In a tsimes fil mit flomen, 

Nisht fargesn di yoych tsi shomen. 
Doch mayne libe, 

Zolt ir zich nisht zorgn, 

Bald noch dem kigl mertshem morgn, 


Dos kepele getsvogn, 

Shoyn tsi di kleyt mit shkrobes, 

Ir megt mir ole zogn: 

Chaye-Leye, git Shobes, git Shobes! 


What a vivid picture of the life of millions of that period is contained in 
this remarkable little song! The haste to “bring in’’ the Sabbath, that blessed 
day, the only day of the week when the Jew, no matter how poor, no matter 
how oppressed and discriminated against, was able to become a prince, await- 
ing his beloved, the Sabbath queen. For that day he would pawn his few 
valuables, his only pair of candelabra, his few pieces of silverware, his bedding 
if need be, to provide for many good things to eat, so that he might indeed 
be a prince that day. On the Sabbath he forgot the difficult week with its 
hustle and bustle, chasing after a nebulous living, and indulged in the peace 
and quiet of prayer and sweet song. These are the songs which have no direct 
analogies to the songs of other peoples. These are the expressions of conditions 
peculiar to the specific environment of the many millions of Jews in the 
Czarist Pale of Settlement of the nineteenth century. 

To this category also belong the songs which the cheder-boys sang about 
the Messiah, of the rituals and beliefs of Jewish orthodoxy, the yearning for 
Zion and Jerusalem. Here are three such examples: 





Shirele, perele, gilderne fon, 
Moshiyach Ben Dovid zitst oybn on, 
Halt er a becher in rechtn hant, 


Little song, little pearl, golden banner, 
The Messiah, Son of David, sits on high, 
He holds a goblet in his right hand, 
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Macht er a broche ibern gantsn land. Making a blessing over all the land. 

Omeyn, v’Omeyn, dos iz vor, Amen and Amen, that is true, 

Moshiyach vet kimen hayntign yor. The Messiah is coming this very year. 

Vet er kimen tsiraytn, Should he come on horseback, 

Veln mir hobn gite tsaytn. We shall have good times. 

Vet er kimen tsiforn, Should he come a-riding, 

Veln mir hobn gite yorn. We shall have good years. 

Vet er kimen tsigeyn, Should he come on foot, 

Veln mir ale in Erets Yisroel en- Then we shall all go to the Land of 
tshteyn.?° Israel. 


A song which my mother used to sing and which I came across in Mendele’s 
work Fishke der Krumer is the following. Mother remembers singing this 
especially on the walks home from school, in the dark wintry nights, with 
her younger brothers and the other boys, as they trudged in the deep snow, 
swinging their candle-lit lanterns: 


Oyfn hoychn barg un oyfn grinem barg, On the high hill, on the green hill, 
Shteyen a por Daytshn, Stand a pair of Germans, 
Mit di lange baytshn. With long whips. 

Hoyche manen zenen zey, Tall men are they, 

Kurtse kleyder trogn zey. Short clothes do they wear. 
Ovinu Meylech, Our Father, our King, 

Dos harts iz mir freylech, My heart is gay, 

Freylech veln mir zayn, Happy we shall be, 

Trinken veln mir vayn, Wine we shall drink, 

Vayn veln mir trinken, Wine we shall drink, 
Kreplech veln mir esn, Kreplech we shall eat, 

Un in undzer libn Got, And our dear Lord, 
Keynmol nit fargesn! We shall never forget! 


This chant has threads which reveal the struggle between the religious 
Jews and the nonbelievers. ‘‘Daytshn’’ were not really Germans, but ‘‘mas- 
kilim,” freethinkers and followers of the German Jew, Moses Mendelson, 
founder of the Haskalah (‘‘Enlightenment’’) movement. They broke away 
from orthodoxy and donned short jackets in contrast to the long coats worn 
by the Chasidim, the believers in the wonder-working rabbis, and preached 
general, as well as Jewish, learning. The religious boy who sang the above 
thereby bolstered his belief in the Lord and regaled himself with the visions of 
gaiety, wine, and kreplech (a ravioli filled with cheese, buckwheat groats, 
potatoes or meat). 

Another chant of cheder-boys from Kovensk, adds evidence of the sharp 
struggle between the orthodox and the nonbelievers. It tells of the son of 
the Rabbi of Brod, who has broken with his father’s ways and eats butter 
with his meat, a practice strictly forbidden by Jewish dietary law. Having 
taken the first wayward step, this rabbi’s son then forgets to read and recite 
certain prayers.”! 

* M. Ginzburg and P. Marek, Yevreyskiya Narodniya Pesnya (St. Petersburg, 1901), p. 13, 
no. 11, Vilensk. 

“Ginzburg and Marek, 1901, no. 95. 
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Royte fatsheyle, grin un bloy, Kerchief red, green and blue, 
Lomir forn tsum Broder Rov, Let us travel to the Rabbi of Brod. 
Der Broder Rov hot gehat a zun, The Rabbi of Brod had a son, 
Hot er gegesn puter mit hun. Who ate butter with his hen. 
Puter mit hun hot er gegesn, Butter with his hen did he eat, 
Leyenen un bentshn hot er fargesn. To read and pray he did forget. 


NUMBER SONGS, CUMULATIVE SONGS 


Two categories, closest to the children’s songs of Europe and other lands, 
are the songs which use numbers directly or indirectly and the cumulative 
songs which build up or subtract. 

Perhaps one of the oldest songs in this group is ““Echod Mi Yodea,” which 
is sung during the Passover Feast. Certain musicologists contend that in its 
use of religious symbols it traces its origin to ancient times.” Found in almost 
every treasury of folksong in the world, its variants employ both religious 
symbols and secular objects. Among children this pattern is especially popular, 
and the counting or listing of a number of things is extended to animals, 
instruments, movements, and actions. Some of the examples given below are 
far removed from the original Passover chant which lists the symbols of the 
one and only God, the two tables of the Covenant, the three patriarchs (Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob), the four matrons (Sarah, Rebecca, Leah, and Rachel), 
the five Books of Moses, the six Books of the Mishna, the seven days of the 
week, the eight days preceding circumcision, the mine months preceding child- 
birth, the ten Commandments, the eleven stars of Joseph’s dream, the twelve 
tribes of Israel, and the thirteen attributes of God. 


Echod mi yodea? Echod mi yodea? Who knows one? Who knows one? 
Eyns iz a yidene, One is a woman, 

Nit zi lebt, nit zi shvebt, She neither lives nor floats in the air, 
Nit afn himl, nit af dr’erd. Not in Heaven, nor on Earth. 


This chant from Vilna* then proceeds with several other symbols, conclud- 
ing with the following stanza: 


Finef finger hot a chap! Five fingers in a catch! 

Fir fislech hot a betl, Four legs on a bed, 

Dray ekn hot a krepl, Three corners on a krepl. 

Tsvey ekn hot a shtekn, Two ends on a stick, 

Eyns iz a yidene, But one is a woman, 

Nit zi lebt, nit zi shvebt, She neither lives nor floats in the air, 
Nit afn himl, nit af dr’erd. Not in Heaven, nor on Earth. 


The schoolboys utilized this pattern in listing the five Books of Moses* 


* Leah Rachel Clara Yoffie, “Songs of the ‘Twelve Numbers’ and The Hebrew Chant of 
‘Echod Mi Yodea,’ ”’ JA F, 62 (1949), 382. 

% Ginzburg and Marek, 1901, no. 125. 

*% Lehman, 1923, p. 116. 
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Bereyshis iz eyns, Genesis is one, 
Shmoys iz tsvey, Exodus is two, 
Vayikro iz dray, Leviticus is three, 
Bamidbor iz fir, Numbers is four, 
D’vorim iz finf. Deuteronomy is five. 


In America the analogies are many: ‘“‘The Twelve Disciples,” ‘‘The Ten 
Commandments,”’ and a more recent one, ‘Green Grow the Rushes, Ho!” 
Below is the last stanza of an American variant, “Holy Babe,” of the tra- 
ditional ‘‘Echod Mi Yodea”’ chant :* 


Twelve——disciples; Eleven riders; Ten——Commandments; Nine——that 
dressed so fine; Eight——that stood at the gate; Seven——-came down from Heaven; 
Six——that couldn’t be fixed; Five——Gospel writers; Four——come a-knockin’ at 
the door; Three——Hebrew children; Two——Paul and Silas; One——was the Holy 
Babe, was born by the Virgin Mary, wrapped in the hollow of a clawhorn, Laid in a 
hollow manger, born, Lordy, born in Bethlehem. 





A more popular and widespread pattern is that of ‘Chad Gadyo,” the 
chant also sung during the Passover Feast. It too has numerous variations in 
practically every part of the world. Here is an example popular among Jewish 
children in Vilna and Kovensk a century ago: 


Hot der Hashem Yisborech aropge- So the Lord, blessed be His name, sent 
shikt 

A boymele arop, A little tree down, 

Boymele zol barelech vaksn. That it should grow little pears. 

Boymele vil nit barelech vaksn, But the tree would not grow pears, 

Barelech viln nit faln. And the pears would not fall. 


The story proceeds to tell us that the Lord then sent Yekele (Jacob) down 
to pick the pears .. . and then a dog... and astick... anda fire... and 
water... and an ox... and a butcher . . . and the Angel of Death. And 
although the Angel of Death threatened to kill the butcher, and the butcher 
to slaughter the ox, and the ox to drink the water, and the water to quench 
the fire, and the fire to burn the stick, and the stick to beat the dog, and the 
dog to bite Jacob, Jacob could not convince the tree to grow its pears and 
the pears to fall. So the Lord, blessed be His name, came down Himself. And 
lo and behold, everything started to move in the right direction, and the 
little tree finally bore its fruit, and the little pears ripened and fell.” 

Many children’s songs have borrowed structually from the old ‘Chad 
Gadyo” chant. In most, the old story is replaced with more up-to-date material, 
fitting the locale of their origin, but the cumulative pattetn is retained, as in 
the following example from a 45-year-old woman born in White Russia. In 
singing it for me, she employed a slight German accent, which she said was 
used in her childhood home in Visoko-Litovsk for this particular song. 


* Botkin, 1949, p. 754. 
* Ginzburg and Marek, 1901, no. 126. A close parallel from New England occurs in an 


article by W. W. Newell, “The Passover Song of the Kid and an Equivalent from New Eng- 
land,” JAF, 18 (1905), 33-48. 
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Bin ich mir ayne yunge, I am a young man, 
Bedarf ich ayne frau habn. And need to have a wife. 
Bedarf ich visn vi mayn frau vet haysn: And I must know what my wife's name 
will be: 
Chayele Chayo-o, hayst mayn libe Chayele Chayo-o, that’s my dear wife's 
frau. name. 


The young man then acquires a kinde (child), a vigele (cradle), a dire (house), 
a karete (coach), a ferde (horse), and a shmayser (coachman), each Possessing 
its own inimitable name. The song then concludes as follows: 


Ayser-mayser hayst der shmayser, Ayser-mayser is the coachmen’s name, 
Erde-merde hayst der ferde, Erde-merde is the horse’s name, 
Etshe-metshe hayst di karete, Etshe-metshe is the coach’s name, 
Tsire-mire hayst di dire, Tsire-mire is the house’s name, 
Igele-migele hayst dos vigele, Igele-migele is the cradle’s name, 
Inde-minde hayst di kinde, Inde-minde is the child’s name, 
Chayele-Chayo-o hayst mayn libe frau. Chayele-Chayo-o is my dear wife's 
name. 


Similar in cumulative pattern are: ‘‘Hob' Ich Mir a Kleynem Michalku” 
(“I Have a Little Michalku’’) which uses musical instruments; ‘‘Der Rebe 
Elemelech” (‘Rabbi Elemelch”), the Yiddish version of ‘“‘Old King Cole”; 
“Shpiln Mir in Kestelech” (‘We Play the Game of Little Squares’’) which 
lists a cock, a hen, a wheel, and a wind in one variant, each performing its 
distinctive task: the cock crows, the hen lays an egg, the wheel turns, the 
wind blows. Others are: ‘‘Tsen Brider Zenen Mir Gevezn”’ (‘‘We Were Ten 
Brothers”) which uses the subtracting form, like ‘Ten Little Indians”; 
“Funem Sheynem Vortsl Aroys”’ (‘‘Out of the Lovely Root There Grew”), 
similar to ‘“‘And the Green Grass Growing All Around” and uses in one version 
the sequence of root, tree, branch, bird, feather, and a down pillow to sleep 
on; and ‘‘Hob Ich a Por Oksn”’ (“I have a Pair of Oxen’’). In the latter, the 
rhymes are devised and nonsensical in character. The oxen chop noodles, the 
goats rock the babies in the cradle, the cocks gather the kindling wood, and 
the bears sweep the house. We recall the ‘‘Musicians of Bremen,”’ who, though 
a motley crew, yet managed to frighten off a band of robbers! 


RIDDLE SONGS 


A curious but delightful category is the riddle song, which, like the cumula- 
tive song, is closely tied to universal folksong the world over. During the 
Middle Ages, young folks in certain lands utilized the riddle song as a form 
of test in courtship. The following, a popular variant, comparable to the 
well-known “I Gave My Love a Cherry,” was sung to me by a 67-year-old 
woman born in Lithuania: 


Her oys du meydele vos ich vel bay Listen, little girl, to the question I ask 
dir fregn, you, 

Du zolst mir deroyf an entfer begn: And give me your answer to it: 

Vos iz hecher far a hoyz? What is higher than a house? 


Un vos iz geshvinder far a moyz? What is faster than a mouse? 








at 








Himl iz hecher far a hoyz, 


s 
_ Un kats iz geshvinder far a moyz. And cat is faster than a mouse. 
r wife's 
The remaining queries and their answers follow: 
Ouse), Vu iz faran a shtub on a tish? Where is there a house without a table? 
essing Un vu iz faran a vaser on a fish? And where is there water without a fish? 
Bod-hoyz iz on a tish. The bathhouse has no table. 
Mikve-vaser iz on a fish. Ritual bath water has no fish. 
— Vu iz faran a meylech on a land? Where is there a king without a land? 
. Un vu iz faran a vaser on zamd? And where is there water without sand? 
Kort-meylech iz on a land. The king of cards has no land. 
Trern-vaser iz on a zamd. Tears have no sand. 
wile’s From my childhood I recall several more queries in a similar riddle song: 
Vos flit on fligl? Vos moyert on tsigl? (What flies without wings? What builds 
without bricks?) The answers were: Shney flit on fligl. Der frost moyert on 
alku” tsigl. (Snow flies without wings. Frost builds without bricks.) 
Rebe A cumulative riddle song is “‘Velches iz Dos Shenste fun der Velt?”’ (‘‘What 
voi is the Loveliest Thing in the World?’’)” 
y 
g ra Velches iz dos shenste fun der velt? What is the loveliest thing in the world? 
- the A sheyner vald. A beautiful forest. 
Ten Vald fun der velt, tam-ti-deram, Forest of the world, tamtideram, 
ns” Tamtidera, tamtideram, tamterideram. Tamtidera, tamtideram, tamterideram. 
Ww") The song then lists a tree, a branch, a leaf, a pear, an apple, a lad, and 
ree a maiden, each lovelier than the one named before. It concludes thus: 
slee 
| . Velches iz shener fun dem bocher? What is lovelier than the lad? 
“the A sheyne meydl. A beautiful maiden. 
aa Meydl fun dem bocher, Maiden than the lad, 
ugh Bocher fun dem epl, Lad than the apple, 
Epl fun der barne, Apple than the pear, 
Barne fun dem blat, Pear than the leaf, 
Blat fun dem tsvayg, Leaf than the branch, 
ty Tsvayg fun dem boym, Branch than the tree, 
the Boym fun dem vald, Tree than the forest, 
i Vald fun der velt, tamterideram! Forest of the world, tamterideram! 
the Sung by children of twelve and thirteen in her village of Ivia, Lithuania, 
old was the riddle song given me by a 67-year-old woman: 
Nem aroys a ber fun vald Lead a bear out of the woods 
ask Un lern im oys shraybn, And teach him how to write, 
Demlt vestu, demlt vestu, Then you may, then you shall 
Eybig mayner blaybn. Forever mine remain. 
7 Cahan, 1920, II, 171. 








Her oys du bocherl, du narisher chlop, 
Host nit kayn seychl in daynem kop. 
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Listen, little lad, you stupid oaf, 
You haven't a brain inside your head. 
Sky is higher than a house, 
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Ich vel aroysnemen a ber fun vald 
Un vel im oyslernen shraybn, 
Ney mir oys zibn hemder 

On nodl un on zaydn. 


Ich vel dir oysneyen zibn hemder 
On nodl un on zaydn, 

Boy mir oys a leyter hoych 
Tsum himl zol er shtaygn. 


Ich vel dir oysboyen a leyter hoych 
Tsum himl vet er shtaygn, 
Hob-zhe mir zibn kinder, 

A meydl zolstu blaybn.... 


Ich vel dir hobn zibn kinder 
A meydl vel ich blaybn, 
Boy mir oys zibn vign 

On holts un on getsaygn. 


Ich vel dir oysboyen zibn vign 
On holts un on getsaygn, 

Bizt a kluge un ich kayn nar, 
To lomir beyde blaybn! 
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I'll lead a bear out of the woods 
And teach him how to write, 

If you will sew seven shirts for me, 
Without needle or silk cloth. 


I will sew seven shirts for you 
Without needle or silk cloth, 

If you will build me a ladder tall 
To reach into the sky. 


I will build you a ladder tall 

To reach into the sky, 

If you will bear me seven children 
And still remain a virgin .... 


I will bear you seven children 

And remain a virgin, 

If you will make seven cribs for me 
Without wood or tools. 


I will make seven cribs for you 
Without tools or wood, 

But you are wise and I no fool, 
So let us both be married! 


CHILDREN’S SONGS OF WORK 


With poverty widespread in the east European Pale of the nineteenth 
century, an increased number of boys and girls, often at the age of eight or 
nine, had to go to work. These work songs mirror the hard life of children 
whose parents had to apprentice them to some craft. At home there was 
often not enough to feed all the children, no clothes for them. But during 
the apprenticeship a boy or girl was assured of at least a crust of bread, a 
roof overhead. Among working men and women the children’s songs naturally 
took on some of the adult coloration. In them the children complain about the 
hard work, the long hours, the inadequate food which the baleboste (the boss's 
wife who fed them and also acted as foreman) gave them grudgingly; the 
children weep at being sent away from home and their mother’s loving care. 

A children’s work song of the nineteenth century, from Kiev, follows: 


A shney mame, a shney mitter, A snow mama, a snow mother, 
A shney mame, mit a regn. A snow mama, and a rainfall. 
Oy, du host mich oysgechovet Oh, you have raised me only 
Fun dem shnayder’s vegn. To toil for the tailor. 


Oy, bay dem shayder, oy, bay dem Oh, at the tailor’s, oh, at the tailor’s, 
shnayder, 
Iz doch zeyer bitter, Bitter it is indeed, 
Dem dritn tog a shtikl broyt oyfesn, Oh, for a crust of bread once in three 
days, 
Abi bay dir mayn libe mitter. And to be with you, beloved Mother. 


28M. Beregovski, Jidiser Muzik-Folklor (Moscow, 1934), p. 181. 
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References to the weather being cloudy, rainy, snowy are many in these 


$0 
created intense hardships for the undernourished, ill-clothed, hard-working 


Jewish population. Mendele Moycher Sforim and Sholem Aleychem write 
with the greatest sensitivity of the yearning for the spring and the summer. 
The first and sixth stanzas of the following song by a girl indicates that she 
yas apprenticed to a seamstress in her home town, for her mother brought 
her lunch to her.”* 


Indroysn geyt a regn, indroysn iz 
chmarne, 

Un se shit a shney, a shney, 

Mayne yunge yorn hob ich ongevorn 

Zitsndig shtendig baym geney. 


Az:mayn mamelyu brengt mir esn 
mitik, 

Tut di maysterove rimen. 

Un az ch’nem dem ershtn lefl, 

Tut zi mir nisht farginen. 


ngs, as well as in the sad and moody love songs of adults. The long winters 


Outdoors it is raining, outdoors it is 
cloudy, 

And a snow is falling, falling, 

The days of my youth, oh, I have lost, 

Sitting here always sewing. 


When Mother brings me my lunch, 
The boss’s wife boasts about me. 


But when I eat the first spoonful, 
She looks at me with envy. 


Many adult songs of that period, which were composed by seamstresses 
start with this verse, as given above. Apparently the little girls used a similar 
beginning for their own song. The next expresses the feelings of lonely children 


far from home.*° 





Laytishe mazoles tu-en afn vaser 
shvimen, 

Ich zuch mayn mazl un kon nit gefinen. 

(Chorus): Och un vey, vi bitter iz mir, 

In a fremdn land bay a fremdn tish. 

Mayn baleboste zogt: es, nit shem zich. 


Un in hartsn tracht zi: tsum broyt nit 
nem zich! 

Un az mayn mame zol dos visn, 

Az ich shlof do gor on a kishn. 






Decent luck floats on the water, 


I seek my luck but cannot find it. 
Oh, woe is me, my life is bitter, 
In a strange land at a strange table. 
My baleboste says: “Eat, don’t be 
bashful.” 
But in her heart she thinks: ‘Keep 
your hands off the bread!’’ 
And if my mother only knew, 
That I sleep here without a pillow. 


Far from home, the life of the working children was sad indeed. The customs 
which stressed yiches (social standing), lomdes (Torah-learning), nadan (dowry 
in marriage), robbed the children of security and acceptance in the respectable 
community of that day. For working girls the situation was particularly 
tragic, for they were often doomed to a life of toil and celibacy. The next two 
songs reflect the life of working children in the factories.*! 


Indroysn geyt a drobinker regn, 


Ay, di volkenes zey hobn zich far- 


shpreyt; 


* Dobrushin and Yuditsky, 1940, p. 337. 
* Beregovsky and Feffer, 1938, p. 33. 
* Tbid., p. 40. 


A thin rain is falling outdoors, 
Oh, the clouds are dense overhead ; 
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Tsayt ich hob nor di bekeray derkent, Ever since I came to the bakery, Ob 
Azoy hot es mir dem kop fardreyt. I suffer from dizziness in the head, “~ 
A mil molt, molt zi keseyder, A millwheel keeps turning and turning, ‘ 
Ir opshtel iz oych faranen eyn minut; But there’s a moment when it stands De 
still; 
Kukt nor on dos klenste beker-yingl, Look at the smallest baker-boy, In 
Tsi er hot in zich a tropn blut. There isn’t a drop of blood in him. childr 
Der beker mit der bekern, zey kumen The baker and his wife come to the pe 
in di bekeray, bakery quart 
Loyt zeyer raychtung un loyt zeyer Dressed in their wealth and finery; adult 
shteyger; the L 
Zi geyt ongeton a por brilyantene She wears a pair of diamond earrings, whic! 
oyering, [ 
Un der beker-mayster in a goldenem And he, a golden watch and chain. 
zeyger. C 
I 
The content of the children’s work songs of the eighties and nineties grow ( 
in intensity to the extent that adult working men and women recognized I 
their economic injustices. In the next song the working lad is bitter against ( 
the factory owner who works him so hard and so long. Becoming orphaned, 
this lad, to avoid starvation, had to go to work.” : 
Der fabrikant, ay der tiran, The factory owner, oh, the tyrant, | 
Er macht fun mayn blut, oy, vayn. He makes wine out of my blood. 
Dos blut vos er tsapt fun mir oys, The blood which he draws out of me, 
Dos geyt in zayn kerper arayn. Goes into his own body. 
S’iz faranen kinder oych in mayne There are children of my age, 
yorn, 
Doch kliger zaynen zey nisht fun mir, Who are no smarter than I am, 
In raychtum, in luksus zaynen zey They were born into wealth and luxury, ‘ 
geborn, aw 
Mit visnshaft gor on a shir. And a great deal of knowledge. own 
Anshtot in fabrik geyen zey in shule, Instead of the factory, they go to wi 
school, th 
Zey lernen zich bildn un shraybn; They become educated and learn to bit 
write; 
Mit zey iz oych shoyn di gantse velt The whole world makes a fuss about 
iberfult, them, 
Zeyere eltern tuen fun zey naches Their parents are proud of them. tt 
klaybn. , 
je 
Ich bin doch oych fun mentshn geborn, I, too, was born of decent folks, Se 
Fun eltern, fun a gants sheynem hoyz, I had fine parents and nice home, tl 
Tsayt ich hob mayne eltern farlorn, But since I lost my father and mother, n 
In finstern keler iz gevorn mayn hoyz. My home has become the dark cellar. 
% Dobrushin and Yuditsky, 1940, pp. 335, 336. “‘Blind’’ here means illiterate; having no . 
“feelings’”’ means being dulled by the hard work in the factory. 
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Ober ich orem kind, farblibn bin blind, But I, poor child, remained blind, 

On visnshaft, on ale gefiln, Without knowledge, without feelings, 

Vayl do in fabrik, oy do iz mayn glik, For here in the factory, oh, here is my 
happiness— 

Dem hunger muz ich shtiln. I must work here to keep from starving. 


In spite of the depressing atmosphere and hard life, the young working 
children also created playful, satirical songs, to release their resentment 
against the boss, the boss’s wife, the inadequate food, and the miserable 
quarters they had. These hop-dunay songs, which the children as well as 
adults composed at their work, are similar both textually and musically to 
the Ukrainian chastushki.* Each line ends with the refrain “hop dunay-dunay,” 
which is omitted here to save space. 


Di baleboste geyt arayn, The boss’s wife comes in, 

Hop dunay-dunay, Hop dunay-dunay, 
Chevre, chevre, shtil zol zayn! Fellows, let there be silence! 
Di baleboste shteyt un kukt, The boss’s wife stands watching, 
Chevre, chevre, arbet gut. Fellows, work well. 
Di baleboste shteyt in kich, The boss’s wife is in the kitchen, 
Chevre, chevre, varft mit shtech. Fellows, throw those stitches. 
Di baleboste koyft s’choyre, The boss’s wife is buying cloth, 
S’zol ir zayn makes-b’choyres! May she have the ten plagues! 
Di baleboste shteyt in zal, The boss’s wife is in the salon, 
S'vert in ir tsuzetst di gal. Her gall is bursting. 
Di baleboste shteyt af der tir, The boss’s wife stands at the door, 
Chevre, chevre, a make ir. Fellows, a plague on her. 
Di baleboste shteyt af der shvel, The boss’s wife stands on the doorsill, 
S’zol fun ir vern a tel. May she wither away. 
Di baleboste geyt aroys, The boss’s wife walks out, 
Chevre, chevre, lacht zi oys! Fellows, let’s laugh at her! 


Such was the life a hundred years ago of the lonely working boys and girls 
away from their home in the Pale. It was also the prevailing situation for the 
average working man and woman during the first half of that century. Later, 
with the spread of the trade-union movement, organized workers realized 
their strength collectively, and their songs became less somber as they com- 
bined their efforts in militant struggles for a shorter work day, higher wages. 


CHILDREN’S SONGS OF RECRUITMENT 


Of particular interest are the songs which relate to the period of Alexander 
the First and his infamous edict of 1827, which decreed that all Russian sub- 
jects were to supply the Czarist army with a quota of soldiers, who were to 
serve for twenty-five years! A special codicil, applying to the Jews, permitted 
them to fill their quota, if need be, with boys who had not yet reached the 
military age of twenty-one. 

These songs tell about the terrible time, both for children and parents, of 
the chapers (impressors hired to snatch children of the poor to fill the town’s 


%Z. Skuditsky, Folklor-Lider (Moscow, 1933), pp. 29, 30, collected in Skvire. 
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quota) and kantonistn (children-soldiers thus rounded up and sent into the 
military). Some children, tragically uprooted and literally torn from their 
parents, were never seen again. “. . . Jewish recruits, bidding goodbye ty 
their loved ones, before entering the service for many, many years . . . married 
fellows bidding adieu to their wife and children, and lads, such little ones, 
poor things, in their daddy’s arms, dressed in broad, long coats, twice their 
size, saying goodbye to Father and Mother, brothers and sisters . . . poor 
little souls, torn from the tree like fluttering leaves carried off, far, far away 
into the cold regions somewhere, among strangers and fat peasants . . . and 
heaven knows where their remains will come to rest . . . .”” So does Mendele 
Moycher Sforim picture the kantonisin in his work Shloyme Reb Chayim's™ 
Eliakum Zunser describes his experiences as a victim of the impressors: 
‘ .. . for the communal leaders of those dark days, who constantly sought to 
thrive on Jewish misery, this ukase opened a new traffic. Each Jewish commune 
sent out its impressors on all roads and highways; they hid in village inns and 
watched for prey . . . . Those who were seized were bound like sheep, brought 
to town and locked up in the barracks . . . authorities were not over-scrupulous 
with these unfortunates. Were they weak, sick or defective? No matter—they 
were taken, dressed in military clothes, and packed off to serve the Czar, 
These ‘bodies’ were sent in place of men whose families could pay a satisfactory 
price .. . . They would seize young children and sell them to the community 
‘bosses.’ Those times were known among the Russian Jews as the dreaded 
days of the ‘impressment’ (Piomanes). Hundreds of ‘sales of Josephs’ oc- 
curred daily . . . . These were times when men devoured men openly and with 
consent of the government.’ Here is an example from the Minsk region** 


Trern gisn zich in di gasn, 

In kindershe blut ken men zich vashn. 
Gevald, vos iz dos fara klog! 

Tsi vet den keynmol nit vern tog? 
Kleyne oyfelech rayst men fin cheder, 
Men tut zey on yavonishe kleyder, 
Undzere parneysim, undzere rabonim, 


Helfn noch optsugebn zey far yavonim. 


Nor Leye di almone’s eyntsige kind, 
Iz a kapore far koholshe zind. 
Es iz a mitsve optsugebn prostakes: 


Shuster, shnayder, zenen doch ely- 
dakes, 

Kretsige Chay-Itsiklech fun a mish- 
poche a sheyner, 

Tor bay undz nit avekgeyn eyner! 


Tears flow in the streets, 

Children’s blood flows like water. 

Woe, what a dreadful time! 

Will then the dawn never come? 

Little infants are dragged out of cheder, 

And dressed in military clothes. 

Our heads of the community, our 
rabbis, 

Even help to send them into the 
military. 

While the widow Leah’s only child, 

Is the scapegoat for our council's sins. 

It’s a good deed to give up the common 
folk: 

Cobblers, tailors, are mere do-nothings, 


But filthy kids from a nice family, 


Not a one of them is expected to go! 


% Ale Verk fun Mendele Moycher Sforim (Warsaw, 1913), II, 87, 88. 





35 Eliakum Zunser, ‘How I Wrote My Songs,” in Memoirs of My People, Leo M. Schwartz, 
ed. (New York, 1943), 223, 224. 
36 Ginzburg and Marek, 1901, p. 51, no. 50. 
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Another song of the same period, curiously similar in textual structure to 


Vi es iz bitter, mayn libe mitter, 
A shefele oyfn grinem groz, 

Azoy iz bitter, mayn libe mitter, 
Men tut mich chapn vi a hoz. 


Vi es iz bitter, mayn libe mitter, 

A beymele on ritter, 

Azoy iz bitter, mayn libe mitter, 

Men tut doch mich machn far a 
Moskvitter. 


the old song ‘‘Di Gilderne Pave”’ (‘“‘The Golden Peacock”’), has the following 
two stanzas *” 


As it is bitter, beloved Mother, 
For a lamb alone on the green grass, 
So is it bitter, beloved Mother, 
To be caught and bound like a hare. 


As it is bitter, beloved Mother, 
For a tree bereft of limbs, 

So is it bitter, beloved Mother, 
To be made into a Muscovite. 


In 1874 the last stringent laws of the older recruitment edicts were aban- 


Negidishe kinder, hert oyf tsu shtifn, 
Ir shpilt shoyn nit kayn groyse role. 
Ot bald vet men aych tsum zhereb rifn, 
Soldatn vet ir shoyn zayn ole. 


Perve-gilde kuptses, oys meyuchosim, 

Dvoranes hobn shoyn oych kayn vert, 

Glaych mit dem gemeynem bidnem 
yosem, 

Vet ir geyn oych, oych aych iz bashert. 


Nachotnikes veln far aych shoyn nit 
geyn, 

Ir vet shoyn kayn kapores nit shlogn, 

Di kapores vet ir shoyn zayn aleyn, 

Ir megt avade veynen un klogn. 


Mir veln shoyn zayn mit aych me- 
chutonim, 

Take gor gich un bald. 

Fun aych negidim, fun undz kab- 
tsonim, 

Vet men shoyn hern eyn gevald. 


Biz aher hot ir nit gevust fun kayn 
tsore, 

Fun kayn agmes-nefesh, fur kayn leyd, 

Az der kabtsn iz nebech geven di 
kapore, 

Iz ba aych in shtub geven a freyd. 


doned and normal military service was introduced for all citizens alike. Below 
is a vivid expression of the resentment of the poor boys against the chosen 
sons of the rich, in whose stead, prior to 1874, they often had to serve :* 


Rich men’s sons, stop romping about, 
You're not so important anymore. 
Soon you will be called to the service, 
Soldiers you will all have to be. 


“First-guilders’’ are not special anymore, 

The nobility can’t help you now either, 

Together with the common poor 
orphan, 

You will have to serve, it’s your fate 
too. 


Substitutes won’t serve for you any- 
more, 

Others won’t be your scapegoats, 

The victims you yourselves will be, 

You better cry, you better weep. 


We will now be as good as you, 

Oh, yes, very soon indeed. 

From you rich folks and us poor folks, 
The same cry will now be heard. 

Till now you knew of no troubles, 

Of agony and of sorrow, 

When the poor man was the goat for 


you, 
Your house was filled with joy. 


* Folklor Lider, M. Viner, ed. (Moscow, 1936), II, 63. Moscow, the seat of the cruel Czar, 


carried with it the dread, not only of a distant, strange place, but of tyranny. 


% Tbid., notated 1860-90, from B. Sapozhnikov, Zhitomir. 
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Vist un finster iz ayer tatn, 


Az er hert derfun shmisn, 
Ir vet shoyn oych zayn soldatn, 
Ir vet shoyn oych dem tam vism. 


Barren and bleak it’s now for your 
father, 

When he hears the talk about all of this, 

You, too, will now have to be soldiers, 

You, too, will now know what it’s like 
to serve. 


SONGS OF AND FOR THE VERY YOUNG 


When little children quarreled, they made up, chanting the following 
rhyme,® holding each other’s little fingers: 


Rikele, rikele, roygez, 
Ze’mir gevorn broygez, 
Rikele, rikele, rik, 

Ze’mir chover tserik. 
Chover, chover of di velt, 
Got ’et gebn a zekele gelt, 


Vos ech vel hobn vel ech dir gebn, 
Vos du vest hobn, vestu mir gebn. 


Vos vilstu? A retech tsi a rib? 

A retech.Ch’el_ dir 
lekech. 

Vos vilstu? A retech tsi a rib? 

A rib.——Ch’ob dich lib! 








gebn 


Rikele, rikele, anger, 

We were ‘‘mad,” 

Little: hook, little hook, back, 

We are friends again. 

Friendship, friendship over the world, 
God will give a little bag of gold, 
What I’ll have, I’ll share with you, 
What you'll have, you’ll share with me, 
What do you wish? A radish or a rib? 








——A radish. I'll give you honey 
cake. 

What do you wish? A radish or a rib? 

— A rib. I love you! 


This rhyme, notated in the Chelmer region, was partly known to my mother, 


born in Bessarabia. 


The children too young to go to school sang and chanted the ditties which 
their parents sang for them, These were either old songs from their own child- 
hood or “‘hot-off-the-griddle’”’ compositions. It is often difficult to determine 
which were created by the children themselves and which were composed for 
them by adults. Mother, grandmother, or aunt would take the little one in 
their arms, bounce it up and down, and sing: 


Tsigele, migele, kotinke, 
Royte pomerantsn, 

Az der tate shlogt di mame, 
Geyen di kinderlech tantsn; 
Az der tate fort avek, 

Shloft di mame aleyn in bet; 
Az der tate kumt tsuforn, 
Ligt di mame a kinpetorn. 


Many little rhymes“! were sung by 


or alone. Here are two: 


39 Lehman, 1923, p. 149. 
40 Cahan, 1920, II, 113, Warsaw. 


Little kid, migele, kitten, 

Red oranges, 

When Daddy beats Mama, 

All the children go dancing; 
When Daddy goes away, 

Mama sleeps alone in bed; 
When Daddy comes home again, 
Mama has a new baby. 


- children as they skipped about in pairs 


“ Dobrushin and Yuditsky, 1940, p. 35, has the first, and Cahan, 1920, II, 114, has the 


second from Vilna. 
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1, Madam Fiten, iz geriten, 
Afn vaysn tsignbok. 
Hene di grobe iz gegangen tantsn, 
Hot zi farlorn dem unter-rok. 


2, Sheyne meydele, fayne meydele, 
Kum raysn barn. 
Ze tatele, ze mamele, 
Der yingele vil mich narn. 
Nem a flekele, gib’n iber’n bekele, 


Vet er zich aveksharn. 
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Madame Fiten went a-riding, 
On the white ram. 

Fat Hene went a-dancing, 
And lost her petticoat. 


Pretty little girl, fine little girl, 

Come and pick pears with me. 

See Daddy, see Mama, 

The little boy wants to mislead me. 

Take a little stick and hit him on the 
cheek, 

And he will soon leave you. 


The Farmer in the Dell pattern was also followed by the very young :” 


Mich ruft men Zalmen, 

Der tate heyst Kalmen, 
Mayn bruder heyst Zorech, 
Der zeyde heyst Borech, 

Di mame heyst Beyle, 

Di shvester heyst Keyle, 
Dos ferdl heyst Sirke, 

Dos ketsl heyst Mirke, 

Di bobe heyst Yoche— 

Di gantse mishpoche! 


My name is Zalmen, 

My father’s called Kalmen, 
My brother’s called Zorech, 
My grandpa’s name is Borech, 
My mother’s name is Beyle, 
My sister’s called Keyle, 

The horse’s name is Sirke, 
The kitten’s name is Mirke, 
Grandma’s name is Yoche— 
And that’s the whole family! 


Even the cross rhyme was heard among the little ones: 


Fishelech in vasser mern zich, 

Falshe tsinger shvern zich, 

Az me vil esn, est men broyt, 

Az me shtarbt iz men toyt. 

Az me vil trinken, trinkt men bir, 
Sheyne meydele (yingele) kum tsu mir. 


Fish in the water multiply, 

False tongues swear by the truth. 
When you’re hungry, you eat bread, 
When you die, then you are dead. 
When you're thirsty, you drink beer, 
Pretty little girl (boy), come to me. 


When children were fretful and cried, an adult sang or chanted something 


like this: 


Nish’ geshlofn, nish’ gevacht, 
Groyse tsores tog un nacht, 
Veyn-zhe nish’ mayn Rochelshe, 
Vest noch zayn a bobeshe.* 


Amol iz geven a bobetske, 

Hot zi gehat a hindele, a rabetske, 
Hindele hot geleygt an eyele, 

Iz gevorn tsveyele. 

Hot genumen di bobetske 

Un bahaltn dos eyele untern tishele. 


© Dobrushin and Yuditsky, 1940, p. 30. 
* Ibid., p. 35. 
“Cahan, 1920, II, 116, Warsaw. 


Not asleep and not awake, 
Great troubles day and night, 
Do not cry then, Rachel dear, 
You'll yet be a grandmother. 


Once upon a time there was a granny, 
And she had a little speckled hen, 
The little hen laid an egg, 

So there were two. 

Then Granny took the egg 

And hid it under the little table. 
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Iz gekumen dos mayzele, So a little mouse came, 

Un tsubrochn dos eyele mitn fisele. And broke the egg with his little paw, 
Der dyed veynt, di bobetske chlipet, Grandpa is crying, Granny is Weeping, 
Dos toyerl skripet, The gate is squeaking, 

Un dos feygele svishtshet, And the little bird is whistling, 

Un Yankele pishtshet!* And Yankele is twittering! 


And when a little boy wouldn’t listen to his mother, she chanted the follow. 
ing,“ which he would sing to a younger brother or sister, when HE was much 
bigger himself: 


Az der kleyner Moyshele folgt mir nit, And when little Moses doesn’t listen to 
me, 

Veystu vos ich tu? Do you know what I do? 

Ich shtop in arayn in a zekele, I stuff him into a little sack, 

Un bind fun oybn tsu. And tie it from the top. 


In Bessarabia, Mother sang a similar rhyme for children who were naughty: 


Hoptshik, minafak, Hoptshik, minafak, 

Nem Berelen, shtip in zak, Take Berele, stuff him into a sack, 
Trog im aroys afn mark, Carry him to the market place, 
Farkoyf im far a gitn fag! And sell him for a good fig! 


For the baby lying in the cradle, playing with his little hands and feet, 
examining his fingers and toes, parents sang ditties, which little girls, later 
helping Mother tend to the children, repeated and re-created.” 


Bubi, bubi, layzele, Bubi, bubi, little louse, 

In Kroke shteyt a hayzele, In Cracow stands a little house. 
Ver voynt d’rinen? Who lives in it? 

Yash mit Marinen. Yash and Marinia. 

Dray panes zitsn un shpinen. Three ladies sit spinning. 

Eyne shpint zayd, The first spins silk, 

Di tsveyte shpint zilber, The second spins silver, 

Di drite shpint gold: The third spins gold: 

Dos kindele hob ich gevolt! This is the baby I wanted! 


I strongly suspect that this little song was crooned to little children being 
deloused. In the conventional manner, however, Yash and Marinia were the 
two little hands, and the little house in Cracow was made by holding them 
together; the three ladies spinning were the three center fingers. 

In the following example from a 40-year-old woman born in Warsaw, the 
two little neighbors are the hands and the five fingers the five names given to 
them (also a form of riddle): 


In a shtetele Pitshepoy, In a little town called Pitshepoy, 
Shteyt a hayzele badekt mit shtroy. There stands a little straw-covered hut. 
Trift a regendl, geyt a shney, A rain is dripping, a snow is falling, 


45 Dobrushin and Yuditsky, 1940, pp. 30, 31. 
46 Tbid., p. 34. 
47 Tbid., p. 36. 
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: Paw, Sotiki, Motiki, Sotse, Motse, 
eeping, Abe-tsotse ruft men zey. 
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Two little neighbors are living there: 


Sotiki, Motiki, Sotse, Motse, 


Abe-tsotse, they are called. 


These little hand-and-finger plays remind me of ‘‘This Little Piggy Went to 


Market.” From my own childhood in Canada, I recall this one: 


‘ollow- These are Mother’s knives and forks (wiggle fingers of both hands, intertwined), 
much This is Mother’s table (form flat surface with fingers turned down), 


Sten to 


Mitn fisele noch abisele, 
Tants zunele, tants. 

ighty: Mitn kepele vi an epele, 
Tants zunele, tants. 

Mitn maylele vi a gdaylele, 


Tants zunele, tants. 
Mitn nezele vi a hezele, 
| feet, Tants zunele, tants. 

later Mit di zaytelech vi di laytelech, 
Tants zunele, tants. 
Mitn toches tsu di mishpoches, 
Tants zunele, tants. 


which my mother taught me: 


Patshe patshe kichelech, 

Der tote ’et koyfn shichelech, 
Di mome ’et shtrikn zekelech, 
Vet zan a gezint in di bekelech! 


being 
e the 
them 
Feygele, feygele, pi-pi-pi, 

| the Vi iz der tote? Nitu hi. 

Ven ’et er kimen? Morgn fri. 


en to 

Vus ’et er brengen? Epelech fir. 

Vi ’et men zey leygn? Hinter der tir. 
| hut. 
g, Mit vus ‘et men zey tsidekn? 


Mit a shtikele papir. 
Un ver vet esn? Ech mit dir! 





“ Ibid., p. 37. 





This is Mother’s looking-glass (two index fingers to form inverted “V’”’), 
And this is Baby’s cradle (two little fingers also inverted; rocking motion simulated). 


Teaching a little one to know the various part of his body, or to take the 
first faltering steps, parents would sing: 


With the little foot another little bit, 

Dance, little son, dance. 

With the little head like a little apple, 

Dance, little son, dance. 

With the little mouth puckered with 
pride, 

Dance, little son, dance. 

With the little nose like a little hare, 

Dance, little son, dance. 

With your little sides like the nice folks, 

Dance, little son, dance, 

With your “hynie”’ to the whole family, 

Dance, little son, dance. 


Well-known ditties similar to our pat-a-cake rhymes are the following 


Clap, clap, little cookies, 

Daddy’ll buy you some booties, 

Mommy’ll knit you some little socks, 

Then health will shine out of the baby’s 
cheeks! 


The little chants sung when playing peek-a-boo or hide and seek with the 
very young, I also remember learning from my Bessarabian mother: 


Birdie, birdie, tweet-tweet-tweet, 

Where is Daddy? He’s not here. 

When will he return? Tomorrow morn- 
ing. 

What will he bring? Four little apples. 

Where will we put them? Behind the 
door. 

What will we cover them with? 

With a little piece of paper. 

And who will eat them? You and I! 
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When a little boy or girl wouldn’t go to sleep, the method of scaring them 
with the bogeyman was employed, as in the chant from Grodno: 


Di dzhadelech mit di babelech, The little old men and the little ol 
women, 

Zey tuen oyf di prizbes zitsn; They sit on the stoops; 

Zey geyen royte fartechlech, They wear red little aprons, 

Mit kolirte shpitsn. With colored points. 

A yingele vos vil nit shlofn geyn: When a little boy will not go to sleep: 

Kumen tsugeyn di dzhadelech, The little old men come 

Un nemen arayn in di zekelech. And stuff him into their little sacks, 


When that failed, a story was told, and when the story ended, little rhymes 
were chanted, like the first from Vilna,®® the second from Warsaw.*! 


1. Amol iz geven a mayse, Once upon a time there was, 
A tsigele a vayse, A little white kid, 
A ki-ele a royte, A little red calf, 
Berele iz a shoyte! Berele is a silly boy! 

2. Ahununa hon, A hen and a cock, 
Di mayse hoybt zich on. The story now begins. 
A kletsl arayn, a kletsl aroys, A little log in, a little log out, 
Di mayse lozt zich oys. The story is at an end. 


One taught to me as a child by my Jewish secular schoolteacher, who came 
from Warsaw, is: 


A shtekele arayn, a shtekele aroys, A stick in, a stick out, 
Dos maysele iz oys. The story is at an end. 
A shtekele aroys, a shtekele arayn, A stick out, a stick in, 
Dos maysele iz gor fayn! The story is very fine! 


The above undoubtedly recall to many the Mother Goose ditty which | 
remember as: 
I'll tell you a story about Jack-a-nory, 
And now my story’s begun. 
I’ll tell you another about John his brother, 
And now my story’s done. 


In the absence of historical data, historians have occasionally discovered 
important material relating to the life of a people of a certain period, in their 
folk literature and folksong. Children have contributed their share, mirroring 
their own experiences in the same environment. How vivid, direct, and re- 
vealing are these simple utterances of the people! Indeed, to the student who 
combines historical aptitude with a love of music and literature, there is an 
almost illimitable field of research in the folksong and folk literature of a 
people. 


3949-44th St., 
Long Island City, New York 


49]. L. Cahan, Yidisher Folklor (Vilna, 1938), p. 53. 
5° Cahan, 1920, II, 118. 
5 Tbid., p. 118. 
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INVESTIGATIONS OF ENGLISH PROV- 
ERBS, PROVERBIAL AND CONVEN- 
TIONAL PHRASES, OATHS, AND 
CLICHES 


By ARCHER TAYLOR 


of this bibliographical essay are surprisingly few in number. Although 

I have thrown my net wide and have caught items of doubtful perti- 
nence, much obviously remains to be done. The information in dictionaries 
and other reference works is readily available and need not be cited here. I 
have included the collectanea in American Notes and Queries but have cited 
only a few of the many important references in Notes and Queries. These are 
indexed in that journal and also in The Year’s Work in English Studies. A 
third indexing of them has seemed unnecessary. I have, however, included 
those that concern proverbs discussed elsewhere. I have taken these refer- 
ences from a manuscript index compiled by Donald F. Bond of the University 
of Chicago. 

The citations are arranged alphabetically according to the first important 
word, usually a noun in preference to any other part of speech. In order to 
save space, I have not given the titles of articles when they repeat the phrase. 
I have added a few comments, but the need for a summary and revision of 
many entries is obvious. An especially attractive task is, for example, the 
phrase “‘to go West.’ This bibliography lists the discussions that I have 
seen, and some investigations have doubtless escaped my attention. It is 
intended to summarize what we have learned and to assemble in convenient 
form a widely scattered mass of information. I hope that it will encourage the 
further cultivation of an extremely interesting field of study. My friend 
Bartlett Jere Whiting has generously given me references that he had collected 
for a similar article. 


yt IN THE WORDS AND FORMULAS described in the title 


When Adam delved and Eve span,/Who was then the gentleman? Sylvia Resnikow, 
“The Cultural History of a Democratic Proverb,” Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology, 36 (1937), 391-405. 

Never less alone than when alone (cliché). A. S. Cook and others, Modern Language 
Notes, 24 (1909), 54, 123, 226, 25 (1910), 28, 96, 26 (1911), 232, 34 (1919), 122, 441. 

Old maids lead apes in hell. B. J. Whiting, Englische Studien, '70 (1936), 337-351; E. P. 
Kuhl, Studies in Philology, 22 (1925), 453-466. 

Apple of the eye. M. B. Ogle, Transactions of the American Philological Assoctation, 73 
(1942), 181-191. 

“We apples are swimming,” said the horse chestnut (stercus equi). Albert Wesselski, 
Erlesenes (Prague, 1928), pp. 102-105. 
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Even in Arcady/There am | (cliché). Periodical, 21: 184 (1936), 2729. 

Ass and harp. Helen Adolf, Speculum, 25 (1950), 49-59. Establishes the origin of the 
proverb but does not discuss English examples. 

Ass’s bridge. See bridge. 

Looking babies. Notes and Queries, 8th ser., 3 (1893), 181-183, 9th ser., 9 (1902), 405, 
516, 10 (1902), 56, 195-196, 299; The Times [London] Literary Supplement (1935) 
pp. 770, 838, (1936), p. 1016. 

It’s in the bag. J. T. Kieran, The Saturday Review of Literature, 10 (July 22, 1933), 1-3, 64, 

Bear. See skin. 

To get out of the right side of the bed. “Mr. Byington’s Brief Case, V,” American Speech, 
23 (1948), 48-49. Cf. Notes and Queries, 10th ser., 3 (1905), 409, 474. 

It’s an ill bird that fouls its own nest. J. G. Kunstmann, Southern Folklore Quarterly, 
3 (1939), 75-91. 

A little bird told me. Notes and Queries, Ist ser., 4 (1851), 232, 284, 394; 4th ser., 4 (1869), 
292; 6th ser., 4 (1891), 366; Alfons de Cock, Volkskunde, 22 (1911), 96-100. 

Out of God’s blessing into the warm sun. R. W. Bond, Athenaeum (Aug. 15, 1903), 220- 
221; P. L. Carver, Modern Language Review, 25 (1930), 478-481; 29 (1934), 173-176. 
Blood is thicker than water. J. Franck, Preussische Jahrbticher, 85 (1896), 584-594; 
Notes and Queries, 3d ser., 11 (1867), 34, 103, 163; 7th ser., 6 (1888), 50, 1x (1891), 
487, 12 (1891), 53, 78, 114-115; 9th ser., 8 (1901), 238-239, 428; 12th ser., 3 (1917), 

356. The original query was never answered. 

Blood, sweat, and tears (cliché), H. J. Cadbury and others, American Notes and Queries, 
3 (1943), 87, 124, 137; Notes and Queries, 186 (1944), 160, 187 (1944), 174. 

Bloody. Robert Withington, American Speech, 6 (1930-31), 29-35. 

Cold and chilly, like old Bolas. W. H. Jewett, “A Wager Lost,” Folk-Lore, 15 (1904), 
103-104. 

The bolt will find its mark. Paul de Keyser, Nederlandsch tijdschrift voor volkskunde, 49 
(1948), 57-64. 

To bore from within (cliché). H. Z. Kip, Philological Quarterly, 6 (1927), 404-405. 

The bent bow (i. e., bent shoulder, a ballad cliché). Blanche C. Sly, Modern Language 
Notes, 36 (1921), 507. 

Bow. See strings. 

White-haired boy. Notes and Queries, 175 (1938), 225, 319-320; Burton C. Rascoe, Tk 
Saturday Review of Literature, 22: 8 (June 15, 1940), 9. H. L. Mencken’s remarks cited 
here will be found in the issue for June 1, p. 10. 

Brain trust (cliché). Stuart Robertson and H. S. Johnson, American Speech, 14 (1939), 
246, n. 1; 5 (1940), 79. 

Ass’s bridge. A. Greebe, Tijdschrift voor nederlandsche letterkunde, 37 (1918), 65-79; R. 
Meissner, Zeitschrift fiir rheinische und westfalische Volkskunde, 14 (1917), 145-149, 
15 (1918), 129-130; Notes and Queries, 6th ser., 9 (1884), 389. 

Don’t cross the bridge until you come to it. M. E. Schmidt and others, American Notes 
and Queries, I (1941-42), 105, 2 (1942-43), 79. 

To shoot the bull. J. E. Gillet, American Speech, 14 (1939), 97-98. 

But me no buts. A. C. Potter and C. B. Cooper, Modern Language Notes, 30 (1915), 16, 
31 (1916), 144. 

By and large (a yachting term). Notes and Queries, 150 (1926), 209, 249; C. H. Morison 
and R. H. Maldon, Spectator [London], no. 6126 (Nov. 23, 1945), 490, no. 6127 (Nov. 
30, 1945), 515. 

To be in cahoots with. Leo Spitzer, American Speech, 20 (1945), 154-155. 

Candle. See game. 
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Canoodle. B. J. Whiting, American Speech, 20 (1945), 178-183, 22 (1947), 75-76. 

castles in the air (in Spain). Arthur Langfors, “(Chateaux en Brie et—en Espagne,” 
Neuphilologische Mitteilungen, 16 (1914), 107-110; A. Morel-Fatio, Mélanges offerts 
i M. Emile Picot (Paris, 1913), I, 335-342, and Etudes sur l’Espagne, 4th ser. (Paris, 
1925), 119-130; N. M. Penzer, ed. The Pentamerone of Giambattista Basile (London, 
1932), II, 41 (see also Taylor, JAF, 48 [1935], 201); R. M. Smith, “Chaucer’s ‘Castles 
in Spain’ (HF 1117),” Modern Language Notes, 60 (1945), 39-40. 

To bell the cat. Cf. P. F. Baum, Modern Language Notes, 35 (1919), 462-470. 

To whip the cat. Louise Pound and others, American Speech, 1 (1925-26), 680, 2 (1926-27), 
254, 3 (1928-29), II, 455, 4 (1928-29), 352-354, 19 (1944), 234-235; Notes and Queries, 
168 (1935), 316, 357, 392. 

Take two chairs! F. T. Wood and others, American Notes and Queries, § (1945), 41, 77, 
91-92, 157; Notes and Queries, 188 (1945), 236, 285, 189 (1945), 43, 239, 194 (1949), 
394- 

A Chinaman’s chance. Peter Tamony, News Letter and Wasp [San Francisco], 83: 10 
(1939); P- 9- 

Bronx cheer. L. B. and others, American Notes and Queries, 1 (1941-42), 134, 2 (1942-43), 
106, 127, 156. 

Those who eat cherries with great lords shall have their eyes sprinted out with the stones. 
Notes and Queries, 9th ser., 10 (1902), 428, 470, 11 (1903), 36, 12th ser., 8 (1921), 190; 
Edward Schréder, ‘‘Aus der Geschichte einer sprichwortlichen Redensart,” Hessische 
Blatter fiir Volkskunde, 33 (1934-35), 94-97, 35 (1936), 133. 

To pull the chestnuts out of the fire. Albert Wesselski, Erlesenes, pp. 106-119. 

Chew. See tobacco. 

Chickens. See hen. 

Children will play. H. Marchand, Neuphilologische Mitteilungen, 39 (1938), 169-185. 
A syntactical discussion that deals only incidentally with the proverb. 

From China to Peru (cliché). W. M. Tweedie, Modern Language Notes, 22 (1907), 126; 
Notes and Queries, 11th ser., 11 (1915), 6, 187 (1944), 188-189. 

Chinaman. See chance. 

Independent as a woodsawyer’s clerk. M. M. Schoonover, American Speech, 7 (1932), 
391. 

To heap coals of fire on his head. Alfons Schulz, ‘‘Feurige Kohlen,”’ Zeitschrift des deutschen 
Sprachvereins, 34 (1919), 172-174. 

Stuff a cold and starve a fever. S. A. Gallacher, Bulletin of the History of Medicine, 11 
(1942), 576-581. 

Colt. See tooth. 

Fifth column (cliché). Ernest Hemingway, The Fifth Column (New York, 1936), pp. v-vii 
D. L. Bollinger, “Fifth Column Marches On,” American Speech, 19 (1944), 47-49. 

Wirk alle thyng by conseil (Chaucer, Canterbury Tales). C. F. Biihler, Speculum, 24 
(1949), 410-412. 

Consent. See silence. 

Jones’s corner (35° N, 145° W, the spot at which clippers flying between California and 
Hawaii change course). The Manchester Guardian Weekly (Sept. 8, 1939), p. 188. 
A Wave who flew regularly between California and Hawaii in 1947 and 1948 found 
this term unfamiliar. 

To bend the crab (to perform an athletic exercise). J. L. Kuethe and others, American 
Speech, 10 (1935), 314, 11 (1936), 104. 

To shed crocodile tears. Notes and Queries, 6th ser., 5 (1882), 447, 6 (1882), 92-93, 296» 
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496-497, 10th ser., 2 (1904), 23; Alfons de Cock, Volkskunde,8 (1895-96), 9-13, 22 (1911), 
233-234- 

To eat crow. ‘‘Serve hot.”” The New Yorker (Nov. 27, 1948), 23-24. 

As funny as a crutch. F. Ferwerda and others, American Notes and Queries, 5 (1945), 9: 
6 (1947), 158. 

Great cry, little wool. Richard Neubauer, Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Volkskunde, 33 
(1903), 432-434; Notes and Queries, 7th ser., 6 (1888), 186; Anne Marie Meyer and §, 
Singer, Schweizerisches Archiv fiir Volkskunde, 41 (1944), 37-42, 159-160. 

Iron curtain. Paul Fussell and others, American Speech, 25 (1950), 40, 224-226, 26 (1951), 
49-50, 203-204; P. M. Rooney and others, American Notes and Queries, 6 (1946), 89, 
8 (1949), 138; Notes and Queries, 192 (1947), 547, 193 (1948), 20, 86. 

Darn! Louise Pound, “The Etymology of an English Expletive,” Language, 3 (1927), 
96-99; W. A. Heflin, American Speech, 1'7 (1942), 276-277. 

Day. See evening, thine, year. 

Death. See die, hands. 

The Devil and his dam. Isabel C. Chamberlain, JAF, 13 (1900), 278-280. Compare the 
collectanea on “The Devil is beating his wife” in B. J. Whiting, Modern Languag 
Forum, 24 (1939), 31. 

The Devil and Dr. Foster (Tom Walker). T. S. Baker and others, Modern Languag 
Notes, 11 (1896), cols. 125-126, 33 (1918), 278. 

The Devil to pay. F. H. Eckstorm, American Speech, 11 (1936), 273. 

To die (euphemisms). Marie J. Meredith, ‘Cowboy Euphemisms for Dying,” American 
Speech, 17 (1942), 213; American Noles and Queries, § (1945-46), 62-63. See helpful 
general remarks and references in Herman Hirt, Etymologie der neuhochdeutschen 
Sprache, 2d ed. (Munich, 1921), pp. 348-349. 

To beat the dog before the lion. Notes and Queries, 5th ser., 2 (1874), 144-145; 8th ser, 
5 (1894), 407, 457-458, 6 (1894), 76-77, 377; R. Réhricht, Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philo- 
logie, 9 (1877), 473-474; Johannes Bolte, Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Volkskunde, 16 
(1906), 77-81, 30-32 (1920-22), 145, 37 (1927), 19; J. S. P. Tatlock, Grace Frank, and 
others, Modern Language Notes, 38 (1923), 506-507, 55 (1940), 209-210, 481. 

Dog. See hair. 

The almighty dollar (cliché). Notes and Queries, 11th ser., 3 (1911), 109, 179, 211, I7 
(1939), 483-484; Rex Forrest, “Irving and the Almighty Dollar,’’ American Speech, 
15 (1940), 443-444. 

To play the dozens (i. e., to engage in obscene banter). W. Elton, American Speech, 25 
(1950), 148-149, 230-233. 

Good drink makes good blood. M. P. Tilley, Modern Language Notes, 39 (1924), 153-155: 

A long drink. Kenneth Forward, American Speech, 14 (1939), 316-318. 

To be drunk (euphemisms and synonyms). Kalends of the Waverly Press, 21: 5 (Baltimore, 
1942), 17; M. Prenner, American Notes and Queries, 4 (1944-45), 43, 5 (1945-46), 16; 
American Speech, 4(1928-29), 102, 440-441, 16 (1941); C. G. Loomis, Western Folklore, 
7 (1948), 293-294; W. J. Wallrich, ibid., 10 (1951), 249-250. See also “‘to be half seas 
over” (below) and collectanea in Archer Taylor, The Proverb (Cambridge, Mass., 1931), 
p. 200. 

To bite the dust. J. D. M. Ford, “ ‘To bite the dust’ and Symbolic Lay Communion,” 
PMLA, 20 (1905), 197-230; Notes and Queries, 184 (1943), 286. 

Dutch. Katherine M. Hondius, ‘“‘The American Folk Idea of the Dutch,’’ Western Folk- 
lore, 11 (1952), 29-31. See also ‘‘treat, uncle” below. 

The dwarf on the giant’s shoulders (cliché). F. E. Guyer, Modern Language Notes, 

(1930), 398-402. 
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Pink elephants. This Week (Oct. 5, 1940), cited from American Speech, 15 (1940), 437. 
The ascription to P. G. Wodehouse, “The Bishop’s Move,” which was copyrighted 
between 1925 and 1928 (see Meet Mr. Mulliner [New York, 1928], pp. 97-132), is not 
borne out by the text. There is a pink elephant in ‘Sonny Boy” in his Eggs, Beans 
and Crumpets (New York, 1940), and another in Brinkley Manor, ch. 22, a pink hippo- 
potamus in “The Shadow Passes” in his Nothing Serious (New York, 1951) and there 
are pink snakes, gamboge elephants, and other strangely colored creatures in his 
Uncle Dynamite (New York, 1948), pp. 192-193. George R. Potter has kindly given 
me these references. The phrase ‘‘pink elephants” was used in the Harvard Law School 
in 1914 in descriptions of contracts that the lecturer did not wish to have cited sub- 
sequently in court. The phrase is also used colloquially in connection with delirium 
tremens. 

A happy end (ending), cliché. T. Dahl and others, Englische Studien, 70 (1935-36), 433- 
434, 71 (1936-37), 154-155, 319. 

To play both ends against the middle. I. D. and others, American Notes and Queries, 1 
(1941-42), 106, 142. 

Asleeveless errand. R. W. Bond, Athenaeum (Aug. 15, 1903), 220. 

Eve. See Adam. 

On Tib’s Eve, neither before nor after Christmas. Archer Taylor, Studia germanica 
tillignade E. A. Kock (Lund, 1934), pp. 385-386. 

In the evening praise the day. Archer Taylor, Modern Language Notes, 36 (1921), 155-118. 

Eye. See apple. 

Father. See soule. 

To get cold feet. J. F. L. Raschen, Modern Language Notes, 27 (1912), 198-199, 263; 
H. Z. Kip, Philological Quarterly, 6 (1927), 403-404; K. McKenzie, The Saturday 
Review of Literature, 22 (June 15, 1940), 9. 

Good fences make good neighbors. A. Barker, JAF, 64 (1951), 421. 

Fever. See cold. 

To make the sign of the fig. N. M. Penzer, ed. The Pentamerone of Giambattista Basile 
(London, 1932), I, 103-104; Archer Taylor, JAF, 48 (1935), 200-201. 

My little finger told me. Albert Wesselski, Erlesenes, pp. 144-150. 

To come to fetch fire (i. e., to pay a brief visit). A. L. Hench, JAF, 52 (1939), 123-124. 

Fire. See chestnuts, coals, world. 

To flax out (i. e., to beat or thrash severely). L. G. Downs, American Speech, 22 (1947), 
74. Can this be related to Danish fleske ud, which has a similar meaning? See H. F, 
Feilberg, Bidrag til en ordbog over jyske almuesmdl (Copenhagen, 1886-93), I, 323. 
A Nantucket flax (to exhaust) appears to be a different word. 

To put the best foot forward. A. P. Wagener, Transactions of the American Philological 
Association, 66 (1935), 73-91. 

Foot. See ox. 

Forelock. See time. 

Dr. Foster. See Devil. 

Selde is the Friday al the wyke [week] y-like. John L. Lowes, ‘“‘Chaucer’s Friday,”” Modern 
Language Review, 9 (1914), 94. 

Frog, frog-eater (i. e., Frenchman). J. N. Tidwell, American Speech, 23 (1948), 214-216. 

To be in a funk. Cf. C. H. Livingston, Modern Language Notes, 55 (1940), 265-270. 

Funny. See crutch. 

The game is not worth the candle. R. M. Smith, ‘‘Three Obscure English Proverbs,’ 
Modern Language Notes, 65 (1950), 441-442; A. Adler, ibid., 66 (1951), 214-216. 

A whistling girl and a crowing hen will come to no good end. Notes and Queries, Ist ser., 
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2 (1850), 226, 4th ser., 11 (1873), 282, 353, 394, 475, 12 (1873), 39, 157, 216, 482, 8th 
ser., 12 (1897), 67, 149-150; Heinrich Lewy, Zettschrift des Vereins fiir Volkskunde, 41 
(1931), 58-59. 

To get his goat. American Speech, 10 (1934-35), 223, citing The Morning Post [London], 

To go glimmering. R. H. Griffith, The Saturday Review of Literature, 22: 16 (Aug. 10, 
1940), 9. 

O God! O Montreal! (cliché). H. B. Alexander, American Speech, 2 (1926-27), 207. 

As good as gold. V. R., American Notes and Queries, 4 (1944-45), 59. 

Grass. See horse. 

Kneehigh to a grasshopper. S. T. Byington, American Speech, 15 (1940), 219. Cf. “bee's 
knees,’’ Notes and Queries, 8th ser., 10 (1896), 92, 199, 260, 521. 

You've had it. Time, 41 (Mar. 22, 1943), 51-52. 

Long hair, short wit. Richard Jente, ‘German Proverbs from the Orient,” PMLA, 8 
(1933), 18-26. 

A hair of the dog that bit you. J. M. Adriao, Revista lusitana, 19 (1916), 42-44; A. Englert 
and J. Bolte, Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Volkskunde, 29 (1919), 44; Hugo Hepding, 
Hessische Blatter fiir Volkskunde, 30-31 (1931-32), 288; Albert Wesselski, Erlesenes, 
pp. 13-17; Notes and Queries, Ist ser., 6 (1852), 316, 565, 2d ser., 2 (1856), 239, 279, 
3d ser., 7 (1865), 276, 6th ser., 2 (1880), 146, 234, 7th ser., 5 (1888), 28, 171, 394, 6 
(1888), 174-175, 8th ser., 2 (1892), 85. 

Go to Halifax! (imprecation). H. W. O’Connor, Modern Language Notes, 35 (1920), 
502; Notes and Queries, 5th ser., 4 (1875), 66, 154. 

To shake hands with death. A. P. Hudson, Modern Language Notes, 53 (1938), 510-513. 

Hard-boiled. Peter Tamony, American Speech, 12 (1937), 258-261. 

Harp. See ass. 

I know a hawk from a handsaw. Notes and Queries, 4th ser., 9 (1872), 189, 358-359, 514, 
10 (1872), 57, 135, 195, 262, 375, 425; Haldeen Braddy, Shakespeare Association 
Bulletin, 16 (1941), 29-32. 

Hawkins is outside (i. e., chilly weather is coming). American Speech, 10 (1934-35), 224, 
citing the Baltimore Sun. Compare ‘‘Hawkins is inside” (i. e., the audience is not 
responsive), B. T. and others, American Notes amd Queries, '7 (1947), 10, 26. 

Make hay while the sun shines. Richard Jente, Southern Folklore Quarterly, 1: 4 (1937), 
63-67. 

Head. See coals. 

His heart is in the right place. The Times [London] Literary Supplement (July 12, 1923), 
p. 472, (Aug. 2, 1923), p. 520. 

To pull the heather green (ballad cliché). S. Elliott, JAF, 48 (1935), 352-361. 

Hell. See apes. 

The blue hen’s chickens. Herbert Halpert, American Speech, 26 (1951), 196-198. 

Hen. See girl. 

To get (be) hep. D. W. Maurer, American Mercury, 64 (1947), 548=American Speech, 
16 (1941), 154. He connects the phrase with a Joe Hepp, who was a saloon owner or 
bartender. Dates and early examples of the phrase are unfortunately lacking. According 
to the Chicago directories, 1885-99, Louis Hepp was a bartender (1886, 1887) and 
Charles, Mrs. Charles, Mrs. Elizabeth, and William H. Hepp owned saloons at various 
locations not far from the Loop between 1887 and 1893. A Joseph Hepp, news agent, 
appears in 1895. No Joe Hepp is reported as a saloon owner. Although the explanation 
is plausible, more evidence is needed. I am indebted to Elizabeth Dry Brown of the 

Newberry Library for these details. 
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To go the whole hog. C. G. Loomis, Western Folklore, '7 (1948), 293; Notes and Queries, 
ist ser., 3 (1851), 224, 250, 4 (1851), 240; 2d ser., § (1858), 49, 113-114. 

To be brought home. The Times [London] Literary Supplement (Oct. 14, 1926), p. 698, 
(Oct. 21, 1926), p. 722. 

Hoosier. Indiana History Bulletin, 26 (1949), 75-76. 

Forlorn hope. W. v. d. G., English Studies, 16 (1934), 25; Notes and Queries, 5th ser., 
9 (1878), 266, 375, 415. 

White hope. S. T. Byington, ‘“‘Two Notes,”” American Speech, 18 (1943), 156-157. 

Where the Turk’s horse has trod, grass never grows. Archer Taylor, “Attila and Modern 
Riddles,” JAF, 56 (1943), 136-137. 

Horse racing terms, including proverbs. V. C. Steigleman, Esquire (July, 1946), 53-56; 
(Aug., 1946), 37-40; (Sept., 1946), 51-54; (Oct., 1946), pp. 75-78. 

Horseback. See man. 

Aleaky house and a scolding wife are two bad companions (and related proverbs). Archer 
Taylor, ‘‘Sunt tria damna domus,” Hessische Blatter fiir Volkskunde, 24 (1925), 130-146. 

Those who live in glass houses should not throw stones. Notes and Queries, 8th ser., 4 
(1893), 366, 535, 5 (1894), 416, 10 (1896), 192, 242; Ernest Weekley, Modern Language 
Review, 30 (1935), 241. 

And how! Louise Pound and others, American Speech, 8 (Dec., 1933), 80; 10 (1934-35), 224, 
citing The Daily Telegraph [London]; 17 (1942), 119; E. E. Ericson and W. Fischer, 
Beiblatt zur Anglia, 48 (1937), 186, 49 (1938), 28. 

Indian. See sign. 

Give him Jesse. Louise Pound, American Speech, 21 (1946), 151-153. 

How judicare came in the creed. F. L. Utley, Medieval Studies, 8 (1946), 303-309. 

To kick upstairs. R. G. McCloskey, American Notes and Queries, 3 (1943-44), 87. 

Kilroy was here. S. T. F. and others, American Notes and Queries, § (1945-46), 152-153, 
6 (1946-47), 111, 173-174; The New York Times Magazine (Jan. 12, 1947), p. 30 (I 
doubt the good faith of some correspondents). 

Kneehigh. See grasshopper. 

At long last (cliché). Marie Brennan, American Speech, 14 (1939), 156-157. 

As smart as a Philadelphia Jawyer. R. F. and others, American Notes and Queries, t 
(1941-42), 152, 175, 2 (1942-43), 13. 

Layovers to catch meddlers. Lowry Axley and others, American Speech, 1 (1925-26), 405, 
2 (1926-27), 408-409, 3 (1927-28), 72, 10 (1935), 282, 11 (1936), 103-104, 276, 12 (1937), 
242-243; Notes and Queries, 2d ser., 6 (1858), 481, '7 (1859), 38, 138, 225; 4th ser., 
4 (1869), 507, § (1870), 25, 257, 9th ser., 10 (1902), 307, 475-476, 188 (1945), 191, 240, 
195 (1950), 36. 

Lie. See swear. 

Life is a pilgrimage. R. M. Smith, ‘Three Obscure English Proverbs,’’ Modern Language 
Notes, 65 (1950), 443-447- 

Too little and too late (cliché). American Notes and Queries, 2 (1942-43), 71, 5 (1945-46), 
os 

Lion. See dog. 

Seldom comes Joan laughing home. G. L. Kittredge, ‘‘The Laughing Loan,” American 
Journal of Philology, 6 (1885), 480. 

The real McCoy. F. R. Heath, American Speech, '7 (1932-33), 239- 

The man on horseback (cliché). H. Sperber and J. N. Tidwell, ‘Words and Phrases in 
American Politics,’ American Speech, 25 (1950), 93-95. 

Meddlesome Matties. Ruth Odell, American Speech, 24 (1949), 24. 
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Marry in May, you'll rue it for aye. Archer Taylor, An Index to ‘The Proverb,’ (FF Com. 
munications, no. 113, Helsinki, 1934), 48; Globus, 93 (1908), 386, citing Esser, Zeiy. 
schrift fiir rheinische und westfdlische Volkskunde (1908). 

To take his measure. W. A. Nitze, “ ‘Or est venuz qui aunera’: a medieval dictum,” 
Modern Language Notes, 56 (1941), 406-409, and, with special reference to English 
derivatives, Archer Taylor, ibid., 65 (1950), 344-345. 

Meddlers. See layovers. 

Middle. See ends. 

I’m from Missourt. ‘“When came those magic words, ‘I’m from Missouri?’ ” Literary 
Digest, 72 (1942), 42-44. 

If the mountain won’t come to Mohammed, Mohammed will go to the mountain. Notes 
and Queries, 11th ser., r (1910), 89, 151, 231, 275-276, 12th ser., 4 (1918), 325, 180 
(1941), 318; Albert Wesselski, Marchen des Mittelalters (Berlin, 1925), pp. 263-265. 

Dun’s the mouse (Romeo and Juliet, 1, iv, 39). Leslie Hotson, Spectator [London] (Aug. 
8, 1947), 168-169. 

To pay on the nail. Bernard Fehr, Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen, 142 
(1921), 262-264; Notes and Queries, 11th ser., 6 (1912), 47, 212-213. 

Neighbors. See fences. 

Nest. See bird. 

Never. Archer Taylor, ‘‘Locutions for ‘Never,’ ’’ Romance Philology, 2 (1949), 103-134. 

Up to the nines. Peter Tamony, News Letter and Wasp [San Francisco], 83: 13 (1939); 
p. 5. Illustrative quotations are lacking. 

O. K. Notes and Queries, 4th ser., 3 (1869), 484, 11th ser., 3 (1911), 266-267, 390, 149 
(1925), 405, 447; H. E. MacFarland, American Book Collector, 6 (1935), 15-17; Year's 
Work in English Studies, 1936, p. 53, cites M. Andrews and others, Baltimore Sun 
(Jan. 9, 17, 18, 19, 21, 30, Feb. 2, 1935); Gretchen H. Rogers, H. L. Mencken, and 
others, American Speech, 13 (1938), 234, 16 (1941), 85-95, 136, 256-259, 17 (1942), 
126-128, 249-250, 25 (1950), 223; M. E., “O.K. in History,’’ Spectator [London] (Jan. 
14, 1938), 57; A. W. Reed, The Saturday Review of Literature, 24: 15 (July 19, 1941), 
3, 4, 10, 11; D. Dempsey and others, The New Yorker (Sept. 9, 1944), 47-50 (Oct. 2, 
1949), 56-61. 

The black ox has never trod on his foot. Archer Taylor, Philological Quarterly, 20 (1941), 
266-278; R. Riegler, ‘‘ ‘Die schwarze Kuh hat ihn gedruckt,’” Die neueren Sprachen, 

33 (1925), 368-370; Notes and Queries, 177 (1939), 48, 88; K. Burdach, ed. Der Acker- 
mann aus Béhmen, 3: i (Berlin, 1917), 243, 249; A. Delaborde, “Origine de la Mort 
chevauchant un boeuf,”’ Académie des inscriptions et belles-lettres, Comptes rendus 
(1923), 100-113. 

Mind your P’s and Q’s. S. T. Farquhar, American Notes and Queries, 3 (1943-44), 182; 
Notes and Queries, 1st ser., 3 (1851), 328, 357, 463, 523-524, 4 (1851), 11, 6 (1852), 
150, 611, 5th ser., 5 (1876), 74-75, 6th ser., 12 (1897), 220, 150 (1926), 100, 143, 178 
(1940), 44, 124. 

Peru. See China. 

Pilgrimage. See life. 

Podunk. Louise Pound and others, American Speech, 9 (1934), 80, 319, 10 (1935), 80, 
236; Marie J. Meredith, ‘‘Mail Box, Flag Station, Hell on Wheels, and Other Synonyms 
for Podunk,” ibid., 12 (1937), 320-321; W. R. Carston, ibid., 13 (1938), 174; A. W. 
Read, ‘The Rationale of Podunk,” ibid., 14 (1939), 99-108; Marie J. Meredith, ibid., 
19 (1944), 74-75; H. L. Mencken and others, The New Yorker (Sept. 25, 1948), 71-77 
(Oct. 16, 1948), 26, 27. 
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This is the pure quill. Notes and Queries, 8th ser., 4 (1893), 247-248; Chicago Tribune 
(jan. 1, 1940), p. 18 (Jan. 4, 1940), p. 12 (Jan. 5, 1940), p. 12 (Jan. 10, 1940), p. 14. 

Right as rain. Notes and Queries, gth ser., 11 (1903), 148; American Notes and Queries, 
8 (1948), 75: 

To paint the town red. T. F. Crane, The Scientific Monthly, 18 (1924), 606-615. 

Rhyme (Rime) and reason. Notes and Queries, 3d ser., 10 (1866), 67, 116-117, 236, 12th 
ser., 4 (1918), 105, 229; J. W. Rankin, PMLA, 44 (1929), 997-1004. 

Smoke-filled room (cliché). American Speech, 23 (1948), 278, citing The New York Times 
(June 2, 1948), p. 28 (July 11, 1948), pt. VI, p. 4. 

What the Sam Hill! (interjection). A. H. Sokol, American Speech, 15 (1940), 106-109. 

To laugh to scorn (cliché). W. van der Gaaf, English Studies, 14 (1932), 20-21. 

To get intoa scrape. Notes and Queries, Ist ser., 8 (1853), 292, 422, 601, 6th ser., 1 (1880), 
101, 145, 284; S. K. S., American Speech, 6 (1930-31), 153. 

To be up to scratch. Better English, 4: 1 (1939), 27, cited from American Speech, 14 (1939), 

on half seas over. Notes and Queries, 2d ser., 3 (1857), 30, 136, 3d ser., 8 (1865), 454, 
g (1866), 188, 7th ser., 4 (1887), 526, 5 (1888), 56, 8th ser., 9 (1896), 125, 152 (1927), 
423, 184 (1943), 286; G. Burchardi, Indogermanische Forschungen, 38 (1917), 201-206. 

To wave the bloody shirt, Better English, 4: 1 (1939), 22, cited from American Speech. 
14 (1939), 309. 

To look over the left shoulder. H. Bateson, Folk-Lore, 34 (1923), 241-242. 

Injun sign. Peter Tamony, American Notes and Queries, 6 (1946), 55, 91. 

To be tapped for the simples. Louise Snapp, American Speech, 22 (1947), 157. 

Siwash. L. Poston, Jr., American Speech, 17 (1931-32), 131-132; Rena V. Grant, ‘‘The 
Chinook Jargon,” California Folklore Quarterly, 3 (1944), 270. 

By the skin of one’s teeth. Johannes Hoops, Englische Studien, '74 (1940-41), 392. 

To sell the skin before you have the bear. Albert Wesselski, Erlesenes, pp. 88-97. 

The snake is out. John McNulty, ‘Third Avenue Medicine,” The New Yorker (Dec. 13, 
1947), 30-31. 

So long. Notes and Queries, 148 (1925), 210, 232; H. Z. Kip, Philological Quarterly, 6 
(1927), 401-403; H. B. Wells, American Speech, 2 (1927-28), 460. 

By my fader soule. B. J. Whiting, Journal of English and Germanic Philology, 44 (1945), 
1-8, 46 (1947), 297. 

Spain. See castles. 

Spit and image, spitten image, spirit and image. J. W. Ashton, American Speech, 5 
(1929-30), 86, 496, 6 (1930-31), 78; Time, 30: 15 (Oct. 11, 1937), 6; M. L. Radoff, 
“Tout craché’ and ‘Cher comme créme,’’’ Modern Language Notes, 53 (1938), 327- 
334- 

By the great horn spoon. N. R. L. and others, American Speech, 4 (1928-29), 255-256, 
499-500, 6 (1930-31), 156, 19 (1944), 117, 2% (1946), 155, 32 (1948), 314-315. 

Stark (start)-naked. A. L. Hench, Humanistic Studies in Honor of John Calvin Metcalf 
(University of Virginia Studies, 1, 1941), 48-64 and American Speech, 19 (1944), 227. 

To have two strings to one’s bow. E. S. Sheldon, Romanic Review, 13 (1922), 77-80. 

Under the sun. F. Klaeber, C. A. Smith, J. S. P. Tatlock, G. L. Van Roosbroeck, and 
H. R. Patch, Modern Language Notes, 3'7 (1922), 120-121, 376-377, 38 (1923), 59-60. 

Sun. See blessing, hay. 

Three Sundays in a week. Archer Taylor, American Notes and Queries, 3 (1943-44), 
153-155. 

He that will swear will lie. R. M. Smith, “Three Obscure English Proverbs,” Modern 


Language Notes, 65 (1950), 442-443. 
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Speaking of swine (i. e., by the bye). E. E. Ericson and W. Fischer, Beiblatt zur Anglia, 
47 (1936), 346-347. 

Teeth. See skin. 

’T will be thine another day. M. P. Tilley, Modern Language Notes, 52 (1937), 394-397. 

Give a thing and take a thing. Charles Welsh, JAF, 15 (1902), 193. 

As quick as thought. Reinhold Kohler, ‘‘Schnell wie der Gedanke,”’ Euphorion, 1 (1894), 
47-51; Archer Taylor, The Black Ox (FF Communications, no. 70, Helsinki, 1927) 
D. 42; 2. 2. 

To take time by the forelock. J. E. Matzke, PMLA, 8 (1893), 303-334; G. L. Kittredge, 
Modern Language Notes, 8 (1893), cols. 459-475, 9 (1894), cols. 189-190. 

Not on your tintype. Marguerite Ruffner and others, American Notes and Queries, 2 
(1942-43), 118, 142. 

I don’t chew my tobacco twice. S. T. Byington, American Speech, 15 (1946), 219. A similar 
bit of repartee current in eastern Pennsylvania fifty years ago was: ‘Shakespeare 
never repeats.” 

A colt’s tooth. B. J. Whiting in Mediaeval Studies in Honor of J. D. M. Ford (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1948), pp. 321-331; Notes and Queries, 5th ser., 8 (1877), 348, 417, 478. 

Ivory tower (cliché). E. M. Forester, The Atlantic Monthly, 163 (1939), 51-58. Piedad de 
Solas (Time, 57: 21 [1951], 11) cites turrus eburnea in the liturgy of the Blessed Virgin, 
but its pertinence in explaining the cliché is obscure. 

Town. See red. 

Dutch treat. Rhea Hall, American Notes and Queries, 2 (1942-43), 55, 93; Joseph Slater, 
American Speech, 26 (1951), 153-154. 

To work like a Trojan. Clifton Fadiman and others, American Notes and Queries, 1 (1941- 
42), 105, 122; Notes and Queries, 10th ser., 2 (1904), 168, 185 (1938), 462. 

To turn Turk. W. G. Rice, Modern Language Notes, 46 (1931). 153-154. 

Dutch uncle. Ignoto and others, American Notes and Queries, 2 (1942-43), 151, 174, 3 
(1943-44), 14; Notes and Queries, Ist ser., '7 (1853), 65, 3d ser., 3 (1863), 471, 6th ser., 2 
(1880), 309, 473, 148 (1925), 28, 88, 173 (1937), 443, 174 (1938), 15-16, 177 (1939), 88, 
184 (1943), 28, 268. 

Water. See blood. 

Week. See Friday, Sunday. 

To go West. The Times [London] Literary Supplement (1932), pp. 790, 815, 839, 903, 977: 
The Manchester Guardian Weekly (Dec. 17, 1937), p- 489 (Dec. 24, 1937), P- 519; 
Notes and Queries, 11th ser., 12 (1915), 6, 391, 12th ser., 4 (1918), 218, 280, 337, 
(1922), 168, 413. 

Grass widow. Notes and Queries, 6th ser., 8 (1883), 268, 414, 10 (1884), 333-334, 436 
526, 11 (1885), 78, 178, 8th ser., 3 (1893), 426, 4 (1893), 37, 75- 259, 6 (1894), 188, 
258, 354, 495, 7 (1895), 76, 8 (1895), 198, 11 (1897), 352, 457, 9th ser., 10 (1902), 
205, 374. 

Wife. See house. 

Good wine needs no bush. H. C. Bolton, ‘The Vintner’s Bush,” JAF, 15 (1902), 40-44; 
Richard Andree and Johannes Bolte, “Der griine Wirtshauskranz,” Zeitschrift des 
Vereins fiir Volkskunde, 17 (1907), 195-200; Notes and Queries, 1st ser., 8 (1853), 
607, 9 (1854), 113, 12 (1855), 294, 4th ser., 11 (1873), 198, 6th ser., 10 (1884), 246. 

Wit. See hair. 

A woman conceals what she knows not. Richard Jente, Modern Language Notes, 41 (1926), 
253-254. 

To set the world on fire. G. P. Pearce, Better English, 3: 5 (1939), 26, cited from American 

Speech, 14 (1939). 
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If the worst comes to the worst. W. F. Clarke, Spectator [London], no. 6127 (Nov. 30, 


1945), 516. 
A year and a day. F. Liebermann, Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen, 135 


(1916), 401-402. 


Investigations of English Proverbs 


University of California, 
Berkeley, California 


FouRTEEN MARSHALLESE RIDDLES:—The following fourteen riddles, with other 
folklore, were obtained in Honolulu in December, 1951, and April, 1952, from James 
Milne, a native of Ebon atoll, Marshall Islands, who is attending the Mid-Pacific Insti- 
tute. Although riddling is a favorite pastime of the Marshallese, old and young alike, 
this informant was more interested in other forms of folklore and could only remember 
these few. 

The very well-known riddles (1-7, 13, 14) are used by young children only. According 
to the informant, nos. 13 and 14 are from the days of the first European trader. Young 
boys and men are most fond of obscene riddles which are tabu in mixed company. These 
off-color riddles can be original riddles (8) or merely a question asked in riddle form, 
the answer of which lies in a well-known obscene fairy tale (9). The older people like 
the more obscure and original riddles (10-12) which are asked by professionals at large 
village parties. During the Japanese regime, it was common practice at these large 
gatherings for the riddler to rise and shout, “Riddle,” offering 50 or 100 yen as a prize 
for the one who could guess the answer. Contests of this sort are a very old custom, for 
at Ebon and other places there are pieces of land which are known to have been won in 
ancient riddling contests. These sections of land are called ‘reward lands” and are classed 
with grants which were given by the chief for heroism in war and valiant service on long 
canoe voyages. During World War II the Japanese forbade the offering of prize money 
in riddling contests, and the practice has not been revived since. The last contest like 
this that Mr. Milne remembers was in 1937. 

In the complete riddle form, given in no. 1, the word lefifia can be stated once, twice, 
or three times; Mr. Milne usually repeats it twice. 

1. Lefifia, lefifia, bok jen mar en kara ajaj en, ta? ———Kij. Riddle, riddle, take from 
the bush, throw to the white stones, what?——Lice. 

“Bush” refers to the hair, ‘white stones” refer to the fingernails both sexes use to 
crack lice, or to the teeth which only women use. A well-known fairy tale explains the 
origin of this practice. 

2. Kilbur im jifi (or, komon koto nana) koto nana?——Bwiro. Covered with mats 
and jiff (tabu word for passing wind) or acceptable word for same?——Pit breadfruit. 

Pit breadfruit is covered with leaves and has a bad odor. Every small child, even 
those just beginning to talk, know this riddle. Although the alternative form is per- 
missible, no one uses it, much to the dislike of the old people. The informant believes 
that because of the persistence of this riddle the word jif# is becoming acceptable all 
over the Marshalls. 

3. Dren iloan lim, lim iloan dreka, dreka iloan mar?——Ni. Water inside mud, mud 
inside stone, stone inside bush? Coconut. 

4. Ni molok kan ion Iwéen? Kolen mej. Coconut trees which are above a pond?—— 
Eyelashes. 
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5- Men en ilo jibofi emen neen, raelip ruo neen, jota jilu neen?. Armij. A thing 
which has four legs in the morning, two at noon, three in the evening?——Man. 

6. Tu lok wolok, tu lok wolok, elak relik elofi nejin elokon?——le. It dives down, 
comes up again and when it turns back, many children follow?——The bone punch 
used in making thatch. 

“Diving down” refers to the over-and-under motion employed in punching a series 
of holes through the pandanus leaves. ‘“When it turns back” refers to the turning of the 
curved punch in such a way that the knob on the handle appears to look back. “Many 
children follow” refers to the coconut midribs which are pushed through the holes to 
become fasteners. 

7. Bokbdk em dro jeib?>——Rou. Two containers (for collecting coconut toddy) and 
a knife? Male sex organs. 

Only small boys use this one. Row is not always a tabu word but is in this context. 

8. Ju, ju, ju, 1a, 1a, 1a? Kiju im ujla. Ju . . . li?———Mast and sails. 

Ju, the last syllable for “mast,” is the name of the game of walking on one’s hands; 
la has no meaning; however, the first word is supposed to obscure the fact that the 
question of the riddle is merely composed of the last syllable of the answer. 

9. The best porpoise bait? Or: Edao’s porpoise bait?——-A part of the female sex 
organ. 

This riddle is based on a well-known story in which the trickster Edao uses the above 
to lure numerous porpoises to an island. 

10. Ruo jim-jera, aolep ien fie rej kiki leo jeom mejlaken jibur leo jeon, fie rej jibur 
juon emman kilep im kilmej baran, tile irrop——— Jika. There were two very close friends, 
Whenever they slept together, one loved to hug the other up close, and whenever they 
slept a big black-headed man burned them? Cigarette. 

This refers to earlier days when cigarettes were rolled in a pandanus leaf and lighted 
with black-tipped matches. 

11. Kijirik en ion bé en? Lanne im Lebo. A rat on the ceiling? ———Lanne and Lebo. 

Rat was the nickname of the old lady Lanne when she was young. Lebo, her deceased 
husband, is suggested by the word for ceiling, 06. Lanne still lives on Ebon with her 
children and grandchildren. 

12. Irpin, irpin, irpin? Lo. Foot of a tree?-——-Tongue. 

The informant knew this to be correct but could not remember the connotation for 
the explanation. 























is sailing on a red, white, black, pink, yellow sea? Iron. 
14. En lok kapaj maj, epwirdr6d an raut pineki?——Tipat. If it is a heron, or an eel; 
put sand [inside]; red urine [comes out]?——Teapot. 


P. O. Box 3472, WILLIAM H. DAVENPORT 
Honolulu, Hawatt 
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TALES AND LEGENDS OF THE 
DOMINICA CARIBS 


By DovuGLas TAYLOR 


HE CARIB REMNANT IN DOMINICA, WEST INDIES, one 
hundred—or less than a quarter—of whom may reasonably be re- 
garded as “‘full-blooded’”’ Indians,' lost their language at the beginning 

of this century, and with it, in all probability, a considerable amount of 
traditional lore. The Black Carib of Central America, who are predominantly 
of Negroid descent, still speak Island Carib and alone conserve many Antillean 
beliefs and practices concerning the supernatural. But they also seem to have 
lost virtually all memory of stories except those of Old World origin (and the 
African style of telling) which have long been general throughout the Carib- 
bean area.? These stories have today become popular also among the remaining 
Caribs of Dominica, who in their turn are fast forgetting tales of the native 
type, to which the following for the most part belong. Their meagerness and 
lack of elaboration are therefore the result, rather than the cause, of their 
obsolescence. 

All of them were told by older people and were recorded as they were given 
in local French Creole* between 1938 and 1941. Four of the seven raconteurs 
(Mme.—or rather ‘‘Ma’’’—John Valmont, Ma’ Bernard, Fanfan Brunie, 
and Jolly John) are now dead; and it is unlikely that their tales are known to 
surviving Caribs. The translations have been made with a view to sentence- 
and phrase-equivalence; but I have tried to avoid such exaggerated literalism 
as, for example, ‘‘when they were embarked upon the morne”’ for ‘‘when they 
had topped the brow of the hill,’’ and which would doubtless appear more 
bizarre than picturesque to the average reader. 

The stories fall naturally into three groups: (1) ‘“‘Hfali,’’ ‘‘Bihi,’’ and 
“Bakamu” seem to be shreds of celestial myths; (2) ‘‘Maruka and Simanéri,”’ 
“The Spirit of the Rock,”’ and ‘‘The Child of K4ruhw’’ are local or localized 


1 Physical measurements of fifty-five Dominica Carib men and women were taken during 
the same period as these tales were collected; and, in 1949-50, a paper on the physical anthro- 
pology of these Indians (including numerous photographs) was prepared by Georg Neumann 
and myself. It is hoped that this may soon be published in the Journal of Physical Anthro- 
pology or elsewhere. 

*The Black Caribs are the descendants of Negro refugees who settled on St. Vincent 
Island, where they mixed to some extent with the local Indians and became thoroughly “‘cari- 
bized.” They were deported to Central America in 1797. For a general ethnographic survey 
of this people, see my monograph, The Black Caribs of British Honduras (Viking Fund Publi- 
cations in Anthropology, no. 17, New York, 1951). 

‘A brief sketch of this dialect is given in two papers by myself, called ‘‘Phonemes of Caribe 
bean Creole,” Word, 3 (1947), 173-179; and “Structural Outline of Caribbean Creole,”’ Word, 
7 (1951), 43-59. 
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legends; while (3) ‘“The Carib and his Dog’”’ and ‘“‘Yé and the Pumpkins” 
apparently are tales told just for entertainment, the former having a theme 
of very wide distribution, and the latter being a curious patchwork of African 
and Guiana themes.‘ 

It is to be expected that a people’s cultural focus should show up in their 
folklore. Thus, the Scots have an outstanding respect for learning; and their 
tales abound with accounts of schooling and contests in esoteric knowledge, 
Religion is a predominant interest in the lives of West Africans and their New 
World descendants; and Papa Bon-Dieu and the saints are injected into even 
the most ribald contexts of West Indian Negro folklore. Two and a half 
centuries ago, Labat commented on the Caribs’ “natural indifference” toward 
religion and most other matters, excepting only the men’s extreme jealousy 
of their wives, great pertinacity in seeking revenge on those who had injured 
them, and a passion for alcohol.’ Other evidence suggests that there was much 
latent antagonism within the Carib socio-economic unit, the matrilocal 
family, between its in-group, comprising all the women and their unmarried 
sons, and its out-group, composed of all the husbands; and that the endeavor 
to avoid its expression in an outbreak that would have endangered the welfare 
and growth of this extended family was of primary concern to all. Fragmen- 
tary as they are, the stories recorded below bear out this view to a remarkable 
extent; six of the eight deal with unfortunate situations arising between 
members of the same family and of the opposite sex. 

Leaving aside their supernatural aspects, we have, first, in the story called 
“Hiali,” the tribe’s origin ascribed to brother-sister incest; then, successively, 
mother-in-law trouble in the story called “Buhi,’”’ and in ‘‘Bakdmu,” the 
third story, the hazards incurred by an unnatural union resulting in an un- 
natural offspring—a human-headed boa, in this case. The latter’s refusal to 
be separated from his mother, and his final removal from this world by means 
of water should interest psychoanalysts. (So also a legend recounted by 
Armand de la Paix as current among the Dominica Caribs of the mid-seven- 
teenth century, and which is curiously reminiscent of Freud’s Totem and Taboo. 
Translated, it reads thus: “They all say that their first Kallinago [Carib] 
father, having left the mainland accompanied by his family, settled in Domi- 
nica. He had a long posterity there; and saw the nephews of his nephews, 
who, in their extreme cruelty, killed him with poison. But he was changed 
into a fish of monstrous size, which they call Akdiuma, and is still quite full 
of life in their river.’’)* The moral bias of three more tales—called ‘The 
Spirit of the Rock,” ‘‘The Child of K4ruhi,” and “The Carib and his Dog”— 
concerns the penalty for marital neglect, the reward of patience and leniency 
in confronting conjugal troubles, and a warning to those who are overheedful 
of another’s opinion about their wives. 

The supernatural beings of these stories are neither wholly good, as are 


4Such similarities as have been observed will be pointed out in the commentaries that 
follow each text. 

5 Jean-Baptiste Labat, Voyages aux Isles de l’Amérique, abridged ed. (Paris, 1931), I, 168 
6 Joseph Rennard, Les Caraibes—La Guadeloupe (Paris, 1929), p. 46. 
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God, the Virgin, and the saints, nor altogether bad, like the devils, diablesses, 
and zombies of Dominica Negro folk belief. The Master Boa, who sires that 
troublesome child Bak4mu, also teaches the Caribs, through Maruka and 
his brother Simandri, the use of charms; the Spirit of the Rock, the very 
sight of whom is an omen of death, helps an old woman to escape from her 
negligent husband; and even the taciturn zombi called Karuhd does not 
attempt to ill-treat the woman who falls into his power. So, they can be 
propitiated and may help humans to gain power or to achieve revenge; but 
although sometimes outwitted, they are dangerous to those who incur their 
resentment or ignore their behests. Human beings mate with them without 
other risk than that of producing an only half-human offspring, which can 
be got rid of—for social as much as for personal reasons, one is tempted to 
believe—by magical means. 


1. “H{ALI”’ 


The moon is a man with a dirty face. In other times, a girl became pregnant, it is said, 
by a lover who used to visit her stealthily at night, so that she did not know who he was, 
They say that the girl’s mother set watch, and, taking soot in her hands, daubed the 
lover’s face with it when he came. From then on the marks of the soot have remained 
on his face. 

Well, in the morning, they found that the girl’s lover was her own brother. People 
mocked him so much that for shame, they say, he withdrew to the sky; and it is there 
you will see him now, with his face still dirty. 

The child was named Hfali (‘““He-has-become-bright”), and it was he who founded 
the Carib nation. While Hfali was little, torétto—the little foufou—took him to the sky 
that his father might see him. As a reward for this service, he was given his beautiful 
feathers and the little cap he wears on top of his head to this day. 


The theme of this tale, told by Ma’ John Valmont of Riviére Gaulette, 
is known from Greenland to South America. In the version from Dominica 
given by Breton three hundred years ago, the soot is replaced by genipa fruit, 
whose juice leaves a blackish stain which cannot easily be removed, but which 
disappears of itself after nine days.’? Generic names for local biota are rare 
in Creole; thus, there is no word for ‘‘snake,’”’ ‘‘parrot,’’ “hummingbird,” 
but a distinct name for each species. Dominica has four species of hummingbird, 
each with its Creole or Carib name; the smallest of these, known as foufou 
in Creole and torétto in Carib, is the one referred to, but only the male bears 
the crest. Throughout this article, Creole names and words are written like 
French (except where noted as phonemic); but in the transcription employed 
for Carib names and words, stress is indicated by an accent, while o represents 
an unrounded mid-high back vowel, so that torétto is phonetically [yérétté]. 


7Raymond Breton, Dictionaire Caraibe-Francois (Auxerre, 1665, and, ed. facsimile, Leipzig, 
1892), p. 293; and Walter Roth, Animism and Folklore of the Guiana Indians (30th Annual 
Report, U. S. Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, 1915), 256, give versions of this 
tale. 
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Well, it was Trois Rois, the younger brother of La Poussiniére, who loved the daughter 
of an old woman called Bfhi (‘‘Gusty,” ‘‘Cutting’’). Now this old Bihi hated the boy so 
much that she would wait until he was asleep in his hammock, then lift her skirt and 
break wind in his nose. Trois Rois fell ill, and old Uanuhf warned him: “You have grown 
so pale that you will surely die unless you take good care to do as I tell you. Go sharpen 
your knife; then lie down in your hammock and pretend to be asleep. When your 
mother-in-law comes and opens up her buttocks under your nose, slash her with your 
knife.” 

Well, Trois Rois did as Uanuhf had told him; then he and the girl took to flight. They 
ran and they ran; but Bihi sharpened her cutlass and came after them. Little by little 
she gained on them. They took the road to the sky; but, in the same moment as they 
left the earth, Bihi managed to cut off one of Trois Rois’ legs. They all three reached 
the sky, and that is where you will see them today. 


Told by Ma’ Salavane Viville of Bataka. The French names Trois Rois 
(“Three Kings”) and La Poussiniére (‘‘The Chicken Coop”) are those em- 
ployed locally to designate Orion’s Belt and the Pleiades respectively. The 
former constellation, called Ebétimu or Ebétiumu (‘‘Thigh One”’) in Carib, 
is identified throughout Guiana with a man or woman whose leg has been 
severed; but the stories told to account for this event vary greatly. In a 
Warrau tale recorded by Roth, the hero’s brother is devoured and he himself 
captured by a female bush-spirit, one of whose two daughters releases him and 
takes him as her mate. Tired of his mother-in-law’s unreasonable demands, 
he arranges for a shark to eat her; and when his crime is discovered, he and 
his wife take flight, pursued by the remaining sister, who succeeds in cutting 
off one of his legs.* The only tale having Indian affinities recorded among the 
Black Carib concerns the same happening; in this case, the wife and the 
mother-in-law are sharks who take the form of women, and it is the former 
who bites off her husband’s leg for having killed her mother.® Sirfko (“Borer”) 
was the Island Carib name of the Pleiades, the best-known constellation in 
the West Indies, and is still (in Creole) that of a species of land crab; both he 
and Ebétimu were brothers of Bakamu, whose tale appears below. Uanuhi 
(‘‘Dream,” ‘‘Mockery’’?), the indispensable old soothsayer of Dominica Carib 
tales, reappears among the Black Caribs as Uanti, a sort of benevolent witch, 
instead of an old man as here. 


3. “BAKAMU”’ 
VERSION A 


There was a woman who bore a child with a human head and a boa’s body. This child’s 
name was BakAmu. It was attached to its mother by the tail. The woman consulted a 
female magnetist called Soliman; and this old woman warned her that the child would 
eat her when it grew big, unless she got rid of it in the following manner. She must find 
a big burgaushell, empty and clean it, then thrust the boa child’s tail into the shell, and 


8 Roth, 1915, pp. 263-265. 
* Taylor, 1951, appendix II. 
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go away. Her little boa child would pursue her but would find itself hindered because of 
the shell. As for the woman, she must be quick; and when she reached the banks of a 
big river—I think it was the Pegua River—she must ford it. Then, in the same moment 
that she made land on the other side, the river would come down and carry off her child. 

Well, then, that’s what she did, of course; and although Bakamu was close behind her 
when she reached the riverbank, she still kept on; and in the same moment that she 
made the other side, the river came down, carrying Bak4mu far out to sea. It is there 
you will see him by night, when the weather is fine, with a human head, a big red eye, 
and the body of a boa. 


VERSION B 


Well, this was a Carib woman—I can’t remember her name—who had a child by a 
boa. The child’s head was that of person, but its body was that of a boa. The child grew 
quickly and used to go into the bushes after its own food (such as little grass snakes). 
But still, when it came home, it would creep back into its mother’s womb. 

One day, an old magnetist called Uanuhf happened to pass before the house of this 
boa-child’s mother; and, seeing how distended the poor woman’s belly was, advised her 
to get rid of her child and told her how she could do it. He said that she must wait until 
such time as the little boa had gone out after its food, then get up, quickly find a burgau- 
shell, spit in it (so that the spittle might answer the little boa with its mother’s voice), 
leave the shell in her place, and clear out. In that way, when the little boa returned, it 
would strive to get back into its mother’s belly, and its head would get stuck in the 
shell. In spite of this, it would soon discover the trick and would go after her. Uanuhf 
told the woman that she must go fast, fast, until she came to a big river. This she must 
ford; and the moment her foot touched the other bank, the river would come down. By 
that time, the little boa would be close behind her, and, encumbered as it would be by the 
burgaushell, it would be carried away and drowned in the sea. 

The woman did all this, just as Uanuhf had told her. When the little boa came home, 
it called its mother, and the spittle answered with her voice. When it tried to get back 
into its mother’s “‘belly sack,”’ its head got stuck in the shell; and when it found out 
how it had been swindled, it set off in pursuit of its mother. On and on and on it went 
and by the time that the woman had reached the riverbank, the little boa was quite close 
behind her. All the same, she was quick to ford the river; and the same moment that 
her foot touched the other bank, the river came down and carried the boa-child away, 
just as old Uanuhi had said it would. 


VERSION C 


A girl of bygone times went to a manioc field in the heights, and there she met with a 
White man—except that this man was naked and did not have a fine nose like that of a 
White man. Another thing now: this was not altogether a man either, since, in a way, 
he was a boa also; and the child that this girl came to bear him had the body of a boa with 
a human head. When the child began to get big, it made such preposterous claims upon 
its mother that the poor girl feared it would quite put an end to her. So she went to ask 
the advice of an old diviner; and this man told her to look for a burgaushell and a balata- 
tree. He said she must send the little boa up the balatatree to get the fruit, then, as it 
began to climb, thrust its tail into the burgaushell, spit all around the tree, and clear off. 
The spittle would reply with her voice until it became dry, but after that the little boa 
would follow her scent. When she heard him coming, she must stop and urinate on a bit 
of sand. 
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Well, the girl did all that the diviner had told her to do; and when the boa-child came 
and smelt its mother’s urine, this turned into a big river and carried it out to sea. Now hejs 
Bak4mu; and on a fine night you can see him stretching out his body from over the geq 
there to above those mountains. 


Version A was told by Norbert John of St. Cyr, version B by Ma’ Bernard 
of the same place, and version C by Ma’ Ouelche of Salybia. However, the 
mother of raconteur A was sister to the father of raconteuse C, so that these 
two versions almost certainly have a common source. Raconteuse B, who 
was an old woman at the time she told it to me, had got her version of the tale 
from her mother, long since dead. Bakamu (the name probably means “‘Resyr. 
rected One’”’ or “Revived One”’), one of a number of celestial brothers who 
control the elements and seasons, is identified with parts of Scorpio, Saggi- 
tarius, and Capricornus; Antares is pointed out as his ‘‘big red eye.” Breton 
tells us that this constellation causes strong winds in Dominica, and that the 
“‘dog-head’”’ boa—wuandsai in Carib—turns toward it when it rises in the 
morning; but neither he nor any of his contemporaries mentions this tale. Roth 
gives Warrau and Carib versions of what may be the same story from present: 
day Guiana, but the snake-child does not have a human head, nor is it related 
to any star or constellation. This is rather surprising because Bakamu appears 
to have been something of a culture hero among the Island Carib. The only 
other mention of his name in a tale, so far as I know, occurs in that of the Black 
Caribs cited above, where he plays a minor role and is entirely human. A 
Mayan sculpture in the House of the Magician, at Uxmal, Yucatan, shows a 
human head emerging from the mouth of a serpent; and I cannot help wonder. 
ing whether it represents the hero of a similar tale to this.’® 

The Dominica boa, Constrictor orphias, attains about twelve feet in length 
and is known locally as téte-chien (‘‘dog-head’’); it is this word that I have 
translated as “boa.” The terms magnétiste and divineur are both used of one 
who is enabled by supernatural means to know or to foretell the unknown. 
To some informants, the two terms are synonymous; others reserve the 
former—also savant (‘‘sage’’)—for those who, like the Carib bziaz of old, invoke 
the spirits of the dead by means of spirit helpers or otherwise. The burgau, s0 
called locally, is an edible marine shellfish resembling a huge snail; the bddlat, 
Manilkara nitida, has a fruit tasting rather like a date. To “‘come down” 
(phonemically desan in Creole, from French descendre) is employed throughout 
the Caribbees of a river in spate. This expression is very apt to describe what 
is almost a local phenomenon: a few hours of heavy rain, in a thickly wooded 
and mountainous island such as is Dominica, will turn what is normally an 
ankle-deep stream into a raging and impassable torrent which uproots big 
trees, lifts cattle off their feet, and sweeps all with a prodigious roar out to 
sea, where the usually bright blue waters of the Atlantic and the Caribbean 
become stained with red mud for a mile or more from shore. The Carib term 
kulilu (‘‘collapsing, caving in, tumbling, overthrowing’’), of which the West 


10 An illustration of this sculpture is given by Sylvanus Griswold Morley, The Ancien! 
Maya, 2d ed. (Stanford, Calif., 1947), facing p. 377. 
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Indian French and English expressions may be loan-translations, was applied 
both to this type of river flood and to a landslip. Bakamu’s father, who ‘was 
not altogether a man either, since, in a way, he was a boa also,” will be met 
again in the following story. 


4. ‘“MARUKA AND SIMANARI” 


At that time there lived in Salybia two brothers called M4ruka and Simanéri, famous 
for the charms they made. They would go up to the House of the Master Boa—the same 
who, when all the earth was soft, made the Boa’s Stairway at Sinéku. He is big, big, 
big; has a diamond crest on his head; and he crows just like a cock. 

Well, when they had found him, they would take powdered tobacco and burn it before 
him on the blade of a paddle. Then that boa would vomit, and all that he vomited was 
boa arrowroot. After that, the boa would vanish, and in his place a naked young man 
would appear. He said nothing about his being the boa but just asked M4ruka and 
Siman4ri what it was that they wanted; and then, when they had told him, he explained 
to them how to employ the arrowroot in order to make their charms. 

Méruka and Simanfri did not die in Salybia. When they felt old age coming over them, 
they went away to “the other country.” They reached the shores of the Orinoco and 
plunged into its stream. When they emerged upon the opposite bank, they had turned 
back into two young lads; and upon the water where they had been, there floated two 
empty turtleshells. 

They never came back to Dominica; and at last one of them died, but the other, 
so far as I know, is still living today. 


Fanfan Brunie of St. Cyr, who told me this tale, was a very old man when 
he died in 1945. The so-called House of the Master Boa is a cave high up on 
a rocky mountain spur. Thence, a formation of volcanic tufa descends in a 
series of giant steps into and below the sea—the Boa’s Stairway. Every animal 
species is believed to be led, protected, and controlled by a supernatural 
Master, who may appear either as a man or as a giant individual of the species 
he represents. Of this particular one, Jacques Bouton, in 1640, wrote: ‘They 
say that there is in Dominica a snake which makes itself now big, now small; 
that it has, in the middle of its forhead, a carbuncle or very brilliant stone 
which it removes when it wants to drink, and then puts back in place; and 
that nobody can or dare go to see in its cave unless he has previously fasted 
for three days and abstained from his wife; otherwise he would not see it, or 
would be in danger of being ‘matté’ by it, that is to say, killed.’’™ 

This story provides modern native testimony to support old documentary 
evidence concerning the use of powdered tobacco as an offering. It also suggests 
that the vomiting induced by drinking an infusion of tobacco, which, the early 
chroniclers tell us, terminated the Island Caribs’ rites de passage, had just as 
much religious significance among these people as with the Taino. The so, 
called boa arrowroot—a wild variety of Maranta arundinacea whose long- 
thin, red-skinned tubers coil upon themselves at the lower end—is still em- 


"Jacques Bouton, Relation de l’establissement des Francois depuis l'an 1635 en Visle de 
Martinique (Paris, 1640), p. 108. 
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ployed as a charm by the modern Caribs.” (In local parlance, the word charm 
is employed only of a substance used to gain power over another person oy 
persons. )" 

Belief in the immortality—except for accidents—of creatures that (like 
crabs and snakes) cast their shells or skins is still very much alive among the 
Dominica Caribs and is here combined with the old theme of the River of 
Youth. As always, the latter is situated in ‘the other country” (phonemically, 
lot pei in Creole); this is the expression by which Dominicans now designate 
any place outside their island, but which may have originated among the 
Island Caribs in reference to their old homeland on the Main. 


5. “THE SPIRIT OF THE ROCK”’ 


The people of Bataka used to climb up the big rock on the Barakua ridge in search of 
charms. There are steps leading to the base and a crack on the top that goes right through 
to the inside. That is where the spirit lives; but if ever you see him, it means that some. 
body dear to you is going to die soon. Right on top of the rock grow all manner of charms: 
and, in particular, you may sometimes find there a white flower with so sweet a scent 
that people passing on the highway at the foot of the cliff below can smell it easily. When 
it is in bloom, a new flower comes every hour of the day, and every hour another fades 
and falls. If you are lucky enough to get one of these flowers, you may command whom 
you will with it. You have only to rub it on the palm of your hand, then raise that hand 
in the direction of a person, and speak his or her name. From however far away, he or 
she will have to obey and come to you. If you go to the rock seeking this flower, it is wise 
to take a white cock, or at least some powdered tobacco, as a gift to the spirit of the rock. 

There was an old woman of Bataka whose husband treated her badly, neglecting her 
to run after other women. One day when he had gone fishing, she baked a lot—a big 
lot of cassava. Then, taking her children with her, she went up to the rock, where she 
was lucky enough to get one of these flowers. With it, she then went down to bathe in the 
Pegua River; and when she had bathed, she rubbed the flower all over her body and 
flung the shreds to the wind, saying: ‘‘Go, join your master!”’ which they did, disappearing 
in that same instant. Then she and her children took the highway and went on quickly 
in the direction of the Tuluma River. But they no sooner had passed the Kasfbuna River 
than she heard her husband coming after them with the fish. Taking her children by the 
hand, the woman ran and ran until they reached the old Caserne Caraibe. Here she 
knocked and was admitted just as her husband caught up with and made a grab at her. 
Once safely inside with her children, she shouted to him: ‘“‘“Go away! Now I don’t need 
you any more.” There was nothing else left for him to do; and, as he turned to go, he 
was changed into a pierrot vantard [a bird with a bright yellow beak and claws]. Even 
today you may often hear his shrill, persistent call. 

The woman and her children are still inside the cave, together with all the other old- 


For further details concerning the use of this plant, and for the Caribs’ plant lore in 
general, see Walter Hodge and Douglas Taylor, ‘Ethnobotany of the Island Caribs of Domi- 
nica,” in Recent Advances in American Ethnobotany, ed. Richard E. Schultes (Waltham, 
Mass., 1951). 

18 Similar 'and other customs and beliefs of these Indians have been described in my two 
articles called ‘‘Carib Folk-Beliefs and Customs from Dominica,’’ Southwestern Journal of 
Anthropology, 1 (1945), 507-530; and “Kinship and Social Structure of the Island Carib,” 
Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, 2 (1946), 180-212. 
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time Caribs. They will not leave it until the end of the world; but it is said that they 
gmetime come out by night to use their boat The Carib Caravel; and I myself passed 
it when out fishing one night, to find it gone some hours later when we returned the same 


way. 


Told by Jolly John of Pointe Fort (the last Carib chief, who died in 1941), 
who had it from his grandmother Zaza. The setting of this tale is entirely 
local. Facing the hamlet of Bataka across a wooded ravine, Pegua Rock, 
itself some thirty feet in height, stands at the end of Barakua Ridge; while 
below, at the foot of a 150-foot cliff, runs the bridle path here dignified by the 
name of highway (Creole: chemin la Beine). The so-called Caserne Caraibe 
(‘Carib Barrack,” but perhaps a corruption of Caverne Caraibe, “Carib 
Cave’) is a large cave, usually accessible only from the sea, onto which it 
opens between the ‘‘Carib Lands” of Uakarési and Krdibu, some six miles 
north of Bataka. The Carib Caravel is a rocky islet about a hundred yards 
ofishore from the mouth of this cave. It is possible, though by no means easy, 
to climb Pegua Rock; and it is true that many herbs are found growing on its 
top. But if the magic flower, sometimes referred to as suretie montagne, ever 
existed outside of fancy, it is not to be found today, there or elsewhere in the 


island. 
6. “THE CHILD OF KARUHU”’ 


In the old days there were no roads in Dominica but just trails, and it was over such 
trails as these that the first roads were built. 

Well, a party of those old-time Caribs set out together to go down to Roseau. At that 
time people used to pass by the Buéri Lake. As they went along they sang and—as the 
custom was—clapped their hands and slapped their buttocks: ‘“‘Hfyara hfya, sésorri sé! 
defé frer-mwé te ka tase peler meyer pase mwé. Nu ka tesan Roso, ta pu peler, fer k6 
feke!” When they had topped the brow of the hill and got close to Buéri Lake, a woman 
asked her husband’s leave to drop behind in order to relieve herself. The husband and 
the others went on their way. When she had done, and while she was looking by the 
lakeside for those little red hood-shaped shells you find there, this woman noticed some 
pretty little branches of coral. She picked one up and then made haste to overtake the 
others. She went on and on, but after walking for some time, she found herself back again 
where she had been by the lake. Again she set out, and once more she only returned to her 
starting point. She made a fresh start; but when, for the third time, she found that she’d 
been walking in a circle, she threw away the little bunch of coral and set out a fourth 
time. 

She went on and on, and at last she came to a big plateau. The sun was setting, but 
there was no one to be seen. She crossed the plateau and climbed up and up. When she 
had gained a good height above the plateau, she saw a little house before her. She called 
out but got no answer. As she drew nearer, she saw that the kitchen was empty and 
the door of the house closed. However, a window was open; and by raising herself on 
the point of her toes, she was just able to see inside. Nobody was there—only a lot of 
cassavas that were hung upon a line to dry. Well, she was lost, she was tired, she was 
hungry. So she hauled herself up and jumped into the house, ate one of the cassavas, 
then lay down to rest. 

Some time passed; then she saw a little man with a string of fish in his hand who was 
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approaching slowly and stealthily, as if he were afraid. She called out to him: “OQ Sir, 
don’t be afraid: I’m just as human as you are. It’s only that I went astray, and, as I was 
tired and hungry, came in here to rest, and ate one of those cassavas of yours. But I'ma 
human being like yourself, never fear!” The little man said not a word. He went into the 
kitchen, cleaned the fish, and prepared supper. When everything was ready, he served 
up the food, and passed the woman her share at arm’s length, shyly, and as if afraid 
of her. Nevertheless, when night came he joined her softly and lay down next to her to 
sleep. 

The next morning, still without saying anything, the little man took his rod and went 
fishing (for that was his occupation), to return a little before sunset as on the first day, 
Some time passed like that until the woman came to bear a child to this man. 

Now the woman’s husband had reached Roseau with those other Caribs. They did 
their business and returned to windward without hearing anything about the woman, 
Search as he might, the poor husband was unable to find the slightest trace of his wife, 
One day old Uanuhf, who, naturally knew everything that happened, came to see the 
husband and told him: “It’s useless for you to go on looking for your wife: you wouldn't 
find her. Besides, I can tell you where she is: she’s living with a zombi called KAruh) 
in his house above Buéri Lake. She has even borne him a child. If you are minded to 
take her back, you will find her there alone (for Karuhi spends all the day out fishing), 
and she will follow you. But before you take her away, take some cotton, card it, and 
make a little cord of it. Then spit in the living room, and spit in the bedroom; spit all 
around the house, and spit in the kitchen; then take the cord and put it round the child's 
neck, and take your wife and go.” 

Well, the husband set out. He went on and on, and at last he arrived before the zombi’s 
house. When his wife saw him coming she began to be afraid and started to complain: 
“O my husband, you must not be hard on me; for it was you who let me get lost, and 
what has happened to me was through no fault of mine.” ‘I’ve not come to talk of that,” 
the man told her. “All I want is to take you back home.” Then, as he remembered what 
Uanuhi had said to him, he took some cotton, carded it, and spun it into a little cord. 
After that, he spat in the living room, spat in the bedroom, spat all around the house, 
and spat in the kitchen; he put the cord round the child’s neck, took his wife, and went 
his way. 

Shortly afterwards, K4ruhd arrived with a little string of fish in his hand as usual. He 
went straight to the kitchen and called the woman. Her voice replied from inside the 
house; but when K4ruht went there, she was nowhere to be seen. He called her again; 
and this time her voice answered from behind the house. He went out into the yard and, 
as he did not see her, called once more. This time her voice answered him from the 
kitchen. And so it continued, until Karuht got so very angry that he took the child, 
flung it into the air, and blew into its buttocks. Instantly the child turned into a king- 
fisher and flew away. 


This story was told by Ma’ Bernard of St. Cyr. The name Kéruhu appears 
to mean ‘“‘Edgelike’’ or ‘“‘Having-an-edge-on’”’ and is probably comparable 
to “Grumpy.” It should be noted that in the West Indies one goes ‘“‘down” 
to any place more leeward or downwind (i. e, S. W. or W.), “‘up”’ to any place 
more windward or upwind (i.e., N.E. or E.); that the kitchen is an outhouse 
and not part of the main dwelling (this doubtless makes for safety where 
imflammable building materials are used); and that the word zombi, in Creole 
of the Lesser Antilles, is employed indiscriminately of any and all spirits. 
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Following local usage, I have employed “cassava” to designate a round flat 
cake of manioc meal, baked upon a griddle, or “cassava plate.” A honeycomb 
is also known as a cassave miel, a ‘‘cassava of honey.’’ The local name of the 
kingfisher is callebasse-plomb. 

In the seventeenth century, the Dominica Caribs were reported to have 
slapped head and buttocks simultaneously and with alternating hands while 
dancing, so that the gestures described in the story are probably authentic. 
Qn the other hand, the words of the song are a take-off on the old, Carib- 
speaking Caribs; the first line consists of nonsense-words, and the remainder 
in Creole patois (written phonemically) with several deliberate phonetic 
distortions supposedly typical of the Carib speaker: ‘‘My late brother could 
tance Pelair (dance Belair) better than I—we are koing town to Rosseau 
(going down to Roseau)—time for Pelair—to to like féké (to do like béké— 
‘White man’).”” 


7. ‘‘THE CARIB AND HIS DOG” 


Well, it was an old fellow who didn’t have any children, and his wife died. He lived 
by himself in a little house, he and a female dog that was his only companion. When 
he went to his plantation, the dog used to turn into a woman, sweep the house, grate 
manioc, bake cassava, cook food, fetch firewood and water, wash; in short, it was she 
who did all the work. And in the evening, when the man came from his gardening, there 
come to meet him was his dog once more. 

The old man said: ‘‘Ah! Some kind body has been and done the work for me”; and he 
went to thank his neighbors; but they all told him that they knew nothing about it. 

Now another old man, a talebearer whose name was Uanuhf, came and told this old 
fellow: “Whenever you go out, your dog turns into a woman; and it is she who does all 
that work for you. If you want her to remain a woman so that you may make her your 
mate, take the dog and make it sit in the current of the river; then take a basket and 
pass it in the stream above the dog so as to disturb the fish.” 

The man did as Uanuhf had told him. And when he passed the basket through the 
water upstream from where the dog was sitting, he caused a suckerfish to pass between 
the legs of the dog, which thereupon turned into a woman. 

Well, the man took her for his mate, to be sure! They got along well together, until, 
one day, old UAnuhf came along and asked the man if he were not weary of taking always 
that same old bitch of his. And he persuaded the man to take his basket and bring the 
woman to the river. Well, when he splashed the water with the basket, he at once caused 
a loach to pass between the legs of the woman, who turned into a male dog. Never again 
did the dog turn back into a woman. 


Told by Ma’ Bernard of St. Cyr. The theme of this tale has a very wide 
distribution; but some of the details, such as those connected with the process 
of transformation, appear to be peculiar to this area. It may be noted that the 
pejorative term ftalebearer is used by the Caribs of one who, be it with the 
best of intentions, passes on information which is no concern of his. Roth 
has two somewhat similar tales, one of which is adapted from Brett. 


* Roth, 1915, sec. 64B and 362. 
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8. “v& AND THE PUMPKINS” 


An old man was hollowing out his canoe by the seaside when Yé came along and 
greeted him: ““M4buika, nfgatu!” “‘M4buika, niraho!” replied the old man; and he asked 
Yé to go and bring him a firebrand from his house. Yé went but returned without the 
brand, saying that it had gone out on the way back. He went a second and a third time, 
always returning with the same story. At last the old man told him: “If it is my supper 
that you have your eyes on, go and help yourself to a piece.” Yé went; lifting the cover 
of the pot that was on the old man’s fire, he saw that it was filled with the most beautiful 
pumpkins. Yé ate and ate until he had finished the lot, then he made himself scarce. 

The next time that the two met, Yé greeted the old man as if nothing had happened: 
“Mabuika, nigatu!” “You have a nerve,” said the old man, “to wish me howdy so calmly, 
after eating all my supper.” “But, nigatu,” said Yé unabashed, “where do you get such 
fine food?” The old man told him that he got the pumpkins from a place well guarded 
by zombies; and, on being pressed, he consented to take Yé there with him. ‘Only mind,” 
he warned him, “‘you must on no account take any of the fat along with the pumpkins. And 
should the doors of the place close upon you, remember to cry out: ‘M4ikattina akéle {I 
don’t eat fat]! ” 

Yé now took sheets and sewed them together to make a huge sack. Then he and the 
old man set out. When they arrived at the place, the old man went in first, took what he 
wanted, and came out again. Then it was Yé’s turn; but Yé remained so long, stuffing 
his sack as full as he could get it, that the doors had shut tight on him by the time he had 
finished. Yé started to say, ‘“Maika ..., mdikana ...,” but he had forgotten the words; 
and kick and shout as he would, the doors stayed shut fast. 

At last he found a barely marked trail. He followed it and came to a house where an 
old woman asked him what he wanted. Yé said that he was looking for his way home, 
and the old woman pointed to a path which led into the bush. Yé took it but soon found 
himself in a spot where there was hens’ dung up to his knees. 

He escaped from there, however; and now he came to the house of a zombi who had 
ten daughters. ‘“‘What are you wanting here?” asked the old mother zombi. ‘‘To sleep,” 
replied Yé. But when he had been invited inside and shown where he might sleep, Yé 
started drumming on the partition with his hands. “I suppose you’re a good hand at 
the drum?”’ said the mother zombi. ‘‘Oh, it’s I who am that,”’ said Yé. ‘‘Whenever any- 
body is giving a dance, they always send for me to drum.” So the old zombi woman 
brought him a tambourine, and told him to beat it. Yé beat; and now the zombi’s ten 
daughters came out, and they danced away down to the bottom of the yard, and they 
danced away up to the top of the yard. At last Yé began to get a little bit afraid; and so, 
as an excuse to enable him to escape, he said he wanted to go out and caca. At once the 
ten daughters surrounded him, and begged him to use their outstretched hands as a 
receptacle. Yé forced himself and managed to do a little crumb, which the daughters 
eagerly divided and ate. “Ah! If his dung is as good as all that, just think what his flesh 
must be like!” they exclaimed. The dancing was resumed; but now Yé was really scared, 
and, watching his opportunity, he hurled the tambourine at the old mother zombi, 
“Tinguru, tinguru”’; and as she fell, he made good his escape. 

Yé got home all right; but the next day, he returned to the zombi’s house, bringing 
with him his hammock, his dog, and a great bundle of bush cord. He was welcomed 
as before and shown where he might sling his hammock. Yé put it up and, with his dog 
beneath him and the bundle of bush cord by his side, went to sleep at once. As soon as 
they judged him to be asleep, the zombi woman’s daughters came, one after the other, 
to devour Yé. But the dog was watching and chased them off by snapping at their thighs 
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until they were obliged to give up and betake themselves to sleep too. Yé now awoke, 
rose softly, and, taking his bundle of bush cord outside with him, bound the house round 
and round with it. Then he set the place on fire and went to a safe distance to watch the 


blaze. 
When everything had been burned to ashes, Yé returned to the spot where the zombi 


woman and her daughters had lived; and there he found growing such things as boa 
arrowroot, grass gourds, sweet calabash, and pumpkins. 


An obviously hybrid tale, also told by Ma’ Bernard of St. Cyr, the first 
half is an atypical example of the password theme, while the binding and 
burning of the spirits’ house and the subsequent finding of charm plants 
growing on the spot belong to Guiana Indian folklore." The Dahomean god 
Yo is also a glutton; and Lafcadio Hearn gives a Martinique story about 
another Yé and the difficulties that befell him on account of his gluttony." 
The inclusion of the entirely pointless fourth paragraph suggests a forgotten 
incident or incidents, perhaps belonging to yet another theme. 

The Carib words whose meanings are not given in the story are: mdébuika, 
“howdy!” (literally, ‘“‘Art thou come?”); nirého, ‘“‘my child”; while négatu, 
“my cross cousin,” is applied at different times to different affinal relations. 
All the plants found by Yé are still used as charms (as defined above). 

A tambourine of the type referred to in the tale is in almost every Carib 
household but is much rarer in most Negro communities of the island. Its 
Creole name is tabu bas (phonemic), from the French tambour de basque, 
“Basque’s drum”; and although probably a post-Columbian acquisition, 
Rochefort explicitly mentions this type of drum in use among the seventeenth- 
century Island Caribs.” Those made today have a diameter of about two 
feet, the skin (preferably kid, but goat and sheep may also be used) being 
stretched by means of a bush cord over a hoop some three inches broad, and 
made, in the older specimens I have seen, from a hollow log of Ocotea. 


Magua, Dominica, West Indies 


18 Roth, 1915, sec. 59, ‘The First Fruit Trees.” 

16 Lafcadio Hearn, Two Years in the French West Indies (New York, 1890). 

7 César de Rochefort, Histoire naturelle et morale des isles Antilles de l' Amérique, 2d ed. 
(Rotterdam, 1665), p. 509. 
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KRYLOV’S "THE QUARTETTE” 


TRANSLATED BY FERDINANDA W. REED 


Young Monkey, the Wag, and Donkey and Goat, 
And bowlegged Bruin, the Bear, 

Resolved, hooray! by unanimous vote 

To play a Quartette. Yare, boys! Yare! 

They gave out the parts in a gallopade, 

They hustled for fiddles and bows, 

Then plunked themselves down in the lime tree’s shade 
And tuned up in style grandiose. 

To take the world by storm the strings they smite— 
“Hey! Wait!” the Monkey cries, “It’s queer— 
Somehow the music isn’t going right— 

We must be sitting wrong. Look here, 

You with bass viol, Bruin, ought to sit 

Facing Viola. I, who lead, 

Will sit in front of Second Violin. That's it! 

Now hit it up again! Give heed! 

The hills and forests will begin to dance!” 

They start again. But the Quartette 

Gives forth no tune. Naught, naught but dissonance 
Resounds. ‘‘Whoa, Fellers, whoa! I bet 

I know the trick! Let’s all sit in a row!” 

Cries Ass. They change at his advice, 

Sit in a row—a dignified tableau— 

But still no tune at any price. 

In fact, worse than it was before it grew. 
Debates, discussions. Who'd sit where? 

Till Nightingale toward this uproar flew. 

“Oh, help our poor Quartette! And bear 

With us,” they begged, “in our predicaments. 
The music will not go a bit. 

We've got the notes, we’ve got the instruments; 
Stay, stay! And show us how to sit!’’ 

“Who would make music must know how to play, 
Who'd play—he must have ears to hear. 

But you,” sang Nightingale, “sit where you may, 
Will never music make. Adieu, Friends dear!”’ 


405 W. De la Guerra St., 
Santa Barbara, California 


















SOME JAPANESE BELIEFS AND 
HOME REMEDIES 


By GwLapys HuGHEs SIMON 


Superstitious beliefs are common in Japan; new ones, such as those relating 
to the atom bomb, included here, are based on older beliefs. Omens of bad 
luck and good luck are important influences in daily life and often regulate 
behavior. Most Japanese and Ryukyuans know these beliefs; educated people, 
such as my contributors, do not take them seriously. 

I collected the material in this paper in Japan from 1947 to 1949, chiefly 
in Tokyo and Nagasaki. A few popular beliefs were secured also on Okinawa, 
Ryukyu Islands, in 1950. 

Expert help has been given by a number of Japanese, not only in collecting, 
but also in interpreting, translating, and editing this material. I am grateful 
to them all. In Toyko, they were Mr. Kiyomi Hashimoto, teacher at Meguro 
High School; Mr. Kazuto Yoshida, student at Tokyo University; Mr. Antei 
Hiyane, of SCAP’s Religious Section; Mrs. C. Orishima, American wife of a 
Japanese university professor; Mr. K. Kiyama, recent graduate of St. Paul’s 
University; Mr. Walter Popham, with our Occupation; Mr. R. Yokogawa, 
businessman and graduate of Cornell University; Mr. Shiro Ikeno and Mr. Ato 
Imazato of the Liaison Section, Tokyo Central Meteorological Observatory. 
In Nagasaki, help was given chiefly by my Japanese associates on the staff 
of the Nagasaki Civil Affairs Team, of which I was Education Officer. They 
were Mr. Masayuki Fukushima, of the prefectural Foreign Affairs Office, 
who was also my interpreter; Miss Fusako Handa, secretary-interpreter in 
my office; Mrs. M. Osumi, Mr. Masayoshi Okamoto, Mr. H. Ishikawa, and 
Mrs. L. Lewis. Contributions were made by many not mentioned—farmers, 
university professors, other teachers, students, old people, in Tokyo and 
Nagasaki cities, in Nagasaki Prefecture, and in other parts of Japan. Con- 
tributor of the Ryukyuan beliefs was Mr. Osumi Taira of Itoman, Okinawa, 
with whom I worked on Okinawa in 1950. The identification of insects named 
in the insect beliefs was verified by Dr. S. B. Frost, of the Department of 
Entomology, State College, Pennsylvania, in 1951. 

Most of these beliefs are said to be common throughout Japan. These were 
reported from the Tokyo area: nos. 9-13; 19, 20; 29-35; 39-47; 49-60; 62, 
64-66; 67; 72-75; 77-85; 87, 88, 93, 98; 99-111; 113, 114, 116, 118; 119-130; 
132, 134, 135; I51, 158-160; 166, 167; 169-173; 174, 175, 177; 179-188. These 
were contributed by residents of Nagasaki Prefecture and adjoining areas; 
nos. 1-8; 14-18; 21-28; 36-38; 47-49; 61; 86; 89-92; 94, 95-97; 112-115; 131, 
133; 136-138; 161-165; 168, 176, 178. In several cases a belief was reported 
from both Tokyo and Nagasaki: nos. 17, 82, 111, 115. Belief no. 109 came 
from Fukushima Prefecture, 122 from Kobe district, Hyogo Prefecture; 155 
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from the vicinity of Hiroshima, and 173 from Osaka Prefecture. Insect belief, 
and home remedies were reported by residents of Toyko, one of whom lived 
in Shikoku. Origins of some beliefs were stated. Belief no. 63 was said to be 
from Okayama Prefecture; 66 from Wakayama Prefecture; 69, Yamanashi 
Prefecture; 71, Tohoku district in northern Japan; 68, Shikoku Island; 70, 
both Shikoku and Honshu. Beliefs nos. 139-149, similar to Japanese belief 


8, 
came from Okinawa. 


ATOM BOMB 


1. ‘Dead and living souls roam the earth by thousands. They cannot go to heaven 
or get peaceful rest until someone gives them religious rituals. During this time, especially 
at night in lonely places, they may cause misfortune. Two years ago, in 1947, at the 
bombing center in Nagasaki, in Urakami district where the bomb fell, many people 
died, and there was a rumor that dead souls roamed and mourned at night. They were 
heard by those nearby. Some people now won't go out at night on the ninth of August, 
the anniversary of the atom bomb. Maybe this rumor has been spread by those who want 
to buy land.” 

2. One man bought a lot in Urakami area, where the bomb had fallen. The house on 
the lot had been bombed and rebuilt. Every night, shrieks and groans were heard by 
every member of his family and some of his neighbors. They investigated and learned 
that the former owner and his family had died in the bombing. Some human bones 
were found in rubble under an old part of the house. The bones were buried properly, 
and a priest said prayers for the souls. Then the house was quiet at night. (The informant 
had been imprisoned in the ruins of her bombed house for several days, and spent months 
in a hospital, recovering from injuries. Like most other Nagasakians, she seldom referred 
to the bombing.) . 

3. ‘“‘My neighbor felt very cold every night at one o'clock in the morning and te- 
mained cold until four, although it was summer. The doctor said she was O. K.., and 
so she went to the fortuneteller, ‘the old woman,’ who told her that souls dead during 
the bombing of Urakami wanted water and incense. She told her to throw rice into the 
center of the place where three roads come together near her house. She put incense 
and poured water and Japanese tea for three days in the darkness before sunrise. Then 
she was cured. It seems the soul need prayers said to go to heaven. It is a hard road for 
them; therefore they make someone uncomfortable until he says some prayers for them.” 

4. “I want to tell you about a miracle I heard yesterday. I went to call on the chief 
priest of the Suwa shrine. When our business was done, I found the priest next to the 
chief priest to be a man from Kagoshima, my fellow native. Naturally our thoughts 
became very familiar. He told me about his experience in the atomic bomb. When the 
bomb exploded, he was in formal priest-dress. August ninth is the regular monthly 
festival day. When the air raid warning was lifted, he took up the phone, heard a B-29, 
put the phone down. He ordered all to take refuge; then he saw the flash. Windows 
crashed, but no one suffered injury. There were no cuts. On August twelfth, one of his 
friends wanted to see him; he started after dark, stopped at another friend’s house, 
heard the air raid siren, hurried back to the shrine. Just entering the house, he saw a flash 
at the place where the big bell hangs in front of the shrine. There was no sound. He 
went for the cave shelter; no one saw anything; one said he saw the flash at the same 
place, but from another angle. The next day the priest declared to the people that some- 
thing strange had happened; there might be news of a victory or the foretelling of a 
catastrophe. In three days it was announced that the Japanese had surrendered.” 
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THE SUPERNATURAL 


;, “When you swim in the deep sea, the color is deep blue, and you fear that some- 
thing might pull your legs.”” (Another man asked jokingly if the speaker was thinking 
of sharks.) 

6. “There is a pond near the sea, near Tanashi Kawana, and there are said to be 
monsters in it. The stones there are round and black; the volume of water is influenced 
py the tide. You feel chilly when you go there; no leaf is stirring. There is a legend why 
the water isn’t clear. The beautiful daughter of a lord was killed there and changed into 
a dragon. I would not get up early in the morning for fear there was a dragon.” (This 
storyteller was a youth at that time.) 

7, “A mountain near Osaka is said to be the most sacred place in Japan. The founder 
of a sect in Buddhism is buried there in the remotest part of the graveyard. Many people 
go to the place at midnight to pray to him because that is the most suitable time. On 
both sides of the path are many old tombstones. Japanese cedar trees grow there in great 
numbers, very gloomy. People take some food with them and offer it to Koku. Once 
someone taking watermelon found that his load became very heavy; departed spirits 
wanted the watermelons. Devotees of Koku usually keep reciting prayers to drive away 
bad spirits. When the man with watermelons did this, his load became as light as before.” 

8, “A friend of mine was coming from Kobe to Kumamoto; he started late in the 
evening and arrived at Moji the next morning. He was hungry, and so he bought some 
bananas from a vendor. The first three or four, he found very nice; the fourth and fifth 
tasted different. He scrutinized them minutely; no change was apparent; but he dis- 
carded them. Soon he began to have a fever. When his fellow travelers got off at Fukuoka, 
he didn’t know it; and he didn’t remember how he got off the train. A doctor told him 
he was suffering from tuberculosis. Since he was a rich man, he consulted other doctors 
but in vain. A neighbor advised him to see a medium. ‘When did you get your illness?’ 
she asked him. She concluded that a woman must have committed suicide on the rail- 
road at the point where he got ill and that the departed spirit possessed him. She advised 
a memorial service and ritual to send the spirit to heaven. My friend was angry; if a 
spirit wanted to be saved by his kindness, it might have caused him something good. 
But he asked a priest to hold a ceremony. The tuberculosis got cured almost instantly. 
When he went back to Kobe, no one there believed he had had it. But he knew he had; 
his doctors were from Kyushu University.” 


DEATH 


9. Death occurs when the tide is at low ebb. 

10. Every man has his own counterpart in the world. When the two meet, one of 
them will die. 

11. When you see a hearse, hide your thumb or your parent will die shortly. Oya-yubi, 
the thumb, is literally the ‘‘parent finger.” 

12. If you stumble down in a cemetery, you will die within three hours. 

13. If a weasel crosses your path, take three steps backward or you will die within 
three years, unless you take a detour. 

14. “When death is in the house, wash the dead man before burial. Pour cold water 
into the tub before hot water. In winter we wash our faces with hot water, isn’t it? You 
put the hot water first and the cold afterwards, those times; never the other way, with 
the cold first.” 

15. Never wear anything new at a funeral or you will always wear new things at 
unerals. 
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16. Elderly people and those over forty are still superstitious. On New Year's Day 
and in July on All Soul’s Day (O Bon), in the first year after death, the dead people 
ride away on a boat. Ten-cent pieces are used to pay for their passage. Very large boats 
as long as twenty feet are used on the O Bon in Nagasaki. People put their money together 
for their dead. For example, all the people of Katafuchi section give money for a big 
boat that will carry presents to all their dead. Food (vegetables, fruit), candles, and 
incense are put into the boat. 

17. After a funeral, put salt in front of you before entering the house. 

18. Never eat with one wooden and one bamboo chopstick. Burned bones of the dead 
are picked up that way. The closest relative has to pick one out and place it in a bow), 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


19. Do not put zaru on your head; it will stop the growth of your body. (Zaru isa round 
basket without a lid, braided with bamboo splinters, and used as a food container.) 

20. A fishing boat with women aboard will not catch fish. 

21. If a woman steps over a broom, she will become sterile. 

22. If a pregnant woman sees a fire and immediately afterwards touches her body, her 
baby will have a red macula at the corresponding area of its body. 

23. If a baby isn’t born at the ebb of the tide, it won’t grow up. 

24. After childbirth, a woman’s meals should be limited. Only porridge and salt may 
be eaten at first. If the mother takes meat and fish, she gets hysterical. 

25. Take good care of the mother in bed for ten days after a child is born. She must 
not work for thirty days, or she will be sick throughout life. Childbirth is the heaviest 
ordeal a woman must go through. She has to keep quiet and let the blood settle properly. 

26. Labor pains are so great, it is said a woman can crush green bamboo in her palms, 
and this is terribly tough. A woman in labor holds on to a strap suspended from the 
ceiling, and pulls on it. It is right for her to suffer. Having a child, and physical suffering, 
are important for women. To be a man, you must first be a soldier. To be a woman, you 
must once be a mother. Both are torture. 

27. Don’t give mother’s milk to a newly born baby because there is a poison in it. 

28. When the baby is being delivered, put a ruler secretly under the bed, without 
letting the mother know. 

29. A child who spills rice while eating will be a poor man. 

30. The child who lies down after eating will be changed into a cow. 


MARRIAGE 


31. A person who holds chopsticks near the upper ends will marry someone from a 
distant district; one who holds them closer to the tips will marry someone from a near 
district. 

32. When a match is considered between a boy and girl of marriageable age, their birth 
dates are compared. If the calendar or directions are bad, there are ways to get around 
these. If the direction is bad, the bride may go to live in another house that has the 
proper direction, and she will go from there to the house of the bridegroon. 


NAMES AND FORTUNES 


33. Palm reading and the selection of sticks are now the most popular means of telling 
fortunes. “Serious” fortunetelling is done by the stars. Palmistry came from China. 
There is said to be some graphology. 
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44. A fortuneteller sometimes drops sand on the ground and asks passers-by to draw 
gnd pictures; then he reads the pictures. 

35. Names are changed for luck. Good luck depends upon the number of lines in the 
characters, not upon their direction or meaning. The ‘teacher’ always says that a man’s 
present name is bad; he will change it for five hundred yen. 

36. “There is a superstition among young men about their own names written in 
Chinese. They count the number of strokes. My uncle’s daughter was divorced because 
of her husband’s bad name. He is a graduate of Kyoto University and has a good job. 
In the war bombing, his house was burned, and my uncle had to give him money. The 
uncle insisted the daughter get divorced. Such a foolish belief must be stopped.” 

37. “According to the fortuneteller, my name was excellent, but I am still not head 
of my group. When my cousin had a baby, they had to study hard to get a good name.” 

38. On the seventh day, there is a naming party for a baby boy. Red snappers (tat 
fishes) are given to celebrate the happy event; one or two go to the doctor or midwife, 
one to each relative or close friend. There is a small sake party for close friends, men 
and women, even grandparents. A fish and bottle of sake are usually sent to each person. 
One is kept for the child. In selecting the name, the father of the child hires a calligrapher 
to write the name and send it to each person with the fish and sake. Old people say this 
brings good luck to the child. Then register the child’s name in city hall to make him 
eligible for rations. 


CLOTHING, APPEARANCE, PHYSICAL DETAILS 


39. If a man’s clog thongs cut him as he walks along, he will be unsuccessful in busi- 
ness that day. 

40. It is a bad omen if the strings of your clogs snap as you are going out. 

41. Don't use new clogs at night for the first time, or evil will catch you. If you must 
wear them, light a candle and burn the bottoms of the clogs that touch the earth so that 
they don’t seem new. 

42. If you fix a missing button on your clothes when you are going out, you will meet 
with an accident on the way. Maybe this is so people will keep things in repair. When 
you must get a button fixed to the clothes you are wearing, you may prevent disaster 
by saying, “I have taken off my clothes,” before you have it done. 

43. If you have said something at the same time with someone else, touch something 
black on the other’s person such as hair or clothes before the other reaches you. Then 
you will be successful in life. 

44. When you play cards or other games in a circle, do not pass turns or any objects 
clockwise. In wearing the Japanese kimono, you put the left collar over the right. There- 
fore, if you pass an object clockwise, this action may resemble the slipping of your hand 
into another’s bosom. (Futokorosaguri, searching of another’s bosom.) 

45. Moles are diagnostic characters. Near the mouth, they show you are greedy in 
eating; near the eye, you are a blubberer; between the eyes, you are a wise man. 

46. The bald pate is good-natured, the thick-haired is bad-tempered. In Japanese 
drama, a thief or bad man always has thick hair. 

47. Those with very black hair and fair complexions get tuberculosis easily. Hair with 
a reddish cast shows lack of iron due to not eating sea food. 

48. If you eat a certain seaweed, your hair becomes very dark. This plant was once 
used as shampoo and advertised in magazines. In older days, hair wasn’t washed often, 
and soap was not used, for soap was said to make the hair rough and red. Camellia seeds, 
after their oil is extracted, are boiled, and this water is used; it gives a soft glow to the 
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hair. Women dye their hair when it becomes gray. Since the war, women of the lower 
classes can’t afford the dyes; but they don’t care as much as upper-class women. 

49. Magicians kill by secret methods. The hair, saliva, or nail parings of the intended 
victim are brought to the magician and used in praying for their owner’s death, Some. 
times nails and blood are used. 

50. When you trim a nail on which a white speckle has grown, entertain some Wishes 
and they will be realized. 

51. If you cut your nails on a rabbit day (three every month), you will have mis. 
fortune or unhappiness. and you cannot go to your parents’ death beds, a dreadful thing 
because unfilial. Cut on safe days or during the night. (The opposite view is expressed i 
55-) 

52. Cut your nails on New Year’s Day and keep the parings in a bag; then you yil 
have all parts of you for the other world. 

53- On Kobodaishi or Koyasan, throw a bag containing a tooth, hair, and nail parings 
in with a figure of Buddha; then you will be in Buddha’s company in heaven. 

54. If you cut your nails and burn them, you will always be hungry, no matter how 
much you eat. Never cut nails near a fire. 

55- Don’t cut nails at night. Don’t burn them because the devil smells and comes, 





DREAMS 


56. Do not talk about your good dreams or the good luck will leave you. But speak 
out your bad dreams. 

57- If you dream of snakes chasing you, you will get money sometime. There will be 
profit for the merchant, extra rice for the farmer. 

58. If you dream of money, you are likely to lose it. 

59. If you dream your house is on fire, beware of burglars. If you dream of burglars 
in the house, beware of fire. 

60. Dreams sometimes foretell a destiny opposite to that indicated. 

61. A Japanese woman dreamed the same dream at intervals for four years; she would 
walk in a beautiful garden. “If I pick any flower from the garden to put on me, some 
close relative will die within a month or less. It has happened four times already.” Before 
each death the same dream came two nights in succession. ‘Sometimes I dream of just 
walking in the garden. Nothing happens if I don’t pick the flowers. I still dream this. 
This is my only superstition.” 

62. Dreams that your teeth fall out indicate bad fortune coming. 


INSECTS 


63. We can taste the new rice crop in twenty days after we hear the singing voice of 
the minmin (‘‘Singing’’) cicada. 

64. When mayflies fly, the fishing is good. 

65. When chinchirorin (a cricket) sings, wind will cease. 

66. When a cock eats crickets, his feathers will come off. 

67. When the dragonfly splashes the surface of the water to lay eggs, it will rain. 

68. If a dragonfly flies into a room, visitors are coming. 

69. A dragonfly popularly known as kawatonbo is said to be the spirit of a dead person, 
probably because it emerges at the time of the Bon festival. It is not caught by anyone. 

70. When the swallowtail butterfly known as kurogeha is seen, there will be a shower 
with thunder. 
71. In northern Japan, many farmers believe that the butterfly is the soul of the 
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jad. Two species of large black swallowtail butterflies are known as kurogeha and 
torasuageha. When either of these comes into a house, the dead soul is returning and 
yishes to remain; somebody in the family may die. 

72. Eggs of lacewing flies are attached at the ends of long thin stalks fastened at their 
hase to leaves. When these are seen, happiness will come. 

73. If a looper worm (caterpillar of a Geometrid moth) crouches over a person’s whole 
body, this person will die within a few days. 

74. If you catch a may beetle, you will become rich. 

75. If you catch tamamushi (a buprestid beetle) and put it into a chest of drawers, 
your family will become rich; their property will be increased. This insect will also prevent 
damage to clothes by moth larvae. People of ancient times seem to have recognized the 
beauty of this golden insect; they treated it as something mysterious. It is a part of the 
decorative design on sushi, small portable Buddhist shrines, in the Shosoin Treasury in 
Nara City. 

76. Some practices designed to get rid of harmful insects still exist in Japan. In Yaman- 
ashi Prefecture, on the fifteenth of January, they make rice gruel mixed with small red 
beans called azuki; two small pieces of wood from the katsu tree are tied together, and the 
rice gruel is placed on them. All are left in the paddy field together with rice hulls; and 
the people pray. At the beginning of May, when the rice plants are first planted in the 
bed, a ball of rope is made, ten millimeters in diameter and forty or fifty millimeters long. 
It is left in the paddy field with rice balls and soya beans, and the flower then in bloom, 
which is usually shakwyaku, the peony. In Sendai district they leave bamboo ears with 
rice cakes in them, on the fields. 


OTHER ANIMALS 


77. When an animal crosses the path of a hunter on his way out of his gate, his catch 
will be poor; the man should return to his house and pass through the gate again. 

78. A toad has mysterious power; when covered by a heavy vessel, he can creep out 
without overturning it. 

79. ‘The crying of a gecko talks to men in the same house.” 

80. It is lucky to find a white rat or a white snake in the house. 

81. Misfortune is foretold by the crying of a crow at night. 

2. It is good luck to see a spider in the morning, bad luck to see one in the evening. 
3. A black cat is a mysterious animal, called a karasuneko (‘‘crow-cat’’). 

84. Coal-black cats are lucky. If one with no white crosses your path, your wish can 
come true. 

85. When a cat washes its face and its paws go over its ears, you may expect visitors 
from a distance within three days. 

86. Hold a kitten by its neck with your fingers. If it dangles, all long legs, it is no 
good; it is a lazy cat. If it curls up, it will be a good mouse-catcher. 

87. Geishas like cats because cats welcome customers. Porcelain cat statuettes are 
kept in geisha houses. 

88. Three-colored male cats sell for more than twenty thousand yen because they 
bring good luck. Most three-colored cats are females. Fishermen are eager to buy male 
cats of this kind. 

89. “I am afraid to kill cats, although you drown baby cats when too many. Cats 
have seven lives, and so you cannot completely kill one. They will come back and do 
misfortune. They will haunt you.” 

90. “Do not urinate any old place where urine might fall upon an earthworm. The 
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worm gets angry and infects a boy’s penis. The cure is to go out and find an earthworm 
wash it with clean water, and bury it in the ground again.” (In Hawaii in 1947, a Nise; 
woman told me, “If a male child urinates in a ditch on an earthworm, the earthworm 
gets angry and infects the tip of the boy’s penis. The boy’s old grandmother goes and 
gets a worm out of the irrigation ditch, brings it home and washes it; then she takes it 
back to the ditch, and the boy gets well.’’) 

g1. Don’t keep company with people from families possessed by the dog spirit. 

92. When it rains in fine weather, a female fox is going to a wedding. 

93. Some shrines use pictures of wolves to keep thieves and fires away. Such pictures 
are also distributed for use in homes. 

94. Pictures of lions and tigers are used to scare evil spirits away. A tiger goes 
thousand miles and comes back; therefore Japanese soldiers were given tiger mascots of 
wood, cloth, or porcelain to bring luck and a safe return. 


NATURAL PHENOMENA 


95. If a star shoots in your direction, it is of good omen, so open the collars of your 
kimono to let the good luck in. If it shoots in the opposite direction, close them. 

96. Coming events, even deaths, are foretold by the appearance of a comet because 
every man has his own star. 

97. Before remarkable or unusual events, there is an unusual evening glow. 

98. Children are afraid of the rolling sound of thunder. Mothers tell them to hold 
their navel, or the thunder will take it away. (‘Maybe this is because kids go naked in 
summer and their mothers want them to wear clothes,” the contributor suggested.) You 
can take refuge under a mosquito net or burn incense. A thunder storm won’t strike a 
mulberry field; you can go there. (“I tell my wife to go to mulberry field when she gets 
‘hysteric,’ like thunder.’’) 


CALENDAR BELIEFS 


99. Every month of the lunar calendar unvaryingly begins with a specified day. Ex. 
amples: January Senkachi; February Tomobiki; March——Senmake; April— 
Butsumetsu; May——Daian; June——Sekigucht; July Senkachi; August——Tomo- 
biki; September——Senmake; October——Butsumetsu; November——Daian; Decem- 
ber Sekiguchi. If, at the end of one month, the next month does not begin with the 
specified day, the remaining days of the cycle are skipped; thus, so many days may be 
repeated. 

100. Twelve animals control the world and influence human character and activities. 
Every day is assigned to a certain animal. 

101. A child born in the year of the cow will be slow-moving and stubborn, witha 
strong will. 

102. Certain days are favorable for marriage. Never marry on the twenty-fifth or 
twenty-eighth, or on April tenth. 

103. The twenty-fifth day is unlucky for traveling. Don’t weigh anchor on the seventh 
or return on the fifth. 

104. Don’t plant wheat seedlings on the day of the dog, or rice seedlings on the day 
of the rat. 

105. Emperor Jimmu stated that he was defeated in battle because he marched against 
the sun, and that he won when he marched away from the sun. 

106. Some say that a bad birth date can’t be changed because everyone knows when 
it is; others say that even such dates can be shifted. 
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107. Never sweep out a house or sweep up rooms on New Year’s Day, or you will sweep 
out the good luck. 

108. Keep sliding doors closed on New Year’s Day. You clean on December thirty- 
first, before midnight, then eat Japanese brown macaroni in long strips, for long life. 
(This is made of flour from ‘‘square seeds of small plants that have white flowers; the 
geds are used in pillows in summer, very cool.”’) 

109. Most of these superstitions have come from China. The six-day calendar began 
in China more than three thousand years ago. It is said that in Japan at least half of the 
country people and a third of the city people still use the lunar calendar. The regular 
calendar was established by the Japanese government in 1873. It is better adapted to 
the seasons than the lunar calendar. Calendars making use of astrological characters 
were issued by shrines before the war; during the war they were prohibited; they are 
now being distributed again. 

110. A six-day cycle known as Rokuyo is repeated continually. Every day of the cycle 
is lucky or unlucky in varying degrees. Day 1, Senkachi; good first half, bad second half. 
Day 2, Tomobiki; generally bad. Day 3, Senmaki; bad first half, good second half. Day 
4, Butsumetsu; whole day very bad. Day 5, Datan; whole day good. Day 6, Sekiguchi; 
good noon, rest of day bad. Pearl Harbor Day is said to have been related to Daian and 
Butsumetsu, perhaps to help morale in Japan. 


NUMBERS 


The number three is unlucky. Three people should not be photographed 
together, or bad luck will follow. Several explanations were given. 


11. “All things are in pairs. Marriage needs two. An extra makes three; this third 
is unlucky, and one is left alone.” 

112. ‘The eldest sits in the middle. The eldest would be likely to die first.” 

113. “Skull has two eyes, and holes for one nose, three in all. Middle one will die 
sooner.” 

114. If three are in line in a picture, one will die. 

115. Three pieces of food, such as pickles, must not be served. In Japanese the word 
for three pieces is mikire; it sounds the same as the word for cut yourself. 

116. There is no figure four in hospital wards, because in Japanese four sounds like 
death. 


COINS 


117. Kusen brings bad luck; jissen is good luck. Kusen means nine cents, as well as 
rough and losing battle. With one cent more, you have jissen, which means ten cents or 
winning battlefield. Soldiers are given ten cents to take to the battlefields with them for 
luck. 

118. A four-cent coin, shisen, is bad luck because the word shisen also means death{ 
A five-cent coin is used instead of shisen. 


MISCELLANEOUS BELIEFS 


119. Sneezes have meanings. In one fit of sneezing, you are being praised; in two, 
abused; in three, someone not present is taking a fancy to you. Four, you have a cold. 
120. When you sneeze, someone is talking about you. 
121. If it itches inside your ear, you will hear some happy news. 
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122. To find something lost, spit on your hands and then beat on the saliva to make 
it spatter. It will predict the direction in which you must go to find the lost object. 

123. “‘When you discover the footprint of thief, you should cauterize with moxa op 
it, then he shall have feet hurted to be arrested.” 

124. Good fortune is foretold by the presence of bamboo or plantain flowers. 

125. If a tea stalk floats in your cup vertically, it is a good omen. 

126. When death approaches, a man’s shadow fades, although he seems healthy. 

127. Be careful your shadow is not trodden on by others, for a shadow is life. 

128. Before going on a journey, take black soot from a kettle or fireplace; rub a spot 
on your forehead or in the hair line to get the help of the god of the fireplace to retum 
safely. 

129. A ghost has no legs. 

130. The devil can deceive men by a disguise, but a mirror or water surface reflects 
his true figure. 

131. Don’t step on the narrow board at the entrace of your house, for your husband's 
head is there. 

132. When a mirror breaks, there will be seven years of bad luck. 

133. Warts come when you touch a frog’s urine. 

134. Those who cultivate taro become ill. 

135. It is said to be a custom for thieves to leave dung in a compound for success in 
stealing; they probably do this after the robbery. Several cases are known where the thief 
did this, and was chased away. 

136. To enter a door, go down on your knees, swing the door open with both hands; 
bow; get up and step over the door sill. Go down again, close the door, swing around: 
get up. Never step on the sill between rooms or on the ridge at the front entrance; don't 
step on the strip between the ¢atamt (rice straw mats) or pick your feet up high; you 
must try not to raise dust or wear out the mats. 

137. In discussing a Chinese lion at a Nagasaki temple, some local historians stated 
that the animals were first used as weights for the Emperor’s curtains. As people didn't 
know the sex of the animals or whether they were dogs or lions, they called them lion- 
dogs. It was a Chinese idea. Then the Japanese began to make them, one of either sex; 
the female holds her baby. This one is a charm against evil forces; it is the only one in 
Japan that has scales; it came from China. The lion, the strongest animal, stands on 
guard like a dog at the entrance to the sacred shrine. The mouth of the female is open; 
the male’s mouth is closed. Chinese philosophers say that the world has light and dark; 
the sun is male and the moon female; the moon comes out at night, but the sun is more 
vigorous. The custom came from Korea twelve hundred years ago; there was only one 
lion then. 

138. You have backache and ringing in ears when the blood is disturbed from over- 
exertion. 


BELIEFS FROM OKINAWA 


139. When cats wash their faces, it will rain soon. 

140. Dream of a snake crawling in your house, and you will get much money. 

141. It is unlucky to dream that many teeth drop at one time. 

142. When a lower tooth drops, it must be cast upon the roof; if it is an upper tooth, 
it must be thrown into the under-floor. 

143. When crows caw over and around your house, someone of your family will die 
soon. 


144. These ages are unlucky: 13, 19, 25, 37, 49, 51, 73, and 85. 
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145. A photograph with three persons in it is unlucky, because the one in the middle 
yill die soon. 

146. The number four is unlucky in Japan and the Ryukyus, for the pronunciation 
of four is the same as that of death, in Japanese. 

147. If you whistle at night, a ghost comes to you. 

148. You must not point at a grave with your index finger. 

149. A mosquito net should not be hung by two persons at the same time. 


JAPANESE HOME REMEDIES 


These remedies are, of course, especially abundant in villages and isolated 
areas, but they exist also in cities. One contributor quoted a proverb, ‘‘The 
man with ailments is often misled.” 


For DISEASE IN GENERAL 


150. Red color is used. Pictures with red in them drive measles away. A red cross is 
hung in houses. “To drive away the evil spirit of disease, you may write in black ink 
that the children are absent. Or write, ‘In this house is a famous warrior, Chinzei Hachiro 
Tametomo or Minamoto Yoshiie,’ both of whom were very strong; and you scare the 
spirits away.” 


For Cops 


151. Drink raw egg mixed with wine, or hot wine in which garlic has simmered. 

152. Before going to sleep, eat piping hot buckwheat mush, or drink hot ginger or hot 
orange juice. 

153. Drink hot orange juice while in the public bath, holding the glass on your head 
and slowly immersing yourself in the hot water. 

154. Inhale sodium bicarbonate, using an inhaler. 

155. Take charred red dragonfly. 

156. For colds and coughs, boil about ten persimmon calyxes and make an essence; 
or boil obako (Plantaginaceae) plants and drink the liquid. 

157. For colds, paralysis, toothaches, heartache, ache of articulations, boil roots of 
Aralia cordata and drink the liquid. 

158. For sore throat, cut an onion into small pieces, wrap in cloth and apply to neck. 
Wear padding of silk batting around neck. 


For BurRNs 


159. Cut vine of gourd and keep liquid that comes out. For burns or sunstroke, apply 
often with feather; make coating to cover skin. 

160. Use oil taken from egg yolk; mix with honey and apply with cotton or soft cloth. 

161. As emergency treatment, soak a cloth in a woman’s urine, apply for a few minutes; 
remove; apply egg oil. Burns so treated leave no mark; no water forms under skin. One 
woman who tried this had excellent results. It was suggested that maybe the urine has 
special hormones. 


For Cuts 


162. A centipede dropped into a bottle of vegetable, camellia, or grape seed oil, in 
agony will discharge its poison. Within a week it will dissolve. Apply liquid to open 
wounds or cuts. 
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163. Place a white adder in a jar of alcohol, to die slowly, suffering, so that the scales 
are spread out. If the snake has been in a jar for a long time, the liquid will heal cyt, 
quickly. 

164. For infection, when your finger swells up and you can’t sleep for the pain, take 
the entrails of the sea slug. 


For Eyes 


165. To remove object from eye, blow nose, first one nostril and then the other; or try 
to touch nose with tongue. Your muscles will move, and the object will come out of your 
eye. 

166. If you get dust in one of your eyes, close the affected eye, and lick the inside of 
the cheek on the opposite side seven times; then the dust will be removed. 

167. Fora stye, throw three red beans into a well, put a bamboo basket over the frame. 
work of the well in such a manner that only half of the basket comes inside and is re. 
flected on the surface of the water down below; then say the following spell: ‘‘If this stye 
in my eye is cured before the red beans shoot, I will show the whole of zaru.” (See 19,) 

168. “‘When the child suffers from measles, don’t use eye medicine even though he 
suffers from eye disease, because he will become blind.” 


For Warts 


169. Cut an eggplant just below the stem; rub upper part on wart. Use fresh egg. 
plants; repeat treatment until cured. 

170. Pluck a fig, get white substance and apply to wart. Wart will come off. 

171. Tie warts with human hair. 


For NUMBNEsS OF LEGS OR FEET 


172. When your legs have become numb from sitting in the Japanese style for a long 
time, say the following spell to remove your trouble, “‘Numbness go up to Kyoto. I will 
pound rice cakes and be waiting for you there.”’ After saying this spell, rap on your soles, 
or put your saliva three times on your brow. 

173. To cure numbness of feet, pluck the edge of the mat and put it on your forehead, 
or apply spittle three times to your forehead. 


For STOMACH 


174. Dig out the root of dandelion before the flower blooms; dry in the shade. Boil 
two grams at a time and drink. To keep brain clear, use regularly instead of ordinary 
tea. 

175. Boil earthworms and drink the liquid. 

176. A snake is revengeful. A common poisonous one has medicinal effects when 
eaten; it gives energy. You can dry and roast it, or powder it and drink with water. Or 
catch it alive and place in a bottle of pure water; leave for three months with head above 
water until poison is out. Change water. Put snake into alcohol for three or four years. 
(Every farm house has this remedy, it is said. It is used also for ‘‘consumption.”’) 

177. Boil obako (Plantaginaceae) plants or persimmon leaves and drink the liquid for 
diarrhea. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


178. For asthma, swallow slugs alive. They are slimy and so give ease. 
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179. For fever, wash many earthworms; boil in kettle until contents are reduced one 
fourth. Drink the liquid. 

180. For hiccoughs, frighten the person who has them. 

181. To prevent seasickness, place a pickled plum on your belly. 

182. As a tonic, eat larvae and pupae of bees, or nymphs of a dragonfly known as 
hebi-tonbo. 

183. To cure bed-wetting and fever, let a child eat a certain cicada. 

184. For ear disease, boil a cicada’s shell and wash the ear with the liquid. 

185. To calm children’s nerves, to heal cuts and help in urination, use charred larvae 
of kera, a mole-cricket. 

186. As a diuretic and cure for boils, use tiger beetles. 

187. As a stimulant, use powder made from blister beetles. 

188. For many ailments, burning with moxa and bloodletting are still used. 


Kundasale, Ceylon 
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HISTORIC TRUTH AND BALLAD 
TRUTH: TWO VERSIONS OF THE 
CAPTURE OF NEW ORLEANS 


By DaniEL G. HOFFMAN 


The correlations between historical events and the folk literature which 
commemorates them present puzzling problems to students of folklore, 
literature, and history, the three disciplines involved in the study of such 
materials. Robert Seager II warns against the errors of interpreting folk 
documents as direct reflections of historic events or movements; what we 
may take to be folk literature celebrating such events or movements may 
result from the imposition upon the popular imagination of propagandists 
manipulating traditional jests, myths, and concepts of character to pre- 
determined ends. The assumption that whatever is found in oral tradition is 
the product of the disinterested popular mind is, of course, a romantic fallacy.’ 

Such problems are as prevalent in ballad tradition as in the larger areas of 
national myth and national character with which Professor Seager is con- 
cerned. With respect to native American balladry there appear to be ma- 
terials for reconstructing from popular sources the history of many occupations, 
especially those of the frontier.2 And many American ballads chronicle dis- 
asters, exploits of desperadoes and heroes and strong men, and phases of our 
military history. Which general principles, if any, influence the ways in which 
these images of the past are projected into the present in the lively annals 
of our native balladry? 

One method of determining what these principles are is to compare the 
ballad versions of historical experiences with the documentation of these 
events in official sources and eye-witness accounts. A number of such studies 
might clarify the relationship of folk projection to historic truth. This study 
of a forecastle ballad describing a naval engagement in the Civil War con- 
tributes toward that end. 

The ballad was composed by William Densmore, a seaman aboard the U. S. 
steam sloop Brooklyn, who took part in the attack on forts Jackson and St. 
Philip in the lower Mississippi. The fall of these forts and the destruction of 
the Confederate vessels which rallied in their defense made possible the 
Union capture of New Orleans. The force under Flag-Officer Farragut’s 
command included six small steamers and twelve gunboats, ranging in size 


Robert Seager, II, “‘American Folklore and History: Observations on Potential Integra- 
tion,” Midwest Folklore, x (Winter, 1951), 213-222. 

*For an example of the difficulties presented by taking a ballad as documentary evidence 
of an historical event, see Guy B. Johnson, John Henry: Tracking Down a Negro Legend (Chapel 
Hill, 1929), pp. 8-68, 142-151. 
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from the flagship Hartford of 2900 tons to the gunboats of 507 tons.* The 
Brooklyn (2070 tons), the third largest ship in the fleet, entered the battle 
following the Hartford and leading the Richmond. These three ships comprise 
the main force by which Farragut hoped to pass or even reduce the Con. 
federate fortifications. The two forts commanded a bend in the Mississippi 
about ninety miles below New Orleans; Ft. St. Philip was 700 yards upriver 
from Jackson and about 1000 yards distant from it. To pass these strong. 
holds, Farragut’s fleet had to steam two miles under the fire of 100 to 125 
guns, and one and a half miles more under the muzzles of from fifty to q 
hundred.* 

In the official reports of this hazardous operation, one can sense the tension 
building up through the six days’ bombardment of the forts prior to the 
attack, and the tremendous exhilaration after the Union success. As reports 
and letters of commendation moved up and down the echelons of command 
after the victory, the official prose of Flag-Officer Farragut, and of Captain 
Craven and Lieutenant Lowry of the Brooklyn is informed with a sense of 
historic accomplishment and manly pride. And while the commander on the 
flagship and the captain on the bridge composed their epistles, somewhere 
below decks or aloft in the rigging, one William Densmore, a common seaman, 
also chronicled the history of his ship’s great engagement, and rimed the 
enlisted men’s tributes to the officers who had led them so bravely: 


CAPTURE OF NEW ORLEANS® 


Composed by Wm. DENsmorgE, U. S. Ship Brooklyn 


I 


Come all you Union-loving men, wherever you may be; 
I hope you'll pay attention now and listen unto me, 
Concerning of a gallant ship, the “Brooklyn” is her name 
Whose name deserves to be engraved upon the lists of fame. 


II 


It was in December sixty-one, as you shall understand, 
Secession’s gloom had overcast Columbia’s happy land; 

The Brooklyn left the Delaware her mettle for to try, 
With Louisiana’s Rebel fleet, who’s boast was very high. 


3 Official Records of the Union and Confederate Navies in the War of the Rebellion, ser. 1, XVIII, 
151, and xv-xvi [henceforth referred to as Official Records). 

‘From a report dated Jan. 28, 1862, by Brig. Gen. J. G. Barnard, Chief Engineer, Army 
of the Potomac, who had installed the armaments before the war (Official Records, XVIII, 
18-19). But A. T. Mahan writes in Admiral Farragut (New York, 1892), p. 128, “(Out of a total 
of one hundred and nine pieces, of which probably over ninety could be used against a passing 
fleet, fifty-six, or more than half, were of the very old and obsolete caliber of twenty-four 
pounders.” 

5 From the collection of The Free Library of Philadelphia. The broadside is printed on a 
sheet 414 x 16-7/8 inches, and illustrated with a cut of a square-rigged ship under full sail. 
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Tom Craven was our Captain’s name as you shall understand, 
As brave a naval officer as any in the land; 

With Lowry for our first luff*—the Brooklyn she did steer 
Down through the Gulf of Mexico in search of Privateers.’ 


IV 


It was the month of April, the fleet being all complete, 
That was to capture New Orleans, the Rebels to defeat; 
From Pilottown the fleet steamed up, resolved not to return, 
Until the Louisiana fleet we’d sink, destroy and burn. 


V 


The Rebels they were well prepared their city to defend; 

From bank to bank between two forts there did a chain extend ;® 
Fort Philip with its eighty guns well counterscarped all round,® 

While Jackson with one hundred more upon the left side frowned.?° 


VI 


With battering rams and fire rafts, and all the gunboat fleet," 
The Rebels they were well prepared the Union tars to meet; 
With sand and floating batteries upon the river side, 
Bold Duncan in Fort Jackson brave Farragut defied. 


‘The Brooklyn was commanded by Capt. Thomas T. Craven, U.S.N.; First Lt. R. B. 
Lowry, U.S.N., was executive officer. 

70n Jan. 23, 1862, the Brooklyn was ordered to Mobile, where Captain Craven assumed 
command of ‘a rigid blockade”’ and received special instructions to intercept the Confederate 
steamer Miramon, then taking on cargo at Havana (Official Records, XVII, 70). 

‘Brig. Gen. J. K. Duncan, C. S. A., commanding the forts, thus described the chain in 
his report of Apr. 30, 1862: ‘The raft of logs and chains which had formerly been placed 
across the river having proven a failure upon the rise in the stream and constant velocity of 
the drift-bearing current, a new obstruction had been placed across the river opposite Fort 
Jackson by Lieutenant-Colonel E. Higgins prior to his assumption of command of the forts. 
This consisted of a line of schooners anchored at intervals with bows upstream and thoroughly 
chained together amidships as well as stern and stem. The rigging, ratlines, and cable were 
left to trail astern of these schooners as an additional impediment to tangle in the propeller 
wheels of the enemy. This schooner raft was seriously damaged by the windstorm on the 
10th and 11th of April, which parted the chains, scattered the schooners, and materially 
affected its character and effectiveness as an obstruction” (Official Records, XVIII, 263). 

‘General Barnard reported 72 channel-bearing guns at Fort St. Philip, and ‘“‘no brick 
counterscarp; merely board revetment, as at Fort Jackson” (Official Records, XVIII, 17-18). 

1 Barnard reported 111 channel-bearing guns at Jackson, plus sixteen other pieces (Official 
Records, XVIII, 16). So confident had the Confederate commanders been that New Orleans 
would be attacked only from the north that they refused General Duncan’s “repeated requisi- 
tions for guns of heavy calibre for these forts” (Official Records, XVIII, 262). 

" These vessels, Mahan (1892, p. 155) writes, ‘were a heterogeneous, disorganized body, 
concerning which, however, very imperfect and very exaggerated particulars had reached 
the United States fleet. They were freely spoken of as ironclad gunboats and ironclad rams, 
and the Confederates had done all in their power to increase the moral effect which was at- 
tendant upon these names, then new to maritime warfare. None of them had been built with 
any view to war. Three only were sea-going, with the light scantling appropriate to their 
calling as vessels for freight and passenger traffic.” 
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VII 


On the twenty fourth of April, before the break of day, 
The Hartford being flag-ship, then a red light did display; 

The light was seen throughout the fleet, then up went cheer on cheer, 
The Union fleet got under weigh and for the forts did steer.!? 


VIII 
As we went round the point of land that brought the forts in sight, 
From rifled guns with shot and shell they soon commenced the fight; 


The Hartford she stood boldly up—the Brooklyn where was she? 
But look right under Jackson’s guns, it’s there Black Jack you'll see." 


IX 


The Rebel’s shot flew thick and hot, the Brooklyn she was there; 
Tom Craven he is on the poop, she’s in his special care; 

Bold Lowry says we’ll beat our foes and then give three cheers, 
Our first broadside like thunder roared, which banished all our fears. 


x 
Courage, undaunted Brooklyn’s crew, your hour is nigh at hand, 
Brave Lowry on the quarter deck says by you he will stand; 


And if by chance the Brooklyn sinks between those forts tonight, 
Our flag shall be the last thing seen when she goes out of sight.'4 


XI 
The Rebels well supplied their guns, and Duncan he did say, 
There are the Yankees close to us, so at them fire away; 


And if you sink their ships tonight the Mortar-boats will run, 
And then our Louisiana fleet will capture every one. 


XII 


What is the dreadful noise we hear, like thunder it does roar; 

The Hartford has gone up in range, and in the grape does pour. 
The Pensacola on the right, the Richmond comes up too, 

And with their nine-inch shot they breech Fort Thomas through. 


XIII 


The gunboats follow quickly up, and send in grape in turn, 
While close on board the Brooklyn a fire raft does burn; 


12“At about five minutes of 2 o’clock a. m., April 24, signal was made to get underway 
(two ordinary red lights, so as not to attract the attention of the enemy) . . .” (Farragut's 
report to Secretary of the Navy Gideon Welles, Official Records, XVIII, 156). 

13 “Black Jack” apparently refers to the Brooklyn. Concerning this phase of the engage- 
ment, Captain Craven wrote to his wife: “‘. . . all at once I discovered we were almost directly 
under the fire of Fort Jackson, receiving a raking and terribly scorching fire, without the 
possibility of bringing any of our guns to bear . . .” (Official Records, XVIII, 197-198). 

4 Craven commended Lowry to Flag-Officer Farragut: “I have to congratulate myself in 
being so ably assisted by my executive officer, Lieutenant R. B. Lowry. He was everywhere, 
inspiring both officers and crew with his own zeal and gallantry in the performance of their 
duty” (Official Records, XVIII, 183). 
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The Hartford’s now all in a blaze, for joy the Rebels shout, 
The Brooklyn drops and covers her—the fire is put out.'§ 


XIV 


The chain being cut the night before the Union fleet goes through, '* 
The Rebel fleet above the forts then tries to bring us too [sic]; 

The battering ram comes down to us, old Tom sees her approach; 
The Brooklyn’s head sheers off to port, alongside she does broach.!” 


XV 


The Mississippi now comes up to have a little fun, 
The ram declines a butting match and from her tries to run; 


16 “The smoke was so dense that it was only now and then you could see anything but the 
flash of the cannon and the fire ships, or rafts, one of which was pushed down upon the Hart- 
ford by the ram Manassas, and in my effort to avoid it, ran the ship on shore, and then the fire 
raft was pushed alongside and in a moment the ship was one blaze all along the port side, 
halfway up to the main and mizzen tops, but thanks to good organization of the fire depart- 
ment by Lieutenant Thornton, the flames were extinguished, and at the same time we backed 
off and got clear of the raft” (Farragut to Assistant Secretary of the Navy Gustavus Fox, 
Oficial Records, XVIII, 154). 

16 This feat, which Densmore barely mentions, caused Mahan (1892, p. 133) to write ad- 
miringly: ‘Caldwell [the lieutenant commanding the little gunboat Itasca] then did an ex- 
ceedingly gallant thing, the importance of which alone justified, but amply justified, its 
temerity. Instead of returning at once to the squadron . . . he deliberately headed up the 
river; and then, having gained sufficient ground in that direction to insure a full development 
of his vessel’s speed, he turned and charged full upon the line of hulks. As she met the chains, 
the little vessel rose bodily three or four feet from the water, sliding up on them and dragging 
the hulks down with her. The chains stood the strain for an instant, then snapped, and the 
Itasca, having wrought a practicable breach, sped down to the fleet.” The original attempt 
had been to part the chain by an electrically-detonated charge, but the strength of the current 
and the severance of the wires before the charge could be set off rendered this project un- 
successful (Mahan, 1892, p. 132; Official Records, XVIII, 156). Densmore curiously fails to 
mention that the Brooklyn became entangled with the Rebel chain; the circumstances, and 
reasons for his omission, are discussed below. 

11 Immediately after passing Fort Jackson, Captain Craven wrote his wife, “. .. the Manas- 
sas, Or more properly speaking the ‘Mannapes,’ made her appearance on our starboard beam, 
steering directly toward our smokestack. I was too near the shore to get out of her way, and 
could only hope to lessen the blow by giving the order to ‘port the helm hard.’ But she was 
too close, and the next moment, as she was within 10 feet of us, a flash from an up-and-down 
pair of port shutters, the report of her gun, and then her butt in our side, jarred the Brooklyn 
fore and aft. At first I thought... that we must sink .. .” (Official Records, XVIII, 198). 

The Manassas is described by Mahan (1892, pp. 155-156) as ‘“‘a large twin-screw tugboat 
... covered with an arched roof and three-quarter-inch iron; a nine-inch gun, capable of firing 
only directly ahead, had been mounted in her bows . . . With the miserable speed of six knots, 
to which, however, the current of the river gave a very important addition, and with a pro- 
tection scarcely stronger than the buckram armor of the stage, the Manassas, by her uncanny 
appearance and by the persistent trumpeting of the enemy, had obtained a very formidable 
reputation with the United States officers, who could get no reliable information about her.” 
Mahan believes that if the ram had struck the Brooklyn a few minutes earlier, when the 4-knot 
current would have almost doubled her speed, Craven’s vessel might have been sunk; instead 
it sprang a leak but was not hampered by this damage during the battle. 
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The good old ship manoeuvered round, and when she got in reach, 
She butts the ram between the eyes and jammed her on the beach.?8 


XVI 


Full twenty gunboats they did have when first the fight begun,!* 
In less than twenty minutes we sunk them every one;?° 

The Union fleet now gives three cheers and up the river steams, 
With nothing to oppose them 'till they get to New Orleans. 


XVII 


The Chalmette batteries?! next we take: the river now is clear; 
We spike their guns and give three cheers, and for the city steer; 
From each masthead throughout the fleet the stars and stripes doth fly, 
The city’s ours, the fleet comes to, and off it we do lie. 


XVIII 


So here’s success to Farragut and all the Union fleet 
Which by their bold, undaunted pluck the Rebels did defeat; 
A grateful country long will mourn the loss of those who fell,?? 
Defending of their country’s flag from traitor’s shot and shell. 


XIX 


And here’s to brave McClellan, he’ll break Secession’s coil, 
And only one flag soon shall wave upon Columbia’s soil; 
He’ll beat the Rebel forces wherever they may be, 
The Union still shall be preserved, we’il let all nations see. 


XX 


So to conclude there’s one thing more I’d have you understand, 
Our ship she is always ready with Secesh to try her hand; 
And when the war is over we'll all go North once more, 
Having bravely done our duty in the Brooklyn sloop-of-war. 


This poem shows sufficient command of the techniques of broadside balladry 
to suggest that Densmore was a practised hand at ballad-making. The ‘‘Cap- 
ture of New Orleans” is not the work of a man scratching out his first piece of 
rhyming. Structurally it is organized into a clear beginning, middle, and end. 


18 Official Records, XVIII, 142, 157, 175. There was no collision, as the ram ran ashore 
attempting to avoid the Mississippi. 


19 There were but eleven Confederate gunboats engaging the Union fleet; all were de- 
stroyed (Official Records, XVIII, 154, 157). 

20 Mahan (1892, p.160) quotes a minor officer’s report that the engagement lasted ‘‘about 
twenty minutes.” 

21 The Chalmette batteries, upriver from the forts, were manned by 500 men under Col. 
Ignatius Szymanski (General Duncan in Official Records, XVIII, 263). ‘After a few shots, 
fired rather for the honor of the flag than in any hope of successful result, the guns were for 
saken (Mahan, 1892, p. 166). 

* Casualties of the entire Union fleet in the bombardment of the forts, 18 to 24 April: 2 
killed, 24 wounded; in running the forts, 24-25 April: 36 killed, 135 wounded; of the latter 


figure, the Brooklyn sustained nine dead and 25 wounded (Fleet Surgeon J. M. Folz in Official 
Records, XVIII, 176-180). 
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The first section begins with the traditional ‘‘Come all you” opening of stanza 
1, and continues through stanza VI; like a good news story—as such a broad- 
side was indeed intended to be—these early stanzas answer the questions 
Who? What? When? and Where? The middle section is, of course, the raison 
d'eire of the ballad; the account of the actual engagement occupies stanzas VII 
through XVII. The broadside concludes with a triple invocation: for Farragut, 
command ig the West Gulf Blockading Squadron; for McClellan, commanding 
Union forces ashore; and for the Brooklyn, the heroine of the narrative. 

Densmore’s familiarity with broadside tradition is apparent in his use 
of stock ballad phrases; besides the ‘‘Come all you” construction of stanza 
I, lines 1-2, he twice uses that other favorite filler ‘‘as you shall understand” 
(Il, 1 and III, 1), and varies it but slightly in ‘“I’d have you understand 
(XX, 1). He has a good ear for metrical regularity, so good in fact that he 
pads expressions to make them fit the beat: “Concerning of a gallant ship” 
(I, 3) and “Defending of their country’s flag” (XVIII, 4). 

More notably than in these hackneyed devices, however, Densmore shows 
a rough-hewn skill in dramatizing his narrative; this marks him as a cut 
above the ordinary in ballad-writing. He takes his time getting the story 
under way, with one digression to mention chasing privateers and another to 
catalogue the armaments of the Rebel forts. But once he has his Union fleet 
drawn up, he makes things happen thick and fast. What’s more, he lapses 
(perhaps unknowingly) from the historical past tense into the active present 
whenever the action he describes gets hot (IX, 2—X, 4; XII, 1, 3-4; XIII, 
2—XV, 2; XV, 4; XVI, 3—XVII, 4). He brings one up short with his rhetorical 
questions in the midst of descriptive narration (‘The Hartford she stood 
boldly up—the Brooklyn where was she?” VIII, 4; also XII, 1). And he creates 
the atmosphere of immediacy to the action by attributing speeches to two 
of the main participants. ‘‘Bold Lowry” exhorts his crew to glory (IX, 3— 
X, 4); and, answering him, the Confederate general Duncan urges his troops 
to victory (XI, 2-4). Obviously, Densmore could have heard only the first 
of these orations. In attributing a speech to General Duncan he is taking 
poetic license, but by placing it directly after Lieutenant Lowry’s exhorta- 
tion—a strategy which dramatizes both speeches and greatly augments the 
hearer’s suspense—Densmore shows he has earned the right to take such 
liberties. 

His concentration upon the exploits of the Brooklyn, to the exclusion of 
some of the notable events of the battle at large, shows that his broadside was 
intended only for his ship’s crew. For instance, he barely mentions the Jtasca’s 
intrepid feat in breaking the Confederate chain across the river, and he sur- 
prisingly omits an aspect of the Brooklyn’s participation in the action, which, 
had it been in the ballad, would have been mentioned just before the en- 
counter with the Manassas (XIV, 3). Here is Captain Craven’s account of the 
event: “I suddenly found the Brooklyn running directly over a large hulk, 
one of those moored in the river to sustain the chains which had been stretched 
across as a barrier. We steamed on, completely crushing the hulk, but as 
we left her wreck behind we encountered another obstacle in the shape of a 
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large raft, made of immense trees chained together. We ground over them, 
and as I thought myself clear of all further impediments, was congratulating 
myself upon having nothing further to do but push ahead and return some 
of the shots which were now falling upon us thick and furiously; but just at 
this moment the Brooklyn wouldn’t move, and looking round to see what 
was the matter, I discovered that one of my anchors had caught into the wreck 
of the crushed-up hulk, and being torn from its fastenings, was way out 
astern, and the hawser, or small cable, which was fast to it, was as taut as q 
bar. 

“Just then the current, which here runs at the rate of 4 miles an hour, and 
against us, had caught us on our port bow, and was sweeping us directly on 
the right-hand shore of the river (going up). A moment sufficed to cut away 
the cable and to free us, and as our head touched the shore our good ship 
swung in the right direction and we went on, steaming up the river from the 
hottest position of the fight.’ 

Why should Densmore have omitted this exciting action? If he intended to 
glorify the exploits of the Brooklyn, the reason is not far to seek. This exciting 
episode was hardly heroic; to have run by mistake over an enemy obstacle, 
to have fouled one’s anchor upon it, to have been swept off course by the 
current, are hardly circumstances to boast about after the battle. 

Viewing the ‘Capture of New Orleans,” then, as a commemoration of the 
author’s ship rather than as a history of the battle itself, we discover that 
seemingly digressive passages were dramatic necessities. Lines II, 3, through 
III, 4, have nothing to do with the battle at the forts, yet to crewmen aboard 
the Brooklyn the voyage from Delaware Bay to the Gulf of Mexico in search 
of the Miramon was a well-remembered preliminary to the more important 
action of the battle. Similarly, Densmore’s special audience led him to estimate 
much more generously his adversary’s strength than did the more objective 
historian, Captain Mahan. While the Union seaman were deceived by Con- 
federate propaganda before the battle, after the shooting was over they could 
have seen for themselves whether or not they had really been menaced. But 
the more prepossessing that Densmore could make the miserable fleet of 
river barges which the Confederates had so incompetently manned in the 
darkness, the greater the glory that would redound to the victory of his 
ship and his shipmates; accordingly, ‘“‘The rebels they were well prepared the 
Union tars to meet” (VI, 1-4). Captain Mahan’s low estimate of the rebel 
squadron stemmed from a naval strategist’s judgments, while to an ordinary 
seaman eleven enemy gunboats, of whatever size or construction, may have 
seemed worthy adversaries. 

While the broadside sheet has no indication of any air to which the verses 
were sung, we must allow that there was a tune. The occasional distortions of 
diction to achieve metrical regularity, mentioned above, seem evidence 
enough that these words were written with some familiar melody in mind. 
Probably the ballad circulated orally, at least aboard the Brooklyn, for a short 


*% Captain Craven’s letter to Mrs. Craven, Official Records, XVIII, 197. 
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time. As far as I know, it has never been recovered in oral tradition, which 
indicates that Densmore’s song was ephemeral and never enjoyed wide- 
spread popularity in the fleet or ashore. That, however, is understandable 
for no sailors from any ship but the Brooklyn would be much interested in so 
partisan an account of what happened below the forts. Most likely it did not 
circulate orally very long aboard that ship either, for in the Civil War, as 
now, the Navy rotated personnel from one ship to another, and so the original 
audience was soon dispersed. Two years later Densmore was serving aboard 
the Richmond, while Captain Craven went down in the battle of Mobile Bay 
at the helm of the Union monitor Tecumseh. 

The “Capture of New Orleans” is a good example of a naval forecastle 
ballad. The composers of such long and fully detailed narrative poems were 
necessarily men with somewhat reflective dispositions, with verbal skills, and 
with the physical prowess which their seafaring life demanded. In earlier days 
the windjammer balladists were often ship’s cooks or stewards,™ whose duties 
gave them the leisure necessary for sustained composition; the intellectual 
calibre of a ship’s steward might have been a bit higher than that of the common 
seaman. William Densmore, however, was a man of action as well as a ballad- 
writer. Two years after the passing of forts Jackson and St. Philip he had ad- 
vanced up the ranks as a petty officer. At the battle of Mobile Bay (where his 
former commander went down with his ship) Densmore’s name heads the roll of 
enlisted men recommended by Captain Jenkins, U. S. N., commanding the 
U.S.S. Richmond, for the commendation of the Navy Department: 


1. William Densmore, chief boatswain’s mate, is recommended for coolness and 
good conduct as captain of a gun in the action in Mobile Bay on the morning and fore- 
noon of August 5, 1864. He has been in the naval service twelve years, was on board 
the sloop of war St. Louis, blockading off Pensacola and the Head of the Passes of the 
Mississippi until the expiration of his term of service in 1861; reshipped the same year 
and joined the Brooklyn; was in the actions with Forts Jackson and St. Philip, and 
with the rebel ironclads and gunboats below New Orleans, and on board the Brooklyn 
in the attacks upon the batteries below Vicksburg in 1862; joined the Richmond in 
September, 1863.25 


Densmore, in his twelve years of naval service, fought in some of the major 
actions of the war. It is to be hoped that he wrote other ballads of his ship- 
mates’ adventures and that they may yet be recovered for modern readers. 
In his humble way this distinguished Union sailor helped to commemorate in 
popular balladry the portions of our history his courage helped to make. 


Columbia University, 
New York, New York 


*W. M. Doerflinger, Shantymen and Shantyboys (New York, 1951), pp. 189, 192. 

* Oficial Records, XXI1, 458. I am indebted to Messrs. Louis H. Bolander and P. F. Clausey, 
Librarian and Associate Librarian, respectively, of the United States Naval Academy, for 
having furnished Densmore’s citation and for helpful suggestions regarding the documentation 
of this article. 








NOTES & QUERIES 
MA 


More Asout Rosin Hoop:—I read with pleasure and interest ‘The May Gamg 
and the Robin Hood Legend,” by W. E. Simeone (JA F, 64 [1951], 265-274) as I published 
a novel about Robin Hood in 1948. To me, two errors in Mr. Simeone’s thesis are that 
he reasons as if all the evidence were in and accepted as incontrovertible fact, and that 
he glosses over the context and hence the cogency of Lord Raglan’s position. 

It is hard to say which came first, ballads or plays, for the existing texts and references 
often overlap. For example, one of the earliest texts, the ‘‘Lytle Gest,” was printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde about 1489; the version I examined was dated 1505. It is only Child's 
conjecture that the ballad may have dated back to 1400. “Robin Hood and the Knight,” 
perhaps the earliest play, was presumed, but not proved, to date before 1475. But Bower's 
additions to Fordun’s Scotichronicon (ca. 1440) refer to ‘‘Robertus Hode et Littill Johanne 
cum eorum complicibus, de quibus stolidum vulgus hianter in comoediis et tragoediis 
prurienter festum faciunt ... .” Mr. Simeone himself notes Paston’s complaint, of 1473; 
and Fabyan’s Chronicle, about the same date, refers to a felon ‘‘whyche renued many of 
Robyn Hodes pagentes.” More significantly, the character of Robin of the Wood appears 
in the French ‘Jeu de Robin et Marion” in the thirteenth century; the connection of 
these names with a greenwood play seems more than coincidence. The Horn Dance at 
Abbots Bromley, as described by R. Lowe Thompson, contains the familiar figures of 
the king’s deer, Maid Marian, and an archer called Robin Hood. It is questionable 
whether a date can be assigned when Robin entered this dance. 

Mr. Simeone appears to argue against his own position in saying, ‘“There is in many 
of them [i. e. the ballads] an intrinsic dramatic quality—plenty of rough bodily conflict 
with sufficient dialogue to make a playwright’s work not too difficult.” Precisely this 
aspect of the ballads seems to argue them as accompaniments to dramatic action: they 
read like condensations of plays. The opening speeches of ‘“‘Robin Hood and the Potter” 
and “Robin Hood and the Monk” are strongly similar in flavor and style to the “Lytle 
Gest”’; to say with certainty which came first requires more positive proof than at present 
exists. It is as logical to suppose that the ballad ‘“‘Robin Hood and Guy of Gisborne,” 
for instance, with its curious hiatuses, its illogical tags of plot, and its puzzling details 
(why, for instance, does Guy wear a complete horsehide including the head?), grew out 
of an early and simple rite of contest and trial in the forest—so that both ballad and 
play might have a common source in a woodland ritual. 

Lord Raglan’s position is that there is a more than superficial similarity between 
the incidents in the Robin Hood ballads and plays, and the May Day ceremonies which 
were undoubtedly of pagan origin. He argues, I think very rightly, against the his- 
toricity of Robin Hood, and hence the possibility of the ballads having been developed 
around a real person. So many fugitives named Robin Hood are mentioned, and so much 
alleged proof (like the famous Epitaph, and Dr. Stukeley’s uneasy pedigree) is utterly 
apocryphal and contradictory, that the case for the historic Robin is not so much weak- 
ened as dispersed. The records for all the Sheriffs of Nottingham from the time of Richard 
I exist; none of these officials was slain by outlaws. There are references to fugitives 
named Hood spanning some three hundred years (for instance, the Pipe Roll of 14 
Henry III [1230]: “Idem vicecomes debet xxxij s. et vj d. de catallis Roberti Hood 
fugitivi.”). The name may have been a generic one given to all fugitives who took to the 
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woods. This is perhaps borne out by Langland’s reference to bidders and beggars who 
“sige with ribaldry, like Robert's children’”’ (from AS, cild, here used for bold young men), 
and by the numerous early statutes which call outlaws and way-men “Roberdsmen.” 
If Robin was never a real person (and Raglan’s basic argument is that he is only one of 
several folk heroes who never had historic reality) then we may assume from his place 
in the myth, and from his actions, that he was derived from an earlier religious folk- 
figure, the hero of some rite, the most plausible being the Green Man or May King. 

Mr. Simeone seems inclined to pass too lightly over the suggestion that Robin is identi- 
cal with Robin des Bois and with the Archer of the May games. The fact to remember 
about Robin, as about many folk heroes, is the mimesis involved, the action of the story. 
Mr. Simeone touches this when quoting Schelling and Steadman for his own argument. 
If the action reminds us of rituals, if, indeed, it parallels primitive religious rites, we 
are justified in assuming that the ritual preceded the story on the principle that actions— 
games, miming, dances, and the like—precede narration. 

To me, this subject has not yet been thoroughly covered. Unpublished research by 
Martin Seymour-Smith in England indicates that Robin may have been a cult figure, 
connected with the survival of Catharism, and that King Edward II may have been the 
Robin Hood of his year; vide, Hugh Ross Williamson’s investigation of William Rufus 
and Thomas a Becket as cult kings in The Arrow and the Sword (London: Faber & Faber, 
1947). Mr. Simeone’s article seems to lead to one of two conclusions: either that the 
ballads were written around a historic person, which is unlikely, or that ballads simply 
come into existence without explanation. Neither quite fits the suit of Kendal green 
which seems tailored to the measure of the Green Man, with his green branch, his meinie, 
and his inescapable connection with the virility of the spring season. 


Notes and Queries 


R. F. D. No. 1, Jay WILLIAMS 
West Redding, Conn. 


PauL BUNYAN AND HOLLANDER MICHEL:—When Richard M. Dorson in his review 
of Legends of Paul Bunyan (JAF, 64 [1951], 233-235) opposed the “completely and 
genuinely American”’ concept of Paul Bunyan, he listed a number of foreign parallels to 
the fabulous woodsman, such as the English Tom Hickathrift, the French Canadian 
Max Duhaim, the Finnish Big Matt, and others. Although Mr. Dorson did not intend 
to present a complete list of antecedents for Paul Bunyan, he might well have included 
the Black Forest lumberjack Hollander Michel, who appears in Hauff’s story “The 
Cold Heart.” The following description reveals a close similarity to Bunyan: “Hollander 
Michel, who haunts the forest, is said to be a huge, broad-shouldered fellow dressed like 
a logger; and several people who have seen him will assure you that they wouldn’t want 
to pay from their own purse for the calves whose hides are required for his boots. ‘Such 
boots!’ they say. ‘So large that an ordinary man could stand up in them to his neck— 
and I’m not exaggerating a bit.’ ””! 

Not his size, however, but his tremendous strength is primarily emphasized in Hauff’s 
tale. A few excerpts show Hollander Michel capable of feats of prowess which nearly 
tival those of his American counterpart: ‘“‘Michel was a worker such as the boss logger 
had never seen before. At felling timber he did the work of three men; and when six men 
dragged at one end of a log, he hoisted the other and carried it by himself... . The 


1 This is a free translation by the writer. For the original see Max Mendheim, ed. W. Hauffs 
Werke (Leipzig: Bibliogr. Institut, 1927), IV, 145. 
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storm howled and raged in the firs; one heard now and then violent blows, and it seemed 
as though whole trees were snapped off, to fall crashing to the ground . . . . Then it was 
said, ‘Hollander Michel is cutting himself a new raft tonight.’ . . . On the evening before 
the voyage, Long Michel brought eight logs to the water, thicker and longer than had 
ever been seen before; and he carried each one on his shoulder as easily as if it had been 
a logger’s pole. Everyone was horrified by his superhuman strength . . . . My father has 
seen him take hold of a fir tree as thick as four loggers’ boots laid end to end, and break 
it like a reed.’’? 

Hollander Michel, however, was more than just a mighty woodcutter, he was a real 
logger. His achievements while riding the timber rafts down the river are not less re. 
markable than his deeds in the forest: ‘The raft glided off; and just as Michel had pre. 
viously amazed the lumbermen, so he now astonished the loggers: for instead of the 
raft’s going slower on the river, as one would have thought because of its enormous 
timbers, it flew like an arrow as soon as they came into the Neckar. Wherever the river 
made a turn and the loggers had formerly had difficulty holding the raft in the middle to 
avoid grounding on gravel or sand bars, Michel sprang into the water and jerked the 
raft left or right, so that it glided past the danger. And if there was a straight stretch, he 
ran forward onto the lead raft, had everyone put aside his pole, stuck his monstrous 
beam into the gravel, and with one push made the raft fly forward, so that land and 
trees and villages seemed to flash past.’”® 

A further parallel between the American and the German legend is that Hollander 
Michel, though apparently at first a human, though gigantic, personage, becomes a 
“‘Waldgeist,”’ the patron spirit of lumberjacks. In contrast, however, to Paul Bunyan 
Hollander Michel is an evil spirit who buys men’s hearts for gold. 

“The Cold Heart” was part of a collection of tales entitled Das Wirtshaus im Spessart, 
which was published in 1827. The work became very popular in Germany, and the figure 
of Hollander Michel may well have been brought to America and to Wisconsin and 
Minnesota by the large numbers of German immigrants who settled there. It is just as 
likely, however, that a non-German may have used Hauff’s character to form the first 
Paul Bunyan stories, for ‘The Cold Heart” has appeared numerous times in English 
translations. The first American edition was published by Harper's in 1844, and no less 
than twelve publications of Hauff’s story in translation had appeared before the first 
printed version of the Paul Bunyan tales. ‘The Cold Heart” may therefore have in- 
fluenced either the origin or the development of Paul Bunyan. One could hardly have 
found a better model for the American lumberjack than the mighty Hollander Michel 
of the Black Forest. 


University of Arkansas, J. WEsLEY THOMAS 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 


More Asovut Pau BuNYAN AND HOLLANDER MICHEL:—It is interesting how many 
of these strong-hero characters are to be found in folklore, and pointing them out should 
help to remove this naive idea that only the Americans have a Paul Bunyan. I think 
J. Wesley Thomas puts the case too strongly for his strong woodsman. One big difference 
between Hollander Michel and Bunyan lies in the humorous aspect; Bunyan is primarily 
comic, and Dan Hoffman in his book on Paul Bunyan coming out this spring subtitles 
it “Last of the Frontier Demigods” to make the point that Bunyan belongs with Davy 
Crockett and Mike Fink as American comic heroes of the backwoods. Black Forest 


2 Ibid., pp. 151-154. 
’ [bid., p. 153. 
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Michel who buys men’s hearts for gold in the manner of the Devil is quite a serious 
figure. Thomas’s last statement, that a better model couldn’t be found for Bunyan, is 
therefore much too strong, to my thinking; the Finnish Big Matt, who is humorous, is 
doser to Bunyan, and since he too got into textbooks a good case could be made for his 
influencing the Bunyan stories, e. g. via Finnish lumberjacks, who were a more con- 
gicuous group in the forests than Germans. 

Another point concerns the actual folk character of Hollander Michel: How much is 
Hauff the romantic and how much is local tradition? In any case the literary source could 
gill be effective in shaping a similar character—Bunyan is pretty literary himself after 
gli—but it is the kind of thing a folklorist wants to know. Getting into these questions, 
however, might change the note into an article. Personally I’m glad to see this kind of 
note, and maybe it will stir up some more. 


Notes and Queries 


Michigan State College, Recuazp M. Donsos 
East Lansing, Michigan 


1952 MEETING 
of the 
AMERICAN FOLKLORE SOCIETY 
Et Paso, TExas 


December 22-23 


FACTS ABOUT THE SIXTY-FOURTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


§{ The American Folklore Society is holding its next meeting in E] Paso at the 
invitation of the Texas Folklore Society (founded 1909). The parent organization 
(founded 1888) will win new converts in one of the oldest regions of the nation. 
Folklorists throughout the United States will have an opportunity to visit the 
Southwest as well as Juarez and taste the flavors of the International Border. 


§ The discussion and business meetings will be on the Campus of Texas Western 
College, largely in Magoffin Auditorium. El Paso is an old city, borders on both 
Old and New Mexico, and therefore has no inconsiderable historical interest. 
Visitors will be welcome at the Centennial Museum on the Campus as well as the 
International Museum on Montana Street. Sight-seeing trips to more distant 
points may be arranged through the hotels. 


§ During the mild winters on the Mexican Border many visitors come to 
El Paso and Fort Bliss. Folklorists are therefore urged to make reservations for 
the meeting on December 22 and 23, 1952, well in advance of their arrival. In 
Texas the rates are standard and are without sales tax. Excellent accommoda- 
tions are available, for example, at such hotels as Hotel Hilton, Hotel Cortez, 
and Hotel Paso del Norte (all down town) as well as such motels as La Fonda and 
Del Camino (to the East) and La Posta, La Mesa, De Cordova, and The 
Westerner (to the West). 


{ The program will contain papers on (1) the collecting and interpretation of 
folklore, (2) the discussion of scientific procedures used in scholarly investiga- 
tions, (3) the national and international aspects of the study, and (4) the 
techniques of teaching folklore to college classes. Plans for a banquet and other 
entertainment, including an informal party or two, are now being developed. 
Persons wishing to read a paper or desiring further information should write to 
either Haldeen Braddy (program) or C. L. Sonnichsen (arrangements), Texas 
Western College, El Paso. 
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REPORT ON THE CONFERENCE OF THE INTERNATIONAL FoLK Music CouNCIL:—Fron 
September 8 to 14, 1951, in Opatija (formerly Abbazia), Yugoslavia, which was a popular 
vacation spot for tourists before the war and is rapidly becoming so again, there took 
place the annual conference of the International Folk Music Council, and a festival of 
Yugoslav folk dances and songs, which was organized by the Union of Societies fo, 
Culture and Education of Yugoslavia. 

Under the capable and tactful management of the Secretary of the I. F. M. C., Mis 
Maud Karpeles, and the fine cooperation of the Yugoslavs the delegates to the conference 
Yugoslavs and foreigners, were housed and taken care of efficiently and smoothly. Ther 
were forty delegates listed from Yugoslavia, forty-two from the United Kingdom an 
five from the United States. Austria, Belgium, Cyprus, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Israel, Italy, the Netherlands, Pakistan, Switzerland, and Turkey were listed as sending 
representatives, but some did not arrive. The Americans listed were Mrs. Raymond 
McLain, representing The American Folklore Society; Mr. James Hicks of Seattle 
Washington; Mr. E. E. Nadel of Cambridge, Massachusetts; Mr. Richard Trudeau of 
San Francisco; and myself. 

On Saturday afternoon the conference was opened by Mr. H. T. Correa de Azevado, 
representing UNESCO. The presentation of papers began with an essay on Slovenian 
folk music, written by the late France Marolt, distinguished Slovene folk music specialist 
and collector, and delivered in English by Dr. Valens VoduSek, his young successor as 
Director of the Folk Music Institute in Ljubljana. Next, Prof. A. E. Cherbuliez, of 
Zurich, a vice-president of the I. F. M. C., spoke on rhythm as a criterion of individual 
and ethnic behavior. That evening there was a reception given by the Yugoslav Prepara- 
tory Committee. 

On Sunday afternoon Miss Ljubica Jankovié spoke in French on the styles and tech- 
niques of Serbian folk dancers. The sisters, Misses Ljubica and Danica Jankovic, are the 
leading specialists on Yugoslav folk dances, and their books on this subject are of inter- 
national stature and importance. Six volumes have been published so far, based on the 
material they have gathered in the field. The books contain a treatment of theory, de- 
scription of dances, texts of songs, and music of dances. It was therefore a privilege to hear 
Miss Jankovié speak. Following her on the program was Mrs. Edith Gerson-Kiwi of 
Jerusalem, who spoke on migrations and mutations of Oriental folk instruments. Then 
Prof. Miodrag Vasiljevié of Belgrade read a paper in Serbian called ‘‘The Tonal Bases ol 
Our Musical Folklore.” Since the death a few years ago of Mr. Kosta Manojlovié, the 
leading Serbian authority on folk music as well as on church music, Professor Vasiljevit 
has become the foremost figure in the field of Serbian folk music. A member of the Mus 
cological Institute, a branch of the Serbian Academy of Sciences, he is directing a series 
of field trips, collecting and recording songs (with a Webster wire recorder). One publica 
tion already resulting from this is the first volume of Jugoslovenski muzitki folklor (Bel- 
grade, 1950), containing words and texts of 400 folk songs, and also a melodic analysis. 

On Sunday evening the festival began with a two-hour program of Serbian folk dances 
and folk music, performed by peasants from many regions of the republic of Serbia. We 
saw ritual dances, Christmas mummers, archaic dances of Lazarus Saturday (before 
Palm Sunday), and St. George’s Day (May 9). There was also nonritual dancing, instru- 
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mental music, and singing. Most exotic to the Yugoslav audience, and perhaps to the 
foreigners as well, were the Shiptari, a group of the Albanians living in Serbia. Two 
men of this group performed a most exciting sword dance, “‘Contest for a Girl,” to the 
accompaniment of a drum and loud oboelike instrument called the zurle. 

On Monday the conference resumed the scheduled talks. Mr. Felix Hoerburger of 
Regensburg, West Germany, spoke in English on correspondences between Eastern and 
Western folk epics, stressing that in eastern Europe and western Asia the instruments 
ysed to accompany epic songs are limited essentially to three: the psalter in the north, 
the harp in the south, and the gusle. Mrs. Gurit Kadman of Tel Aviv spoke on traditional 
Yemenite dances and their influence on the new Israel folk dance. Then Dr. Cvjetko 
Rihtman, Director of the Folklore Institute of Sarajevo, gave what was considered to be 
one of the best papers of the conference: ‘Polyphony in the Folk Music of Bosnia and 
Hercegovina.” Dr. Rihtman took issue with the long-accepted thesis of G. Adler that folk 
music uses heterophony, polyphony in such cases being accidental and unconscious. 
He also disagreed with Dr. Robert Lach, who tried to show that polyphony among 
Slavic peoples was a result of the influence of European music. His analysis of the village 
style of singing in Bosnia and Hercegovina was supported by musical illustrations. 
Then Dr. Radoslav Hrovatin of Ljubljana spoke on the relation between folk music and 
art music in Slovenia, presenting an interesting historical survey, culminating, how- 
ever, in a political lesson about the musical results in a country without class conflict. 

Monday evening was the least appealing program of the festival to the general public 
(also few of the Yugoslav vacationers were from Bosnia or Hercegovina), but it was one 
of the most rewarding to us, because it was relatively ‘‘unstaged.’’ From peasants of 
Bosnia and Hercegovina we heard many examples of the so-called village polyphony, 
and also a woman singing to the accompaniment of a rolling tin pan, a widespread prac- 
tise in these regions. There were numerous dances. A singer of epic songs accompanied 
himself on the gusle and sang a new song in the epic style about the feats of Tito’s parti- 
sans in the last war. We also heard a double shepherd’s pipe, a dvojnice, as well as a 
diple, which is similar to bagpipes, with no bourdon, but having two drones and one 
chanter. 

Tuesday’s meetings were business meetings of the I. F. M. C., and that evening there 
was a program of dances, rituals, songs, carnival, and wedding customs from Slovenia 
and Montenegro. The Slovenes performed three spring rituals from the Bela Krajina 
region, which have been described in detail by France Marolt in his study Tri obredja iz 
Bele Krajine (Ljubljana, 1936). This is a region in the southeastern part of Slovenia 
whose folklore retains some very archaic features. The other two groups were from 
northeast Slovenia. The songs and orchestral accompaniment of the Murska Sobota 
group, who live ten or twenty miles from the Hungarian border, reminded me strongly 
of the musical style in northern Moravia in Czechoslovakia. 

The Montenegrins presented fifteen minutes of a wedding ritual, adding verisimili- 
tude by actually firing guns. A 35-year-old epic singer, Bogdan Jovanovié, sang a short 
historical song (fifteen minutes or so) and held his urban audience spellbound. But two 
dances made the deepest impression on me. The first was a dance of a young man to his 
rifle, expressing the cult of the gun. In pantomime he examined it, cleaned it, caressed it, 
then kissed it and finally fired it, leaping in the air with joy and ecstasy. It told more 
about the spirit of Montenegro than many learned books. The second was a dance of 
children, a Moslem boy and girl about eleven years of age, accompanied only by a drum. 
The dancing was done in complete absorption, solemnly and precisely and with utter 
indifference to the audience. The critical gaze of the drummer at their dancing indicated 
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that this was a test of skill which must be perfect or it is nothing. For us it was a glimpse 
into another culture pattern. 

On Wednesday the conference had sessions both in the morning and afternoon, Mr. 
Emanuil Cutkov of Skopje, Macedonia, spoke on the ideological content and rhythmic] 
process in Macedonian folk dances, expressing a Marxist interpretation. It is interesting 
that Yugoslav Marxists still seem to hold that folk music and folk dances developed 
chiefly from work rhythm (Biicher’s Arbeit und Rhythmus), a theory which the Russians 
have sharply criticized in recent years. Mr. Patrick Shuldam-Shaw, a singer, spoke on 
folksong and the concert singer. Mr. Leopold Kretzenbacher of Graz, Austria, spoke on 
folksongs in the folk plays of the Alpine regions, a paper which was enthusiastically 
received. Later Mr. Jasim Uddin spoke on the wedding songs of East Pakistan, with 
musical illustrations. Miss Laura Bolton of the United States, who recorded and filmed 
the festival in addition to making folk music recordings in major cities of Yugoslavia, 
spoke on folk music as a living expression, drawing from her wide experience as a collector, 
especially in Africa and the Far East. Finally Dr. Zivko Firfov of Skopje, Macedonia, 
spoke on the metrical characteristics of Macedonian folk music. Dr. Firfov was a student 
of the Bulgarian scholar Djoudjeff, who has written the authoritative book on Bulgarian 
folk music rhythms and meter, Rythme et mesure dans la musique populaire Bulgar 
(Paris, 1931). Macedonian folk music is as difficult and complex as the Bulgarian, if not 
more so, and Dr. Firfov is the leading authority on the subject. If there existed a tape 
recorder operating on batteries and weighing twenty pounds or less, he could then record 
in many Macedonian villages thus far inaccessible to him with heavy equipment. It is 
a collection he should make. 

Wednesday evening the republic of Macedonia presented a program of its folk dances 
and songs. This was the program everyone had been waiting for, and the hall was filled 
to capacity. Much of the time the music of the zurle and the drum was almost deafening, 
and the complicated rhythms of the dances made the heads of the music experts spin, 
though the dancers found it simple. There were, in addition to the sometimes violent and 
always intricate dancing, an epic singer with a three-stringed gusle, and women singing 
as they mended nets—an effective bit of staging to resemble their locale on the banks of 
Lake Ohrid. And there were songs about petalbari, the Macedonian migrant workers who 
went to Egypt or even to America, and often stayed for many years before being able to 
return. I should like to add that all of the Macedonian performers travelled four days 
and nights on slow local trains, third class, arriving at one A. M., Wednesday morning. 
And then they gave two performances, afternoon and evening. The result was indeed 
magnificent. 

Thursday was the final day of the conference. Mr. Ivo Kirigin of Zagreb spoke on the 
theoretic basis of the folk music of Croatia, after which the closing session of the con- 
ference took place. That evening the Croatians, our hosts, presented their songs, dances, 
and instrumental music in a very colorful program. Though much was closer to central 
European musical style than to that of the groups from southern and eastern Yugo 
slavia, nevertheless some interesting archaic scales from Istria and northeastern Croatia, 
and a gloriously dissonant horn duet from the Dalmatian island of Krk, satisfied those 
visitors who sought the exotic. 

After this final performance the Ministry of Education, Culture, and Arts of Yugoslavia 
gave a reception, which was the closing event of the conference. 

Those of us privileged to attend this conference at Opatija are grateful to Miss 
Karpeles for the daring idea of having it in Yugoslavia. Thanks should also be expressed 
to Mr. Natko Devétié, chairman of the Yugoslav Preparatory Committee, and to the 
other members of the committee. Such distinguished guests as Mr. Douglas Kennedy 
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of London, Dr. Jaap Kunst of Amsterdam, Mlle. Marcel-Dubois of Paris, and many 
spoke most warmly of the conference aiid festival, and I should like to add, for the 
Americans, enthusiastic agreement. 


others 
Cambridge, Massachusetts BARBARA LATTIMER KRADER 


Tae First ANNUAL CARIBBEAN FEstIvAL:—A mimeographed, thirteen-page pre- 
liminary report by Lisa Lekis, managing director, announces that the first annual Carib- 
bean festival will be held August 1-10, 1952, at San Juan, Puerto Rico. Participating 
are performers from Haiti, Trinidad, Martinique, Guadeloupe, Virgin Islands, Wind- 
ward Islands, Puerto Rico, Netherlands West Indies, Curacao, Aruba, Leeward Islands 
(Antigua), and probably Surinam and Jamaica. There will be performances every evening 
and weekday afternoon in the threatre of the University of Puerto Rico. Art and handi- 
crafts will be exhibited; a set of Lisa Lekis’ recordings of music from various Caribbean 
islands will be available. A festival queen, street parades, and street dances will provide 
a carnival atmosphere. The interest of tourists in Caribbean folk life has influenced 
governments, private individuals, and commercial organizations to look for and sponsor 
native performers and to arrange folk dances and folk music to attract tourists. Nine 
pages of the preliminary report describe, area by area, the general nature of the programs 
to be presented and background data about the singing and dancing troupes. Informa- 
tion about the festival is obtainable from the Puerto Rico Visitors Bureau, 600 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20, or from the Hamilton Wright Organization, 1250 Sixth Avenue, 
New York 20. 

FOLKLORE MonoGraPus:—The University of California has announced the founding 
of anew monographic series in folklore, ‘University of California Publications in Folk- 
lore.” Editorial boards for the series will be established at Berkeley and Los Angeles. 





Notices FOR ‘‘WoRK IN PROGRESS: 1952” 


The Committee on Research in Folklore of the American Folklore Soctety 
annually publishes in the Journal of American Folklore a list of folklore 
projects newly undertaken or in progress. Listed are books, monographs, spectal 
studies, library and museum research, and field collecting. For previously 
reported projects only specific progress, completion, or discontinuation will be 
noted. Notices for ‘Work in Progress: 1952"’ should be sent to Tristram P. Coffin, 
Denison University, Granville, Ohio, by October 15. 
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FOLKLORE JOURNALS 


The African Drum (Capetown; Johannesburg), 1: 2 (Apr., 1951), Folklore: G. B. Sinxo, 
“The Faithless Woman,” “The Grasshopper and the Beetle,” 9; 1: 3 (May, 1951), 
Folklore, 9; 1: 4 (June, 1951), Folklore: ‘How the Leopard Got His Spots,” “Why 
Men Fight,’”’ 17; 1: 5 (July-Aug., 1951), Folklore: “‘We All Know Hare is Stronger 
than Lion,” 29; 1: 7 (Oct., 1951), Folklore: “‘The Old Man of Phalaborwa,”’ 32, [Ih 
Sept., 1951, a vote about the popularity of the features placed Folklore twenty-second 
and Tribal Music twenty-sixth (last); since that time they have been dropped.] 

Archivos del Folklore Chileno, 3 (1951), 7-114. C. W. von Sydow, “El cuento folkléric 
desde el punto de vista étnico,”” 7-22. Y. Pino Saavedra, “La cueco en los campo 
de Llanquihe,” 23-71. Tomas Lago, ‘El caballo entre los indios chilenos,” 73-73, 
Marino Pizarro, ‘‘Medicina y curacién en Monte Patria,’’ 79-89. Abertano Gonzalez, 
“Cuatro cuentos populares de Nirivilo,’’ 91-103. Book Reviews, 105-114. 

Boletin de la Asociacion Tucumana de Folklore, 2:1 (Jan.-Feb., 1952), 213-232. Horacio 
G. Rava, “El ‘ciclo de San Pedro’ en el Folklore del Tucuman,” 213-220. “Homenaje 
al Profesor Raffaele Corso,”’ 220-221. ‘‘Supersticiones y creencias en el Folklore de 
Tucuman,” 221-224. “Homenaje a cultoras Del Arte Popular Chileno,” 224-225, 
“Divulgacion del Folklore Frances y Europes,’’ 225-226. ‘‘Cuentos de Animales en 
el Folklore de Tucuman,”’ 226-228. ‘‘Semana Chilena de Folklore,” 228. Notas y 
Noticias, 229-232. 

Bulletin Folklorique d’Ile-de-France (Federation Folklorique d’Ile-de-France, Paris), 
n. s., 8 (Oct.-Dec., 1951), 283-312. Paul Delarue, ‘“‘Les Contes merveilleux de Perrault 
et la tradition populaire,” 283-291. Roger Lecotté, “‘A Propos de la ‘Saint-Valentin,'” 
292-296. Charles Paraiu, ‘“‘La Brie: problémes de géographie humaine et problémes 
d’ethnographie folklorique,”” 297-301. Roland Dys, ‘‘La légend du ‘noyeau d’saint,’ ” 
302-306. Jehan Mousnier, “Folklore des Mariniers en Il-de-France,” 306-308. Book 
Reviews, 308-312. 

Delaware Folklore Bulletin, 1: 1 (Mar., 1951), 1-4. “‘Folklore—and a Folklore Society," 
1, 3-4. “Officers and Organization,”’ 1. Harvey C. Moore, ‘Folklore of Penn's Past,” 
2-3. ‘Delaware Sayings,” 4. “Index of American Design,” 4. 1: 2, (Oct., 1951), 5-8. H. 
Lloyd Jones, Jr., “Sic Transit... The Story of Duck Creek Landings,” 5-6, 8. Anthony 
Higgins, “‘Skilpots,” 6-7. ‘‘More Delaware Sayings,” 7. Dorothy W. Pepper, ‘Stories 
of Southeastern Sussex,” 8. 

Folk-Lore, 62: 3 (Dec., 1951), 417-495. R. M. Dawkins, “The Meaning of Folktales,” 
417-429. W. L. Hildburgh, “Some Spanish Amulets Connected with Lactation,” 
430-448. Collectanea: Dorothy D. Lee, ‘“‘The Broken Betrothal,”’ 449-453; Edith Peetz, 
“A Visit to Andrianambodilova, Ambohimiarina, Tananarive, on Ist Alakaosy,” 
453-456; Edith Peetz, ‘Report of a Visit to the Shrine of Andriantsigianika,” 456- 
458; Barbara Aitken, “A Country Wedding in Austria, 1948,” 458-463; Mary Danielli, 
“Jollyboys, or Pace Eggers, in Westmorland,” 463-467. Folk Life and Traditions, 
468-469. Reviews, 469-476. Review of Periodical Literature, 476-477. Books, Periodicals, 
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and Pamphlets Recewwed, 477-478. Correspondence, 478-480. Folklore Notes, 480-482. 
URE index to Volumes LXI and LXII, 483-495. 

Fulelore: Rivista dt Tradizioni popolari diretta da Raffaele Corso, 6: 1-2 (Sept., 1951), 
jl0l. Raffaele Corso, ‘‘Una Tradizione Popolare Marchigiana e i Suoi Raffronti,” 
38. Savina Fumagalli, ‘‘Tomboli e Trine di Val Varaita (Alpi Cozie),’”’ 9-20. Luigi 
Fusella, “La Favola Amarica di Mohammed Sciater,”’ 21-29. Saverio la Sorsa, “La 
Madonna della Bruna,” 30-40. Gius. Ces. Pola and Fealletti Villafalletto, ‘Tracce 
delle Antiche Associazioni Giovanili,” [cont. from §: 3-4, 70-84], 41-49. Fernando de 
Castro Pires de Lima, “‘O Folclore em Portugal,” 50-57. Achille Lauri, ‘‘Wellerismi 
Inediti della Media Valle del Liri,” 58-67. G. Sorvillo, ‘Folklore Irlandese,”’ 68-79. 


Folklore in Periodical Literature 


“ a Enzo Mascia, ‘‘Coglitura e Molitura delle Ulive nel Basso Molise,” 80-87. Note e 
” “Why Commenti, 89-93. Book Reviews, 94-101. 
Stronge Journal of American Folklore, ee: 254 (Oct.-Dec., 1951), 347-477. Harbison Parker, 
” 32 lh “‘The Twa Sisters —Going W hich Way?” 347-360. Richard W. Howell, ‘The Classi- 
y-second fcation and Description of Ainu Folklore,” 361-369. O. G. Lawson and Kenneth W. 
1] Porter, “Texas Poltergeist, 1881,” 371-382. Bernice A. Kaplan, ‘Changing Functions 
olkléric of the Huanancha Dance at the Corpus Christi Festival in Paracho, Michoacan, 
; campes Mexico,” 383-392. Oliver Evans [trans.], “Selections from the Bestiary of Leonardo 
” 3.08 Da Vinci,” 393-396. George E. Simpson, “Acculturation in Northern Haiti,’ 397-403. 
sonziler Rodney C. Loehr, ‘‘Some More Light on Paul Bunyan,” 405-408. Bertram Colgrave, 
“\ Mexican Version of the ‘Bear’s Son’ Folk Tale,” 409-413. Horace P. Beck, “Frank 
Horacn G. Speck, 1881-1950,” [obituary], 41 5-418. The Editors’ Page, 419. Notes and Queries, 
omenaje 420-423. Folklore News, 424. Folklore in Periodical Literature, 425-427. Reviews, 428- 
clore de 445. Publications Received, 446-447. Membership of the American Folklore Society, 
224-225, 1951, 448-471. Index to Volume 64, 473-477. 
nales ie Journal of American Folklore, 65: 255 (Jan.-Mar., 1952), 1-110. Holger Olof Nygard, 
Notes « “Narrative Change in the European Tradition of the ‘Lady Isabel and the Elf Knight’ 
‘ Ballad,” 1-12. Martha Champion Randle, ‘‘Psychological Types from Iroquois Folk- 
Paris) tales,” 13-21. Paul L. Bennett, ‘‘Folklore and the Literature to Come,” 23-27. Robert 
Pesranlt J. Miller, “Situation and Sequence in the Study of Folklore,” 29-48. Justus M. van 


tin,” der Kroef, ‘Rice Legends of Indonesia,” 49-55. Ruth Ann Musick, “Indiana Witch 
sblémes Tales,” 57-65. Charles A. Ferguson and John M. Echols, “Critical Bibliography of 
aint’” Spoken Arabic Proverb Literature,” 67-84. Work in Progress: 1951, 85-87. Notes and 
3 Book Queries, 88-90. Folklore in Periodical Literature, 91-94. Reviews, 95-108. Publications 
Received, 109-110. 

ciety,” Midwest Folklore, 1: 4 (Winter, 1951), 213-272. Robert Seager II, ‘American Folklore 
Past” and History: Observations on Potential Integration,’ 213-222. W. Stacy Johnson, 
5-8. H. “Folklore Elements in ‘The Tempest,’ ” 223-228. Alexander Scheiber, ‘‘Sword Between 
the Sleeping Companions,”’ 228. Eddie W. Wilson, “American Indian Concept of 





a Saliva,” 229-232. Cecilia Hennel Hendricks, ‘ ‘The Son Who Moved Away from 
His Parents’: A Palau Folk Play,” 233-237. Editor's Page, 238. Paul G. Brewster, 

tales,” “Four Games of Tag from India,” 239-241. Notes, News, and Queries, 242. W. L. 

tion.” McAtee, “Some Folklore of Grant County, Indiana, in the Nineties,” 243-267. Book 

Petz, Reviews, 267-272. 

son” Revista de Folklore, 7 (Sept., 1951). Luis Alberto Acufia, “Diccionario de Bogotanismos,” 

’ <6 5-187. 

a Revista Musical Chilena, 41: 41 (Fail, 1951), 5-161. Editorial, 5-16. Leopoldo Hurtado, 

tone “Apuntes sobre historiografia musical,” 17-36. Leopoldo Castedo, “En torno a los 

‘icals, valores de Estilo,” 37-58. Otto Mayer-Serra, ‘“‘Problemas de una sociologia de la 


musica,” 59-70. Erich M. von Hornbostel, ‘‘Canciones de Tierra del Fuego,” 71-84. 
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Crénica, 85-103. Conctertos, 104-138. Book Reviews, 139-147. Bibliography of Journals 
148-161. 

Vermont Quarterly, n. s., 20 (Jan., 1952). Leon W. Dean, ed. “Vermont Folklore: 4 
Department,” 51-60. [This includes a Sheep-Shearing Song; Believe It Or Not; h 
Cure It; Times Have Changed; No Worse Off; Family Sayings; Weather Observa. 
tions; No Enemies; Take Heed; Old Stand-By; Middlebury Epitaphs; Did You Ever!: 
Sailorwise; Changing the Straw; Going Up; Grandmother’s Cook Book; The Lay 
Fool!; Said Without Flowers; Pious Horse; Damaged Goods; Drink Deep; 0, Lord} 
Whipping the Cat; and Very True.] ; 

Western Folklore, 11: 1 (Jan., 1952), 1-76. Richard M. Dorson, “Andrew Lang’s Folklore 
Interests As Revealed in ‘At the Sign of the Ship,’ ” 1-19. Brent Ashabranner, “‘Peons 
Bill—An Appraisal,”’ 20-24. Rosemarie Klein, ‘‘A Lost Mine in Southern California,” 
25-28. Katherine N. Hondius, “The American Folk Idea of the Dutch,” 29-31. Martin 
Birnbaum, “Chinese Dragons and the Bay de Halong,” 32-37. Ellen Brinsmade, “4 
North Dakota Pioneer,” 38-40. Names and Places, 41-42. Notes and Queries, 43.43 
Folklore in the News, 49-57. Reviews of Books, 58-75. Books Received, 75-76. 


GENERAL PUBLICATIONS 


Almeida, R., “Brazilian Folk Patterns,” Il Américas, 4 (Mar., 1951), 28-30. 

Babalola, Adeboye [trans.], ‘Folk-Tales from Yorubaland,” West African Review, 3 
(Jan., 1952), 14-15. 

Bartlett, Harley, Harris, ‘“‘A Tiger Charm with Inscribed Invocation,” Ethnos, 16 (1951), 
71-82. 

Bastien, Rémy, “El Vodt en Haiti,” Cuadernos Americanos, 61:1 (Jan.-Feb., 1951), 
147-164. 

Bright, Vern, “Black Harris, Mountain Man, Teller of Tales,” Oregon Historical Quarterly 
52 (Mar., 1951), 3-20. 

Bright, Vern, “The Folklore and History of the ‘Oregon Fever,’ ’’ Oregon Historical 
Quarterly, 52 (Dec., 1951), 241-253. 

Brochon, Pierre, ‘‘Victor Hugo et la chanson populaire,’’ Europe, 30: 74-75 (Feb.-Mar, 
1952), 115-124. 

Carnoy, Albert, ‘‘La Divinisation des Riviéres et la Toponymie Celtique,”’ L’Antiquit 
Classique, 20 (1951), 103-106. 

Condon, Eddie, ‘‘What Jazz Means to Me,” American Mercury, '74 (Feb., 1952), 67-7 

David, H. T. “Cultural Functions of Music,’’ Journal of the History of Ideas, 12 (June, 
1951), 423-439. 

Davis, M. G., “American Folk Tales,’’ Horn Book, 28 (Feb., 1952), 55-62. [Includes a 
brief bibliography.] 

Des Prés, F. Turenne, ‘“Tonton Comblé and the Giants of Doro-Doro: A Haitian Fok 
Tale,” Phylon, 4 (1951), 364-70. 

Desmonde, William H., ‘Jack and the Beanstalk,” American Image, 8 (Sept., 195! 
287-288. [A psychoanalytical interpretation of the folktale in terms of phallic images) 

Devon, P., ‘“‘Land that Sings and Dances,”’ The Saturday Review of Literature, 35 (Sept 
15, 1951), 51-52. 

Eddy, D., “Hillbilly Heaven; Grand Ole Opry Show, Nashville, Tenn., American Mage 
zine, 153 (Mar., 1952), 28-29. 

Frey, Carroll, “The Strange Fortunes of the Liberty Bell,” American Heritage, 3:1 (Fal 
1951), 46. 

‘Geographical Names in the Canadian North,” Arctic, 4 (Sept., 1951), 144. 
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“Grandmother's Remedies,” Rayburn’s Ozark Guide, no. 31 (Winter, 1951-52), 39. [Brief 
mention of folk remedies.] 

Gross, John J., “After Frazer: The Ritualistic Approach to Myth,” Western Humanities 
Review, 5 (Autumn, 1951), 379-391. 

“Ground Hogs Split 2-1; Winter Wins by a Shadow,” The New York Times, (Feb. 3, 
1952), sec. I, 24. 

“The Hare, the Bird and the Mosquito (A Vietnamian Legend),” Asia, 1 (Mar., 1951), 

1-42. 

5 “The Corn Mother in American and Indonesia,”’ Anthropos, 46 (1951), 
853-914. 

Honig, Edwin, ““The Combat of Cloudy Myths,” New Mexico Quarterly, (Spring, 1951), 
71-78. [A discussion of recent mythological studies influenced by Jungian psychology] 

Hubbard, Freeman H., “It Paid Me to Specialize,” Author & Journalist, 37 (Jan., 1952), 
16-17. [An account of the effect which the author’s interest in railroad lore had upon his 
professional advancement.] 

Hultkrantz, Ake, “The Concept of the Soul Held by the Wind River Shoshone,” Ethnos, 
16 (1951), 18-44. 

Hunter, Wilber H., Jr., ‘‘Baltimore’s War,” American Heritage, 3:2 (Winter, 1952), 30. 

“Mr, Hyman and the Dictionary,”’ Kenyon Review, 13 (Spring, 1951), 315-322. [Objections 
to the review of The Funk and Wagnalls Standard Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology, and 
Legend, vol. I, by S. E. Hyman by Erminie Voegelin and Melville J. Herskovits; reply 
by S. E. Hyman.] 

“Indian Music,” Newswee?, 38 (Dec. 24, 1951), 42. 

Ives, Burl, “Rediscovery of Our Own Folk Songs,’’ House and Garden, 101 (Feb., 1952), 79. 

Jackson, G. P., “‘Pennsylvania Dutch Spirituals,” Musical Quarterly, 38 (Jan., 1952), 
80-84. 

Jansen, E. Jane, ‘Comments on Ozark Guide,”’ Rayburn’s Ozark Guide, no. 31 (Winter, 
1951-52), 13-15. [Random comments on the uses of herbs by the folk.] 

Johnson, G., “‘Place Names in Langenburg Municipality,” Saskatchewan History, § 
(Winter, 1952), 33-34. 

Kaufmann, J., trans. by M. Greenberg, ‘Bible and Mythological Polytheism,” Journal of 
Biblical Literature, 70 (Sept., 1951), 179-197. 

Kock, Gésta, ‘‘Die evolutionistische Manatheorie und ihre Kritik,” Ethnos, 16 (1951), 
83-92. 

Krieger, H. W., “Costume Collections of the American Indians,” Hobbies, 56 (Jan., 1952), 
138-139. 

Lamb, E. S., “Indian Music,"’ Etude, 70 (Feb., 1952), 54. 

Lambrechts, Pierre, ‘‘Divinités Equestres celtiques ou Dé funts Héroisés,” L’Antiquité 
Classique, 20 (1951), 107-128. 

Lange, Walter H., ‘The Wandering Corpse of John Wilkes Booth,” American Heritage, 
3 (Winter, 1952), 67. 

Lisowski, Kate Miiller, ‘Some Traditions about Cocks and Death,” Anthropos, 47: 1-2 
(Jan.-Apr., 1952), 287-288. 

Loftness, S., ‘Two Norwegian Museums: Folkmuseum, Oslo, and Maihaugen, Lille- 
hammer,” School Arts, 51 (Dec., 1951), 116-119. 

Lopatin, I. A., “Role of Folklore in Teaching Language and Literature,” Modern Language 
Journal, 35 (Nov., 1951), 543-548. 

Mayer, Martin, ‘‘Pecos Bill," Esquire, 37:4 (Apr., 1952), 58. 

Mielsen, A. R., “Something About the Danish Folkschools,” Educational Outlook, 26 

(Nov., 1951), 17-22. 
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Miller, J. S., ““Concerning Some Primitive Musical Instruments,’’ American Journal] of 
Physics, 19 (Dec., 1951), 565. 

Muifioz, Fernando Juarez, ‘El folklore cubano: Dos libros notables,”’ Anales de la Sociedag 
de Geografia e Historia de Guatemala, 25:3 (Sept., 1951), 286-287. 

‘‘Mythical Dwarf People in Polynesian Legend,” Nature, 168:4276 (Oct. 13, 1951), 639, 
[Review of K. Luomala’s The Menehune .. . .] 

Naselli, Carmelina, ‘‘Richerche Linguistico-Folkloriche,” Annale del Museo Pitre, 
(1950), 158-164. 

Nicolas, Frangois J., R. P., “Sept contes des L’éla de la Haute-Volta (A.O.F.),”” Anthropos, 
47:1-2 (Jan.-Apr., 1952), 80-94. 

Nute, Grace Lee, ‘Montezuma in Minnesota,” American Heritage, 3:1 (Fall, 1951), 10, 

Pham-Duy-Khiem, “Legends of the Peaceful Lands,’”’ Asia, 1 (Dec., 1951), 387-393. 
[From Légendes des Terres Sereines, Mercure de France, Paris, 1951.] 

Pouinard, A., ‘“‘Le Folklore d’origine Frangaise au Canada et en Louisiane,” Revue de 
L’ Universite Laval, 6 (Nov., 1951), 220-227. 

Pouinard, A., ‘Les Créoles de Louisiane,” Revue de L’ Universite Laval, 6 (Jan., 1952), 
392-399. 

Ray, Lila, “Literary Trends in Bengal,”’ The Pacific Spectator, 6:1 (Winter, 1952), 36-46. 

Rayburn, Otto Ernest, ‘“‘Ozark Folk Festivals,’’ Rayburn’s Ozark Guide, no. 31 (Winter, 
1951-1952), 4-5. 

Roberts, Mary E., ‘‘Moon Signs,” Rayburn’s Ozark Guide, no. 31 (Winter, 1951-1952), 
25-26. [Weather lore incorporated in a narrative.] 

Rohrich, Lutz, ‘‘Der Damon und sein Name,” Beitrdége zur Geschichte der Deutschen 
Sprache und Literatur, 73 (1951), 456-470. 

Rosenthal, A. M., ‘“‘The Bear that Talks in Proverbs,” The New York Times Magazine, 
(Jan. 27, 1952), 14. 

Royce, Helen, ‘“‘The American Christmas Carol,” American Heritage, 3:2 (Winter, 1952), 
50. 

Schuessler, Raymond, ‘How Santa Claus Grew Fat,” American Heritage, 3:2 (Winter, 
1952), 48. 

Sebeok, Thomas A., ‘‘Aymara ‘Little Red Ridinghood’ with Morphological Analysis,” 
Archivum Linguisticum, 3:1 (1951), 53-69. 

Slawik, Alexander, ‘“‘Ostasiatische Parallelen zweier nordischer Sagen,’’ Ethnos, 16 (1951), 
59-70. 

Sloan, J., “Biblical Myth and the Writer of Today: The Ever Recurring Pattern,” 
Commentary, 12 (July, 1951), 51-56. 

Strelcyn, S., ‘Un Magicien Grec en Ethiopie,” Journal Asiatique, 239 (1951), 175-192. 

Swetnem, George, “Pittsylvania Country,” American Heritage, 3:2 (Winter, 1952), 54 

Tanghe, J., “Sixth Mabale Story,”” Kongo-Overzee, 17 (1951), 369-372. [A transcription of 
“The Hippopotamus and the Hen.”’] 

Tarsouli, Georgia, “St. Nicolas dans le folklore grec,’ L’Hellenisme Contemporain, 24 
ser., 5:6 (Nov.-Dec., 1951), 483-489. 

Taylor, E. R., “Folk Tale Retold,” American Childhood, 37 (Mar., 1952), 53-54- 

Thomas, Arline H., “The American Eagle—Living Symbol of the Nation,” American 
Heritage, 3:2 (Winter, 1952), 3. 

Toschi, Paolo, ‘‘Rapporti fra Regione e tradizione popolare,” Annale del Museo Pitre, 
(1950), 22-29. 

Upson, William Hazlitt, ““Vermont’s Weirdest Legend,”’ American Heritage, 3:2 (Winter, 
1952), 5- 

“Valentines Linked to Imperial Rome,”’ The New York Times, (Feb. 3, 1952), sec. 1, p. 52: 
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Thanks to Richard M. Dorson, Daniel G. Hoffman, William G. Tyrrell, 
and Katharine Luomala. Notices of articles in periodical literature and off- 
prints which should receive notice in this department will be gratefully re- 
ceived. Send them to W. Edson Richmond, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana. 





Jo STAFFORD PRIZE IN AMERICAN FOLKLORE 


The Jo Stafford Prize in American Folklore for 1952 is open to bona fide 
students, undergraduate or graduate, enrolled in American universities at any 
time during the calendar year. The first prize of $125 will be awarded to the stu- 
dent presenting the best treatise on American folklore, written up in publishable 
form, and submitted as a piece of original research. The second prize tf $75, and 
the third $50. Theses and dissertations meeting the above requirements are 
eligible for consideration. Every manuscript must be accompanied by a letter 
setting forth when, where, and how the material was collected, together with a 
listing of the scholarly assistance—suggestions, bibliographical information, 
etc., etc.—supplied by others. Manuscripts must be typewritten on good quality 
paper, double-spaced. Winning entries become the property of the American 
Folklore Society; other manuscripts will be returned only if postage is in- 
cluded. Manuscripts must be in the hands of Professor Samuel P. Bayard, 
chairman of the committee selected to judge the contest, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pennsylvania, on or bef ore January 15, 1953. 
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The Oxford Dictionary of Nursery Rhymes. Edited by Iona and Peter Opie. (London: 

Oxford University Press, 1951. Pp. xxvii + 467, illustrations. $8.00.) 

In this important and scholarly volume Iona and Peter Opie have compiled over 50 
rhymes, songs, and lore traditionally passed down to children of nursery age and have 
sought and set down the “earliest recordings of each piece no matter in what kind of 
literature it appeared.” They have also dealt with oral tradition, with changes in wording 
through the years, and with forebears and companion pieces from other lands. 

The rhymes are arranged alphabetically, some according to the most prominent word 
in the rhyme (where possible a proper noun). Hence, ‘This little pig went to market" 
is under Pig. Rhymes like ‘“‘Eena, meena, mina, mo” are listed under their opening 
phrases. This arrangement followed by an index of first lines offers folklorists the most 
usable organization yet devised. 

A preface sets forth the intent of the book—to continue the work of James Orchard 
Halliwell begun more than a hundred years ago with his publication and subsequent 
many reprintings of The Nursery Rhymes of England and his publication of Popular 
Rhymes and Nursery Tales in 1849. In continuing Halliwell’s work, however, Mr. and Mrs, 
Opie have not made the mistake of emulating without question his methods of organiza- 
tion and work or of copying his errors. With scientific diligence they have consulted 
original sources wherever possible, many of which predate the Halliwell publications 
and some of which cast doubt upon the validity of Mr. Halliwell’s pronouncements. 

A general introduction describes the sources and transmission of rhymes; the literary 
quality; the psychological place of this lore in the life of young children; and the special 
classes such as counting-out rhymes, riddles, “infant amusements,”’ and lullabies. Lengthy 
consideration is given to the probable age of the nursery rhymes. For many years it has 
been popularly supposed that most nursery rhymes come from antiquity. But Mr. and 
Mrs. Opie conclude that the majority date from the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
They also conclude that most nursery rhymes were not at first intended for the nursery; 
they are fragments of ballads and folksongs; remnants of ancient custom and ritual; 
memories of street cries and mummers’ plays; and adaptations of proverbs and prayers. 
They have come from the barrack rooms, mug houses, wars, and rebellions; they have 
been the diversions of the erudite and have been popular stage sayings. How these pieces 
came into the sole possession of the nursery is a matter of history which Mr. and Mrs. 
Opie treat at length. 

The comprehensive notes, documenting both oral and written sources, help to picture 
the surroundings in which the rhymes have thrived and to link the pieces of literature 
with the customs, superstitions, and amusements associated with them. 

To add delight to instruction some seventy plates and illustrations sprinkle the text. 
The illustrations include plates from early toy books and page illustrations from books 
by Kate Greenway, Leslie Brooke, Caldecott, Walter Crane, and other fondly remembered 
illustrators of children’s books in times gone by. The principal sources for the pictures 
were the British Museum and the Opie collection. 

The Opie study is an exact parallel of no other work published. The chief differences 
between it and the Halliwell publications are organization and thoroughness of research. 
Between the Opie study and the works of Gomme and Newell the differences are in organ- 
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ation and subject matter. The Opies are the first to make a successful and almost clear- 
cut distinction between nursery lore transmitted by adults to children, and playground 
lore (see I Saw Esau by Iona and Peter Opie) transmitted by children to children. 

For a comprehensive study, as this sets out to be, it is regrettable that melodies could 
not have been included for those rhymes which have always been linked with tunes. 

Americans especially interested in the folklore of childhood wish Mr. and Mrs. Opie 
could have included more parallels from this side of the Atlantic. That they did not, 
however, is no reflection upon their thoroughness of study or search. That they did not 
find more reliable American sources reflects upon American folklorists and American 
publishers who have not made available in print more current studies of reliable scholar- 
ship in this specific field. For example, on page 157, the ODNR reports a version of 
“Eena, meena, mina, mo” known to children in New York in 1815. American collec- 
tions, unpublished and therefore unavailable to the Opies, report that children in northern 
New York state in 1936 were saying: 


Eeny (not ‘‘eena’’) meeny, mony mike 
Bottle, addy, bony, strike 

Half bit, frost nack 

Harricky, barricky 

Wee, waw, wack. 


The ODNR reports on page 63 a version of ‘How many miles to Babylon?” and cites 
an American parallel from Newell, 1883; yet two versions of this rhyme (a song now as 
in the days of Gomme) are in current use in western Maryland. One which has been 
recorded for the Folklore Archives, Library of Congress, goes: 



































This song (the version above was reported and recorded by Doris Crichton and a 
slightly different version—both in tune and text—was reported by Esther Delaney) is 
a knee-bouncing song for babies in Lonaconing, Maryland, 1952. Both informants report 
Irish sources. Doris Crichton learned the song from an 18-year-old mother who learned 
it from her grandmother who came from Dublin. Esther Delaney, who sings the song to 
her baby, learned her version from her husband’s father, now nearly eighty years old, 
who came from Ireland. 

No American companion piece is mentioned (Scottish versions are cited) for the 
following rhyme on page 262: 


Here are the lady’s knives and forks, 
Here is the lady’s table, 

Here is the lady’s looking-glass, 

And here is the baby’s cradle. 
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I learned a version in east Texas in 1904 from my maternal grandmother, Nancy Leanna 
(Nelson) Gray who grew up in Mississippi; Grandmother Gray learned the formula from 
her mother, whose maiden name was Craig. The piece is still used in the family, having 
been passed down to Grandmother Gray's great-great-grandchildren in Arlington, 
Virginia. This American version goes: 





This is father’s hayrack. 
This is mother’s table. 

This is sister’s looking-glass. 
And this is baby’s cradle. 


The finger action accompanying the words varies slightly from that described in the 
Opie version. 

From Mrs. Child’s Girl’s Own Book, 1831, the Dictionary cites the following version of 
“This little pig’’: 


This little pig says, I want wheat; 

This little pig says, where you get it; 

This little pig says, in father’s barn; 

This little pig says, I can’t get over the door-sill. 


A version still current in oral tradition in Virginia, Maryland, and Texas goes: 


This little pig say, I gonna steal some wheat, 
This little pig say, whe ya gonna git it? 

This little pig say, out a massa’s barn. 

This little pig say, week, week, week, 

Can’t git through the crack in the fence. 


In addition to the paucity of American parallels or companion pieces mentioned, 
there are a few cases where parallels are listed but no specific source named. For example, 
on page 17, “Buck, buck, you lousy muck, how many fists have I got up”’ is attributed 
to New York though no authority is named. 

Of the many American books of recent vintage dealing with nursery and play rhymes, 

few offer any documentation, some show signs of expurgation, while others which carry 
notes show careless interpretation of facts or flights of fancy. Therefore, Mr. and Mrs. 
Opie are not to be blamed for their slender list of American references but should be 
commended for their discrimination in ignoring the popular but unreliable collection 
of nursery lore. 
t One important omission in this study is information about the informants. Who are 
the ‘‘many friends and friendly correspondents”’ listed in the four pages of acknowledge- 
ments? What is and has been their relationship with children? Are they parents, grand- 
parents, English ‘‘nannies,” teachers, fond uncles and aunts? Are they people remember- 
ing the rhymes of their own pasts only, or are they reporting rhymes currently sung 
and chanted to British babies? Who sings and chants rhymes to British babies nowadays’ 
The “attitude towards children in Stuart and Hanoverian days” is discussed but the 
present-day attitude is not. Can it be rightly inferred that all rhymes in the Opie Diction- 
ary are now current? And are all of equal currency? 

On this side of the Atlantic a change is in progress in the care and nurture of young 
children. Within my memory the task of caring for babies was once almost the sole job 
of their mothers (not ‘‘nannies” and not Negro ‘“‘mammies,’’ as in the South a few genera 
tions ago). Today, however, is coming to be the day of baby-sitters, day nurseries, and 
nursery schools; and evidence indicates that the transmission of nursery rhymes (Mother 
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Goose rhymes, in America) is taking place more and more by book and less by oral 
tradition. The changing place of children in American society is an important phase of a 
comprehensive study of nursery lore of American children. 

Another question is, Does the Opie Dictionary with its 500 rhymes represent all classes 
of British society or the more literate groups? 

Shortcomings, if shortcomings they be, are worth little space in view of the worthiness 
of the Opie volume. It discloses and corrects the venerable Halliwell’s errors of judg- 
ment and misstatements of fact, and probably more important, it explodes many fabulous 
suppositions about nursery rhymes which have been repeated as fact for many years. 
Yet, if the same superstition arises about the Opie study which prevailed for a hundred 
years about the Halliwell research—‘‘that there was nothing more to be learnt about the 
rhymes” —nobody will deplore the superstition more than Iona and Peter Opie. And 
they indicate as much on the first page of their preface. 

American folklorists can call it fortunate, indeed, that The Oxford Dictionary of Nursery 
Rhymes is being reviewed widely and well. Among many creditable reviews are those 
which have appeared in The New York Times, The Herald Tribune (front page of the 
Book Section), The Saturday Review of Literature, and The Horn Book Magazine. 

This volume will serve many people and many purposes for many years. For the folk- 
lorist interested in children’s play life it is a dependable source and an example of scholarly 
procedure. For parents and teachers, uncles and aunts, and all interested in the ways and 
byways of young children, the book will afford unending delight. For American publishers 
of books about and for children, this well-documented and sprightly treatise should be 
a star to steer by. 


Reviews 


Frostburg State Teachers College, DorotHy Mitts Howarp 
Frostburg, Maryland 


The New Mexican Alabado. By Juan B. Rael. With Transcription of Music by Eleanor 
Hague. (Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, Stanford University Publica- 
tions University Series, Language and Literature, 9: 3, 1951. Pp. 154, illustrations; 
maps; glossary. $2.50.) 

This number makes a definite and distinct contribution to the broad field of south- 
western Hispanic folklore and related studies. From the well-defined map of the area 
studied to the glossary of archaic and unusual terms at the conclusion, Professor Rael 
demonstrates that he knows intimately the territory, the people’s historical and cultural 
backgrounds, and the language in the alabados, or religious hymns. From Alamosa in 
southern Colorado, through Cerritos, and south past Cerro in New Mexico, to Santa Fe, 
he worked among the little towns along the Rio Grande or Rio Bravo del Norte. 

The thorough introduction adequately explains the prevalence and persistence of the 
religious hymn. The part played in the preservation of words and music by the Penitentes, 
or flagellant brothers, is explored and explained. Many authorities are cited in the ensuing 
discussion, particularly the pioneer work of Dr. Aurelio M. Espinosa. The impact and 
subsequent effect on the more isolated regions by the so-called ‘‘Anglo’’ culture is noted 
in passing. The Spanish influence, in the manners and customs which aided preservation 
and in the practice of singing the hymns, is adequately handled. The authenticity of some 
of the “folk” materials is properly questioned and given an objective and scholarly 
treatment. 

Descriptions of the settings and characters for the various types of alabados, the 
place and roles of the moradas, the mayordomos, and hermanos mayores with their drums, 
flutes, wooden clappers, and homemade lanterns, give life and zest to the study. Professor 
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Rael’s presentation of the dramatic elements, together with the mixture of drama and 
solemn religious service, adds interest to what might otherwise have been an enumeration 
of hymn variants. The midnight processions, the weird-sounding reed flutes, the awesome 
tinieblas, and the rock-throwing episodes remind me of certain of the more serious scenes 
from the Quijote. They are not soon forgotten by those fortunate enough to witness them. 

The hymns are divided into eight categories according to the central theme, or the 
purpose or the object of worship. The first two groups deal with “‘The Passion” and the 
“Praise of the Lord”; the next four with hymns praising the Virgin in “Praise,” “Fare. 
well,” “Intercession,” and ‘“‘Entreating Protection.” The last two groups consist of 
hymns sung during Holy Communion, and miscellaneous hymns and other sacred songs 
which follow the alabado in form and spirit. 

Of the eighty-nine hymns collected and compared as to their differences in origin, 
verse forms, and vocabulary, the most authentic and moving are perhaps two of farewell 
to the Virgin. One is the hauntingly beautiful “Por la orilla de un arroyo.” The other, 
sung at vigils and wakes, usually after the rosary is recited, is entitled ‘Dios te salve, 
Dolorosa.” 

Among the miscellaneous hymns are the only representations which allow for the 
folk sense of humor, satire, and sarcasm. Among the most moving human documents in 
the collection is the ‘‘wake”’ hymn in the unique version from Manassa, Colorado, which 
ends with: 

!Adios, todos mis parientes, 
toditos, en general, 
encomienden mi alma a Dios, 
no me vayan a olvidar! 


English translations of a few of the hymns by Elsie T. Stebbins, the musical trans- 
scriptions of the melodies by Eleanor Hague, the photographic full-page illustrations, 
particularly those of La Muerte (Death in her cart), the three wooden crosses, and the 
hermano mayor, makes this publication interesting and alive. Professor Rael has kept 
the reverence and the feel of the folk, always the heart of the matter. There may be 
some difference of opinion as to what constitutes a national air, and some critics might 
also argue with the author in his statement that “‘one can safely say that there is a com- 
plete lack of Indian influence”’ in religious matters in this area. But, all in all, Professor 
Rael has achieved a scholarly, interesting, and enlightening presentation of the alabado. 


University of New Mexico, F. M. KERCHEVILLE 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


The Two Crosses of Todos Santos. Survivals of Mayan Ritual. By Maud Oakes. (New 
York: Pantheon Books, Bollingen Series 27, 1951. Pp. xiii + 274, 22 pls., 5 text fig., 
map, appendix, bibliography, glossary, index. $5.00.) 


This study of modern Mayan ritual is a valuable addition to the growing literature of 
the Cuchumatanes area of northwest Guatemala. The fieldwork, sponsored by the Bollin- 
gen Foundation, was done during a seventeen-month stay (1945-47) in the Mam village 
of Todos Santos Cuchumatan, Department of Huehuetenango. The Todos Santeros, 
less touched by outside influences and more hostile to them than most of the highland 
population, are not an easy people with whom to establish rapport. However, their 
relative lack of acculturation admirably suited them for the author’s purpose, a study 
of religious survivals. To secure the esoteric material included in this book might well 
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have proven an insurmountable task to the most skilled ethnologist. That Miss Oakes 
yas able to get it was due to a combination cf patience, deep sincerity, natural courtesy, 
and courage—and good fortune which is often an outgrowth of the first four. 

Her purpose was similar to La Farge’s at Santa Eulalia. Because of concentration 
on the surviving Maya religious beliefs and practices, Two Crosses, like Santa Eulalia, 
does not contain much on the nonreligious aspects of native life—four of the seven short 
appendixes and twenty-two pages of the text. Most of the book is about the religious 
organization ; the calendar ceremonies and fiestas; the training, equipment, and functions 
of the chimanes (shamans); and sorcery. 

Miss Oakes states that the chief work of a chiman is either releasing people from spells 
or casting spells. When he casts a spell he may proceed in one of several ways, depending 
on how far he wishes to go. The author describes one technique used to get a man to 
leave the village. The priest invites Christ and the other mountain gods to his ‘‘table”’ 
(home altar) with candles and copal, praying to them to cooperate with him. Four turkey 
eggs are exploded consecutively on the coals with the incense, and the next day four 
candles are offered with prayer to Saint Todos Santos, the patron saint of the pueblo. 
Within twenty days the spell should take effect. If it does not it will be repeated three 
more times on the proper days of the calendar. Few people can withstand a fourfold 
attack. To kill a person the sorcerer buries in the cemetery a scrap of te victim’s clothing 
and a bit of his hair, sometimes attached to a crude doll. 

When a person becomes ill he sends for a chiman to determine whether he is the victim 
of a spell or suffering from natural sickness. The chiman casts his mixes (beans, other 
seeds, or bits of quartz used for divination) and from them learns to what the illness can 
be attributed. The victim can often name his most dangerous enemy, but even without 
this aid the chiman can usually determine the identity from the divination. He then 
works a counterspell against the evil doer in order to send the sickness back to him, and 
also prepares a burial if necessary. Word is then sent to the attacker that he will die if 
he does not yield up the burial he has made. The chiman procures this, sometimes as- 
serting that the Spirit has found and delivered it to him, and shows it to the victim. 
Together they destroy it. 

Chimanes who initiate evil action rather than use it only in counterattack are con- 
sidered brujos, or witches. There is a belief in Todos Santos, as in other Cuchumatan 
villages, that these people can transform themselves into animals. This similarity to the 
European concept of werewolf may be a post-Columbian derivation, while the idea of a 
guardian spirit, usually an animal, linked with every individual from birth seems to be 
native to the area. Miss Oakes’ information on this is scanty. All the Indians she ques- 
tioned denied beliefs in naguals, or animal co-spirits. Most did not even know the word 
although a few recognized the belief as one held in other pueblos. The four accounts given 
of animal-human interchange come from ladinos and do not even concern chimanes 
operating through this medium. It is regrettable that the author did not get more exact 
information to throw light on an already existing confusion instead of adding to it. 

Unawareness of some of the questions implicit in the material and, consequently, lack 
of any analysis is the chief defect of the book. However, this is somewhat compensated 
for by the valuable data which in most cases is recorded directly as it was secured from 
the informants, accompanied by details of the situation. This presentation will enable 
others to make full use of the material. 

The straightforward, narrative style of The Two Crosses of Todos Santos, which will 
hold even the casual reader, detracts in no way from the scientific value of the book. 
Not all ethnologies, unfortunately, can qualify on both counts. The volume is further 
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enhanced by twenty-two excellent photographs taken by the author who deserve 
recognition in this field as well. As in all Bollingen books the make-up is pleasing, 


University of Kentucky, NATHALIE F. S. Woopsury 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Sveriges Samtliga Folksagor 1 Ord och Bild. By Waldemar Liungman. (Stockholm: Lind. 
fors Bokférlag, 1949. 2 vols. Pp. xv-+600, 485-++xliv.) 

Folktale students have long felt the lack of a systematic survey of the available tales 
of Sweden. Most of the other European countries have had their stories surveyed and 
listed so that the scholar interested in comparative studies can quickly and accurately 
bring together his material. For Sweden no such published list is to be found, although 
the folklore archives in Uppsala, Stockholm, Géteborg, and Lund have their manuscript 
collections systematically arranged according to the internationally used Aarne system, 
With this new and beautiful work we do get at least one example and sometimes more of 
each tale-type represented in Sweden. Even though it makes no pretentions to being a 
scientific survey of all available versions, it gives a good picture of the extent of the 
folktale tradition. And without going into details it suggests which types are well known 
and widely accepted and which are relatively rare. It may be that a third volume, the 
preparation of which is rumored, may actually provide the formal Swedish survey which 
would be so valuable to serious students. 

The two volumes which have already appeared are bibliophile items, perhaps the 
most beautiful in format and typography of any basic collection of the tales of any 
people. For it is a fundamental collection, a corpus giving at least one text of each of the 
five to six hundred Swedish folktales. It is at once a book of reference and a volume to 
read at leisure in one’s library. 

The first volume consists of the author’s own collections, made over a period of several 
years. Careful notes are made as to place and date of collection and pertinent informa- 
tion about the storyteller and the source of the tale, if known. These may seem unim- 
portant to the lay reader of this book, but not to the student, for it is just at this point 
where so many of the important folktale collections are lacking. The tales are also said 
to appear essentially as told, and this of course is necessary if they are ever to be studied 
for anything except their mere content. The author seems to have made a sensible com- 
promise between a literary reworking and a verbatim recording with all the usual hesita- 
tions and unformed sentences characteristic of many storytellers’ oral style. It is perhaps 
as close a transcript as could be made readable. 

The second volume completes the record of the Swedish folktale by bringing in tales 
from the older collections as well as from the various Swedish folklore archives. 

Very valuable, especially for the general reader, are the comparative notes on the 
distribution of the tales. They are always stated in general terms so that one can at a 
glance see the main facts of the known distribution of the story and at least some hint 
as to its history. Such statements are always hard to make with confidence, for many 
types have never been adequately studied. Since this reviewer has tried the same task, 
no one knows better than he the risks one takes and the errors of judgment one is always 
liable to make. Perhaps no competent folktale scholar would agree with all details of the 
author's conclusions, but all such generalizations are tentative and if they are so under- 
stood, such ad interim summaries are valuable. They will furnish the general reader with 
as accurate information as he is interested in and will be a convenient starting point for 
scholarly and critical work in the future. 


Indiana University, STITH THOMPSON 
Bloomington, Indiana 
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The Cinderella Cycle. By Anna Birgitta Rooth. (Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1951. Pp. 269. 
Appendix, i-xvi. Swedish Kronor 14.) 


The author is a Swedish folklorist and a former student of C. W. von Sydow. The 
Cinderella Cycle is her doctoral thesis, accomplished with greater maturity and skill than 
would be expected from a first work. It is a book of prime importance for the study and 
theory of the folktale in a wider sense than the title indicates. 

The principal query that Mrs. Rooth wants to elucidate concerns the folktale as a 
composition. How does a folktale develop from a simple composition into a complex 
and artistic one? What is there in a tale beside mere motifs that make it a tale? It has 
long been felt that these and similar problems could preferably be studied in tales sharing 
acommon cluster of separable motifs, thus forming a cycle of related and partly inter- 
changeable types. Since there is so far no technique for motif analysis generally agreed 
upon, a comparatively simple group of tales that cluster in a like manner might have 
been chosen for this experimental study. However, the author, eager, apparently, to 
get a sizable catch, has gone into the deepest possible water and, of all things, has chosen 
the Cinderella tales, along with some treatment of other stepmother tales, for a large- 
scale comparative study. Her work supersedes Marian Rolfe Cox’s Cinderella, of 1893. 
In addition to the 345 variants known to Miss Cox, Mrs. Rooth has studied about an 
equal number of new variants. In this material she distinguishes five types. She notes 
type A as the core out of which the others have developed. This type is further subdivided 
into a primitive form A I (the helpful cow providing food for the ill-treated stepchildren) 
and a type A II which incorporates other motifs (spinning task, marriage test, etc.) 
essential to the fully developed Cinderella tales. From these elementary forms with the 
addition of new motifs there has evolved a type AB, the most widely spread of the 
Cinderella tales and containing most of what is to be found in the common Cinderella 
tradition. The Cinderella tale proper, as we know it from Perrault, is listed as type B. 
Mrs. Rooth finds the origin of this type in the more common AB with the intrusion of 
an outside tale-type, ‘“The Spinning-Women by the Spring” (type 480). Finally, there 
are two types of a more independent character, listed as B I and C, the former identical 
with “Cap o’Rushes” (type 510 B) and the latter with “The Little Red Bull,” or, as 
Mrs. Rooth calls it, the male Cinderella tale. The affiliation of this type with the rest of 
the group remains, however, uncertain. Mrs. Rooth’s observations are notable and 
furnish a definite foundation for further study of these tales. Her typological discoveries 
may even warrant some revision of conventional type numbers. 

The author grants her tales an imposing age for which she supplies ample evidence. 
She concludes that type AB in Scandinavia must be at least 1000 years old and in the 
Balkans at least 2500 years old. Other chronological statements concern type C as being 
approximately 3500 years old, and type A which in the Near East must be at least 
4000 years old. The origin and dissemination of each one of the types must, consequently, 
be quite remote. Nevertheless, Mrs. Rooth explains these latter phenomena in great 
detail. For these deductions the materials available to the author seem insufficient. 

It is to be expected that traditions studied in The Cinderella Cycle will cover, rather 
evenly, a continuous area from Ireland to Japan. It is also to be expected that archaic 
features of this common tradition will survive in marginal areas. Of these, there are two 
areas of great importance for the study of Cinderella tales: the Gaelic and Scandinavian 
traditions, on the one hand, and the Japanese and Chinese, on the other. Unpublished 
material has with few exceptions been available to the author from the Scandinavian 
countries, Finland, and Ireland, but not from any other part of the common area. This 
one-sidedness throws the investigation as a whole out of balance and has caused a number 
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of unsubstantiated conclusions. The easily accessible and well-organized Japanese 
material has been overlooked. Some of the Chinese material has been referred to merely 
on the basis of Professor Eberhard’s survey, Typen chinesischer Volksmérchen, without 
consulting his sources. Relying upon material touched upon in this manner, the author 
makes some extraordinarily daring statements. Knowing the context of two Chinese and 
six Indo-Chinese variants, she concludes that “Southern China and Indo-China con. 
stitute a single tradition area for Type AB, closely related to the Near Eastern tradj- 
tion.” Unaware that the Cinderella tales proper (the author’s type C disregarded) in 
the Far East frequently occur with a male principal character, Mrs. Rooth rejects two 
of Professor Eberhard’s variants as belonging to another tale because the principal 
character is a male. She excludes the motif of the girl dressed in an animal skin from 
the common Cinderella tradition as belonging to a local type, found only in Europe. 
She thus rejects Andrew Lang’s suggestion that this motif is original within the cycle. 
From the extensive Japanese material, studied by Miss Hiroko Ikeda, it is apparent 
that this motif is well anchored in a subtype with a male character, and too well adopted 
into a local traditional setting to be easily discarded as a recent borrowing. 

Mrs. Rooth’s procedure in analyzing a tale is quite different from that of the historic. 
geographic method. Motif study rather than the study of single traits is her chief tech- 
nique. The logic of the tale requires that a particular function be assigned to each one 
of its component motifs. The function may vary, but knowledge of what logically fits 
into the plot makes obvious what is original and what is secondary. Motifs, according 
to Mrs. Rooth, are to be regarded from the point of view of the composition—that of 
the particular tales in which they happen to occur—and not from the content of each 
motif itself. One may then ask, ‘‘What becomes of the motifs when they are stripped of 
their content, and how can they be identified?”’ There is, possibly, the danger that in 
hands which are less careful than those of Mrs. Rooth and which do not possess her 
knowledge of popular narrative forms, this new method could be a tool for committing 
mayhem on motifs rather than for analyzing them. Independent of theories formulated 
earlier, this study, nevertheless, suggests a methodology that is valuable. As applied 
to the study of composition and style in the European folktale, it is, probably, the only 
methodology presented so far. 


Idaho State College, SvEN LILJEBLAD 
Pocatello, Idaho 


Suomalaisten Muinaisusko. By Uno Harva. (Porvoo, Finland: Werner Séderstrém 
Osakeyhti6é, 1948. Pp. 519 in large octavo. Illustrations. 550 Finnish marks.) 


Professor Uno Harva (1882-1949; up to 1927 Uno Holmberg) was a leading scholar 
in Finno-Ugric mythology and religion. His books like Finno-Ugric Mythology and Siberian 
Mythology in Mythology of all Races (1926), and Die Religion der Tscheremissen (1926) 
and Die religiésen Vorstellungen der altaischen Vélker (1938) in FF Communications, 
nos. 61 and 125, made him internationally known. But most of his work was published 
only in Finnish, like this, his last great book, ‘‘Finnish Mythology.” 

His starting point is the catalogue of old Finnish gods and heroes given by Bishop 
Michael Agricola in his Finnish version of the Psalter in 1551. The source value of this 
catalogue is very great, but it has also been subjected to various interpretations by 
scholars. In taking his stand on these interpretations, Harva summarizes the research 
in Finnish mythology during the past centuries. He gives a place of honor to Christfrid 
Ganander who published a Mythologia Fennica in 1789. Harva’s main sources have 
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heen the large folklore collections of the Finnish Literary Society in Helsinki. On the 
besis of these materials, he presents the old Finnish gods, e. g. Ukko, the principal god; 
Rauni, the mother of the earth, wife of Ukko; Ilmarinen, god of winds; Pellon Pekko, 
god of fertility. He investigates the origins of these gods by comparisons with European 
and Asiatic religious views, which he mastered like no other scholar. He then describes 
the many spirits which were believed to live in forests, lakes, rivers, and in human 
dwellings. A chapter on the spiritual beliefs connected with man himself and his body 
is most interesting. Another is about the cult of the dead. 

The book is the result of careful research, and the author has refrained from assump- 
tions which he cannot materially support. Lacking, however, are an index and a general 
synopsis of his views on Finnish mythology. 


Reviews 


Helsinki, Finland ErEvA MAKELA-HENRIKSSON 


Manual for Folk Music Collectors. By Maud Karpeles and Arnold Baké. (London: Inter- 
national Folk Music Council. 1951. Pp. 30. $0.50.) 


This pamphlet is a modest but valuable beginner’s guide for the fieldworker in folk 
music. It presupposes that the collector knows his subject and has had adequate training 
in musical transcription. Even so, if he is to find anything to collect he must discover 
how to corral singers and stimulate their memories. It is in this realm of human rela 
tions that the neophyte is most likely to blunder. Here the advice is simple and homely 
and familiar, but none the less important: the cardinal virtues are patience and insight. 
In essence the Manual points out that there is more than one type of sophistication, and 
that to be successful the fieldworker must develop a degree of natural sympathy with 
the world of his informants. 

The authors offer practical suggestions for locating singers, for encouraging them 
to sing folk rather than popular song, and for “rewarding” them. A short section on 
manual noting of songs might well be supplemented by the more thorough discussion in 
Béla Barték and Albert B. Lord, Serbo-Croatian Folk Songs (1951). The advantages and 
limitations of disc, tape, wire, and film recording equipment are briefly considered, as 
is the very difficult problem of portable power supply, but the international character 
of the pamphlet makes it impractical to recommend specific makes and models. 

Doris Plaister has contributed a suggestive discussion of ‘Folk Dancing on Cine-Film 
for the Amateur Photographer’ which emphasizes a scenario approach to filming. 
Success would seem unlikely except where the amateur has developed an almost pro- 
fessional knowledge of folk dancing and motion picture photography. 


Ohio State University, CLAUDE M. SIMPSON, Jr. 
Columbus, Ohio 
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